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TO MY DEAR FRIEND, EVELEIGH NASH, 
who, being my friend, understands that the one reason why 
I have introduced certain controversial topics—and one 
particularly controversial character, Irene Carslake—into 
this tale, is because, throughout it, I have tried to seek truth. 



PART ONE 



Masterson 

A Story of an English Gentleman 


CHAPTER ONE 


Outside, beyond the plaited grass of the sun-blinds, the flower- 
gardens of the British Legation at Addis Ababa rioted rose-pink 
and hibiscus-red and iris-purple in the late heat of an Abyssinian 
afternoon. Within, alone at the rough ebony table of his bare 
untidy workroom, John Masterson chewed hard on the stem 
of his unlit pipe while he re-read, for the fiftieth time since 

tiffin, that long crisply-phrased letter signed, “ Yours verv truly 
James Haringford.” J 

A perfectly normal Englishman, this John Masterson 1 
ound of mind and sound of body. Slow to anger and deliberate 
m action. Not quick to perceive, yet never quite lacking in 
perception. Not over-imaginative, yet not wholly devoid of 
imagination. A man of quiet commonsense rather than of 
Hashing talent, of plodding purpose rather than of sudden intui¬ 
tion. A man of the open spaces, of blue seas, and brown deserts 

^ P raines t : a man to whom these unbought things 
were worth more than all the gold of a millionaire. 8 

iusta K° f t ] le , 0pei \ SpaCeS ! His frame. Perhaps 

carried 1 T ^ f ° r the flve - f °ot-ten of his well- 

unf^sfenpd 8 ^ hlS n hest ’ powerful under the tussore shirt, 
sffiewed ntw 1 i a \° reVCal a trian 8 le of white, tough^ 

lees over tv \ } 1S han ds, big, and healthy of nail ; his muscled 
t^ ’ridina i 11C f for , F ace ln W’orn drill breeches and worn 
mark of 8 thp°“V 1 h , ls / ace * }f athe red by the Ethiopian sun, the 
the v v» !r e so ^ a b-topee pale across its rugged forehead • 

the slfock d nf e h mUled cheek - bones an d the full effy-going jowl ; 
the shock of brown, not over-tidy hair ; and the big undipped 
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moustache down-curling from the strong well-cut nose—all 
these revealed something of brains but more of character, the 
essential normality of our overseas breed. 

Yet to-day, as he finally laid down Haringford's letter, and 
found matches to kindle his pipe, there was something con¬ 
siderably abnormal both about the situation and the emotions 
of this same John Masterson. 

The pipe lit, and re-clenched between firm teeth, his right 
hand—a habit of his—began tugging at his moustache ; while 
in his eyes, eyes of that pale, peculiar, far-away blue one associates 
with sea and desert, there shewed bewilderment, and indecision, 
and almost—though to the average man, whether of English or 
of any other race, there could have been nothing fearful in those 
phrases of clean typescript—Fear. 

“ I thank you for your cable," ran those phrases, " yet beg 
of you to reconsider your decision. Believe me, my dear John, 
whether you like it or not, you ought to return to England. As 
residuary legatee and sole executor of so considerable an estate, 
you cannot possibly handle the manifold business transactions 
which are inevitably connected with it from the wilds of your 
hermitage in Abyssinia. Moreover, it was your father’s wish, 
expressed to me practically on his death-bed, that you should 
take up your inheritance in person. So that the question of 
your return becomes, if I may be allowed the liberty of 
saying so. not so much one of inclination as of family duty." 

And, “ Duty," thought John Masterson. “ Duty! But 
haven’t I duties here ? " 

The thought summed up most of his trouble ; and presently 
—once more tugging at his moustache—lie started in to 
revisualize the whole chain of untoward events which had 
brought that trouble, and the inheritance of his father’s money, 
upon him. 

" Funny," went on his thoughts. “ Funny ! " 

And certainly it did seem funny—if it weren’t for the tragedy 
of it—that they should all have died, and all without male issue, 
all those five elder brothers whose lives had once stood between 
him and the “ old man’s" fortune. 

Take Charlie, for instance, gay Charlie with his love for the 
tiesh-pots and his gay young wife and his two gay little daughters ! 
Why should a Boche shell have got Charlie—Charlie of all people 
--the very first day he went over the top below Hill Sixty ? 

Foolish to ask that question, of course ! As foolish as asking 
why a Turkish rifle had put its bullet through Bobbie’s--bachelor 
Bobbie’s—heart, that night on the red beaches at Gallipoli; 
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or why David—solemn old David—should have gone down to 
his death, and a'thousand with him, in the gray waters of the 
Skager-Rack. 

“ War's war, of course,” mused John Masterson. Still, 
it was bad luck, rotten bad luck, that it should have taken thr* 
three of them.” 

Yet, even so, the War had left Hector and Martin. They 
hadn’t met their deaths in action; but uselessly, barely a 
month before the “ old man ” had made that last will and 
testament of his, amid the flaming wreckage of the London- 
Buda mail-plane as it crashed to rock among the Alpine gorges. 

And, “ Poor old governor,” mused John Masterson. ” Poor 
old governor! I bet it was that last shock which killed him. 
He liked Hector better than any of us ; and a man doesn’t get 
over that kind of thing when he’s ninety-four.” 

Still, it did seem funny—a regular trick of some malicious 
fate—that neither Hector nor Martin, the one with three children 
and the other with four, should have succeeded in producing the 
man grandchild of his father’s desire. 


§2 

Outside, beyond the plaited grass of the sun-blinds, the 
Abyssinian afternoon already tempered its heat. But within 
John Masterson still sat pensive. 

I m forty, he was thinking. “ And at forty a man 
doesn t change.” 

After all, was it his duty to go back—even temporarily—to 
England . Didn t his duty lie here ? Here in Ethiopia—here in 
this older, yet newer, land whose brown rulers were so eager for 
guidance, so anxious to learn what little an Englishman could 
teach them of English hygiene, and of English order, and of all 
those simpler blessings which careless home-folk, the folk of the 

pa ^ ed St I ee S x and , th . e made draina g e and the unarmed con- 

f . or f the > r granted right-with never a landowner 
and never a pnest and never a politician to say them, “ Nay.” 

was dktnlw SS P ° 1I I t in J° hn Ma sterson’s deliberations, he 
Amwl w by the v customa ry altercation, conducted in shrillest 

«-•> ■“> 

tell tW g ;iL^ enelik 7 aS sh °u tin g- “ Dog of a dung-carrier. I 

this aftemoon my w ed ^ j ld not 0rder the horse * Rover » for 
wMch^w^ 0 gh'f n,°. rde £ ed the black horse and that saddle 
unich was given to him by the Captain Farrar.” 
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“ Thou liest,” replied Yasu. " May thy grandfather's head 
bear witness that the truth is not in thee. Only this forenoon, 
the red man ordered him Rover and the saddle which thou seest 
upon her.” 

The “ red man ” in question listened, not without amuse¬ 
ment, for several seconds. Then, rising from his table, he 
parted the sun-blinds ; and called, also in Amharic, “ Menelik, 
Menelik ! Be silent, and come hither." 

The African back-chat ceased at Masterson’s call; and, a 
minute or so later, Menelik—tall in the white toga-like chatnma 
of his race, his black frizzy hair gleaming with ghi, his brown face 
sweating and the anger of the altercation still in his brown eyes— 
came swiftly into the room. 

“ All Gourages are fools and the sons of fools," began Mene¬ 
lik ; and was just about to launch into one of his usual tirades 
against that strange, pale, semi-European race who serve the 
conquering Abyssinians as hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
when Masterson cut him short with a calm, “ Yasu speaks truth. 
I changed the orders whilst thou wast sleeping. Bring sun-hat 
and riding-whip; and give me yon coat upon the wall." 

[ Menelik, in no wise abashed at his own defeat, obeyed the 
orders; and almost immediately Masterson—Haringford’s 
letter bulging one capacious pocket of his loose red-lined shooting 
jacket—was striding out of his workroom, his riding-boots creak¬ 
ing a little as they trod the wide matting-floored corridor, into 
open air. 

It was still the hour of the siesta. Above him, as he issued 
from the long, low, tile-roofed house of the I.egation, the Ethiopian 
sky had not yet changed its flawless sapphire. Parrots were 
chattering among the garden-bushes. A bright green thrush 
hopped gaily across the drive where Rover, his gray Gojam 
pony, whinnied to him as she pawed the dust. Huge butterflies, 
swallow-tailed and sapphire as the sky, were fluttering about 
the rose-trees. On his perch by the mud tennis-court, " Galla 
Boy," Mrs. Frankie's white marabout, had not yet raised his 
bill from his breast-feathers. But already, as the pale-skinned 
Yasu, grinning a little at his victory over Menelik, brought 
Rover to the porch, the tiniest of breezes was ruffling the 
leaves of the eucalyptus avenue; and Masterson, mounting 
cleverly for so thick-set a man, knew it for the forerunner of 
the evening cool. 

" Are thy children well, Yasu ? ” he asked, tightening his 
topee-strap under his chin and gathering the bridle-reins in his 
other hand. 
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“Aye, Master. Thanks to the medicine thou didst give 
them, my children are well.” 

“ It is good Yasu. I return at dusk. See that thou art 
waiting for me. And let go her head." 

Whereupon the gray pony, hogging her back and tossing at 
her snaffle, went off at a hand-canter down the drive. 


§3 

Just for a moment or so, Masterson, busy with the antics of 
his steed, lost sight of his trouble. A hundred yards, however, 
sufficed for Rover’s subduing ; and as the pair of them came at 
the customary jig-jog past the saluting Sowars at the gateway, 
and beyond them into that great plain which separates the leafy 
Legation quarter of Addis Ababa from the leafy town, his mind 
restarted its perturbing deliberations. 

“ Confound it,’’ he deliberated. “ Confound it ! 1 won’t 

leave the place.’’ 

For now the magic of this place was full on Masterson ; 
and, pulling to a walk, he rode, as men mazed with magic do 
ride, very slowly, his eyes far to the south where Mount Zequala 
rose in sun-bathed glory against the limitless African blue. 

Aye ! Magic. The spell of an adopted country, of the land 
which sheer inclination, and no mere accident of birth, has made 
one’s own. If ever it came upon a man, it came upon John 
Masterson then, as he rode—slowly, slowly, slowly—by the dusty 
polo-ground and the deserted race-track, his eyes on the trees and 
the-mountains, his mind on the work which his heart had given 
mm towards the heart of that town which the Emperor Menelik, 
newly flushed with victory, christened, in the days when John 
Masterson was still a fag at Eton. “ The City of the New Flower ’’ 
It seemed so far away that other, tamer land beyond the 
mountain 5 . Riding always riding ; where the red dogs snarled 
one from the red-brown dust-heaps, and the mud-brown child- 

Rnw k t d e r V u n of lom ' cloth - shouted “ Alamt, Alame ” to 
Sin 00 ; beats : u Where here a noble Messed in gold and 
and tuf' rT 1 ? be J we , en toes . trotted dignified a-muleback ; 
prnimd n Fidasha - hook-nosed and evil-eyed, spat upon the 

E wlh'on 6 trUdg f d t0Wards the ranges—riding,^always 

conce^Itl nnv l m - nd Upoi l one ' s life-work, how could one 
concentrate one s brain upon that England. 

presently of poetic thought continued; and 

Pr y, the magic still on him, Masterson began to remember, 
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not blurredly ds men remember little pleasures, but vividly as 
one who re-lives some great crisis in his life, his very first 
afternoon in Addis—that afternoon when, hot, and tired, and, 
truth to tell, a little disgruntled after that long railway climb 
from Dirre Daoua to the Entoto tableland, he had sought 
what shelter the casual traveller may find in the bare, echoing, 
bug-infested rooms of the Hotel Imperial \ and thence, having 
bathed away the dust of his journey, looked out for the first time 
from his wide verandah on to the dark-green gum-trees and the 
white stone buildings and the grass-roofed tukuh and the plains 
and the river-banks and the crop-lands and the mountains of this 
unknown Ethiopia. 

“ I knew that afternoon,” he muttered to himself. 

But that afternoon, nearly seven years ago now, he had not 
really known. Full knowledge—understanding that he had 
found, here in this place of all earth-places he had roamed, his 
life-work—had only come to him, months later, after his trek 
among the jungles and the rock-roads of the Arussi mountains , 
that long, long trek with the tired mules sweating under their 
gaudy harness, and the Gallas cursing under their heavy head¬ 
loads, and the camp-fires gleaming against the rocks o’night-times, 
and the ashes of the camp-fires gray of a morning, “ Gray and 
gray of a jungle-morning, when monkeys signalled the safan s 

passing.” . 

“Idiot,” muttered the riding Masterson. Idiot, inis 

isn’t the moment for quoting verses.” . 

Nevertheless, the poetic mood persisted; till, after a little 
while, he began to re-visualize how lie had first taken up this 
life-work—his chance meeting with Frankie Farrar, with Ras 
Tafari, the Regent, with the Regent's quaint Council of bearded 
brown-skinned priests and soldiers ; and his subsequent inter - 
view with Zauditu, the queer chubby-featured chubby-handed 
Empress of this queer race which, fighting-men for three thousand 
years, had only been defeated by the lighting-men of his own. 
“ Help us,” they had asked. “ Help us in our tasks of govern¬ 
ment.” And now—now after seven years of fruitful labour— 

Haringford wanted him to desert them. 

“ It can’t be done,” he decided, the poetry petering out of 

him. “ It simply can’t be done.” 

Already, slowly though Rover had picked her way across the 

roadless plain, horse and rider were almost into Addis. Here, 
too, the pony’s hoofs found no roads, only the mockeries of them 
—a hundred yards of unrolled Macadam disappearing in a water¬ 
less watercourse, a track beaten by human feet across a clearing 
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between the gum-trees, a remnant of hewn stone causeway long 
ago abandoned by its Gourage builders. 

“ If only I could make these people work," thought Master 
son, drawing rein for a moment. “ If only I could make cm 
work as well as they plan.” Then, closing his thick legs on the 
pony’s tubby flanks, he pressed her to an amble, and went on 
towards the centre of the straggling hill-side town. 

There were more naked children now ; children who shouted 
after him, “ Abate zukar! Abate zukat!" as he trotted by; 
more red dogs, snarling mangily from their couches in the dust ; 
more cloaked and solemn nobles, riding a-muleback, followed by 
their retinues of savage riflemen ; more humble folk trudging 
slowly from market, their Austrian dollars safely wrapped in 
their chammas, their amulets clinking on their brown necks, their 
braceleted women following behind. 

And presently, houses—some stone-built after the Luropean 
fashion but roofed with the eternal corrugated iron, some of 
stone and mud, with uncouth weirdly painted sloping eaves, 
and some mere native tukuls, grass-thatched after the older 
manner, with lean sheep grazing at their doorways and lean fowls 
clucking among the debris of their uncarted refuse—began to 
appear among the rocks and the eucalyptus-trees which hedged 
his way. 

” If only one could teach them sanitation,” continued Master- 
son’s thoughts. " If only one could teach them to keep the place 
clean.” ^ F 


The little mood of annoyance, however, passed as he rode 
forward, Rover perforce at walk, till he came, over a hump 
m the rocky ground, on the fine house of that High Priest whom 
Ethiopia calls I he Abouna,” and past it, rounding the new 
American Hospital, Stars and Stripes flaunting over its iron 
roof, into the Market Place. 


In the Market Place, the day’s work was almost over. The 
pepper-sellers and the basket-W’eavers had departed. Galla 
peasants, filthy in their worn rags, leaned wearily on their 
spears to watch their black women and blacker children re-load 
their scraggy donkeys for the farm. At the heaped stones of 
~ selling-booths only a few olive-faced Shoan 
t 1^ gesticulated angrily at their poorer customers, 
‘, he ul t r ate g!ierc /,e over the last of the honey or the 

T led r 0ffiCla ^t' Vere t0 beseen about the dilapidated 
a shed ?' Ever ywhere, the busy hum of morning had 
died down to that drone which precedes the night. g 

let the immense red-earthed quadrilateral still teemed with 
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life. Here, where the dung-fires smouldered, mules bit and 
jostled for the water-sacks. There, a group of the Regent’s 
soldiery, rifles piled and cartridge-belts loosened, squatted on 
their haunches ruund a giant earthenware gombo of native beer, 
tearing with reddened teeth at the red entrails of a newly- 
slaughtered ram. 

Here, a Levantine trader, greasy of face and avaricious of 
eye, fingered with cunning hand at a pile of unsold carpets. 
There, yet others of the same Asiatic breed brooded, fatly content 
with their day’s trading, over dwindled piles of Manchester cotton 
goods or native abougedid or the cheap jewellery of English Bir¬ 
mingham. While yonder, clustered round the single tree which 
marks the centre of that enormous square, a few camels from 
Somaliland were kneeling to be measured for their loads of gum 
and ostrich feathers ; and farther still, away beyond the camels 
and the single tree, ominous against the saffron verandahs of the 
low houses and the dark green foliage above them, rose the poles 
and cross-bar of Abyssinian justice, from which, both arms broken 
behind its back by the brutal pinions, the corpse of Melekot, the 
highwayman, still dangled, white-trousered and white-tunic’d 
as in life, swinging grotesquely to the risen breeze. 

All Ethiopia was in that scene and in the vultures circling 
above ; and for a long while John Masterson, motionless on his 
motionless pony, the topee pushed back from his broad forehead 
and his whip-lash trailing the dust, halted to watch it. Till, 
watching, his thoughts raced—raced back to the thousand other 
townships he had seen—townships of the prairie and the jungle, 
of the sea-marge and the Karroo; to Joh’burg, loud with its 
trams and its motor-cars ; to Auckland, quiet by its jewelled 
ocean ; to Ipoh, lost among its tin-mines and its rubber planta¬ 
tions ; to Calgary and Punta Arenas, and Bogota of the 
Columbians, and Lima of Peru. 

" Why this town ? "he thought suddenly. “ Why should this 
town, most savage of them all, claim me for its own ? ” 

Then a black thief, handless, cringed through the dust to 
Rover's very fetlocks ; and abruptly, as that black thief raised 
both wrists to show the still-livid sear-marks of the boiling fat 
into which his torturers had plunged them, whining while he 
did so, “0 Frangi, friend of our Ras and Empress, must these 
things be in Zauditu’s Ethiopia ? ” John Masterson realized to 
the full his own desire for serving the less fortunate of his fellow- 
creatures : that desire which—at once the essence of all true 
charity and of all great statesmanship—was the very key-note 
of his soul. 



CHAPTER TWO 


Twilight, the sudden twilight of equatorial Africa, fell swiftly as 
John Masterson cantered home towards the Legation. Already 
die c ^ ear sa PPhire of the sky had deepened to sapphire-matrix. 
Already, far to the west, the gold lacquer of the sun touched the 
black lacquer of the mountain-tops till all the roadless plain 
glimmered as with saffron fire. 

And now, as the sun-rim met the mountain-rim. both glowed 
scarlet—that same blood-scarlet which tinged the knives of the 
Emperor Menelik s men when they fell upon the men of Italy at 
1 3 ™' ^nd now. suddenly, as the shadow of horse and rider 

d , Rover ’ s ca ntering hoofs, and the shadows 

JuA lu b ! 0tted v °!J t the shadows of the rocks and the gum- 
i 11 ° th f sbadows on that roadless shadowy plain the 
lacaue aC o q f T hp ° f the fountain-tops swallowed the last gold 
IS- f SU r USCt: and ' above the mountain-tops the 

bebwXm th^h h 6 Sky dai * ened t0 deepest indigo while 
brown anH gh crags were bands of rose-madder and sepia- 

E^)£?d^k! >UrP agamSt thC ful1 bronze s Plendour of P the 
tn ?°u W ’ fitfully, when Rover would have quickened 

again. tretCh ' ga,,0P the ra “ k - John Masters^ halted 
rooftofAdfc' tarmsTfll 1 " his saddle ’ he could 3 ust ‘he 

gun-metal background nf nf™® c °PP er a S ainst the dark-green 
where torches h^d bet,?n he , wood [- ^om the distant Gebbi, 
the beat of drums sho^tW %?**?.?* gute-towers, came 
high wail of an Abv^inia’ ^ roar the caged lions and the 
snarling. Somewhere a T lyre \ Somewhere, a hyena was 

***%£*%* g ° ad , ed h P n - P his a ox e en for t^nlghf ^ M itS 
do to help these people ? .! hought Mast erson. “ What can one 
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For his recollection of the cringing thief was still vivid ; and 
as, darkness falling, he turned his back on the Gebbi and walked 
his pony home, there fell on him that mood of despairful brooding 
which only those who have laboured to serve the older races can 
surely know. 

Ethiopia, however much a man might plan or hope for it, 
would always be Ethiopia. The coming of Judaism, the coming 
of Christianity, even the coming of the telephone and the cinema 
—none of these had changed its essential savagery. The old 
rites, the old customs, still held. On its borders, the raider still 
disembowelled the raided and carried off their women into 
slavery. Even here in Addis was slavery—slavery, and those 
same gallows which had hanged Haman aforetime, and the hand¬ 
lopping knife and the branding-iron and the wired whip-lash for 

the thief. . ... 

Nor could anything he, a mere Frangi, might do, nor any 

argument he might adduce before that quaint council of bearded 
brown-skinned men, alter—even by one jot or one tittle that 
age-old slavery and those age-old penalties; because, here in 
the land to which Queen Makeda the Sheban returned, heavy with 
Solomon ben Daoud’s child, to found that dynasty which rules 
over it to this day, “ the red man ” was still the brown man s 
servant, not even his equal in the sight of the Law. 

That mood of despair passed; but presently, as Masterson 
returned to the Legation, it fell on him again. Dismounting, 
patting Rover’s muzzle, handing her over to ^asu, striding to 
his bare matchboarded bedroom where Menelik had already lit 
the oil-lamp and laid out his soft evening shirt and old smoking- 
jacket on the plain brass bed, there seemed no more certainty in 
this life-work he had chosen, no real reason why he should not 
return—temporarily at any rate—to the country of his birth. 

“ Nonsense," he told himself. “Nonsense! My work lies 

Nevertheless, home-thoughts were rising in him ; and after 
a while, as he passed to his bathroom and began sluicing his 
shoulders with the chilly water from the big earthenware gombo, 
he began to see—as only an Englishman many years exiled from 
England can see—pictures of the Old Country : of London gloomy 
in fog or gay with sunshine ; of spring-time at Mastersleigh ; 
of the Solent, with his father’s steam-yacht riding at anchor; 
of the Dover cliffs and the Kentish hop-fields and the ndge-and- 
furrow of Midland shires. 
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John Masterson was just stuffing pipe and tobacco-pouch into 
the pockets of his smoking-jacket, when peremptory knuckles 
rapped on the thin door-panels and a peremptory voice called 
through them : " John ! Are you there, John ? Can I conn- 
in ?” when, without waiting for an answer to his questions, Frankie 
Farrar, also dressed for dinner, came quickly into the room. 

“ You’re a nice chap," went on the newcomer, a hard-bitten 
little man with a tight-skinned ferrety face, a small reddish 
moustache, and the cool eyes of the professional soldier. “ What 
about our tennis ? You'll get it when Mrs. F. comes down to 
dinner." 

“ Sorry, Frank," apologized Masterson. " But 1 forgot all 
about the tennis. As a matter of fact, I’ve been a bit harassed 
this afternoon." 

“ Harassed ? " queried the other, purloining a cigarette from 
the tin on his friend's dressing-table. “ What about ? " 

" Oh, nothing. That’s to say nothing in particular." 

" Well—I've no doubt the Missus will forgive you. Been 
having a pow-wow with the Ras, I suppose ? " 

" No. I went for a ride." 

The little red major of West African Rifles, seconded some 
years back for special service in Abyssinia, understood better 
than to press for further confidences. Curious to learn what 
Masterson intended doing now that he had " come into a bit of 
money from his governor," he realized, knowing his man, that 

old John would only reveal those intentions in his own eood 
time. 


Reticent bloke is our John,” mused Frankie Farrar as— 

the bronze gong picked up by his wife in Harrar market-place 

sounding musically for dinner—the pair of them made their 

way out of Masterson s apartments, down various oil-lit corri¬ 
dors, into the big tiffin-room. 

vet W wi ? d ™ s at the far e»d of the tiffin-room had not 

ih! At • shuttered. Beyond the close-meshed muslin curtains 

e aardenl J ust nsing, hugely silver, above the dark of 

Round tT A b'g, am P hong from the high lime-washed ceiling 
bare W, cand ^.ht table, laid for five" Abyssinian servant!; 

already s tnnd n t ! r t “ ght llne A n trouscrs and loose white tunics, 
SbmM h attention. At the sideboard, an Indian kbit- 
latgar busied brown hands with the whiskey decanter jugs and 

soda-water bottles. But no Indian punkah fanned thi scene ; 
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because the nights on the Entoto tableland are cool as September 
nights at home. 

“ We're the first, as usual,” pronounced Farrar, approaching 
the sideboard. “ What about a mild peg ? ” 

“ Thanks. A chota peg's just what I need, Frank.” 

The khitmatgar, smiling into his beard (for the little ceremony 
was a nightly one), mixed the mild drinks ; and the two friends 
were still sipping at them when Farrar’s spouse, followed by 
Fairclough, the tall clean-shaven Minister, and Saunders, his 
young Scottish secretary, entered the tiffin-room. 

“ I’ve got a bone to pick with you, John,” began the big, 
square-shouldered, horsy-faced woman in the out-of-date white 
evening-dress, whom the entire Legation regarded as its temporal 
head. “ In fact I've got two bones to pick with you. When a 
man lives in a Heaven-forsaken hole like Addis Ababa, his first 
duty is to be sociable; and his second”—Mrs. Farrars black 
eyes twinkled in mock flirtatiousness—“ is not to disappoint his 
friend’s wife.” 

“ A most improper remark,” commented Fairclough as they 
sat down. 

The meal—some imported sardines, a native soup flavoured 
with chilis, the inevitable chicken with the garden peas which 
were Mrs. Frankie’s especial pride, and a pumpkin pie followed 
by a big silver dish of bananas, grapes, and pomegranates— 
passed pleasantly enough. Talk, as always, wavered between 
local sport and local” shop.” 

The first secretary of the French Legation, announced Mrs. 
Frankie, had just had a batch of new polo ponies sent up from 
the country. Of these, the worst were for sale. Monsieur 
Chefneu was threatening to retire if Ras Tafari would not 
present the gold cup at next week’s race meeting. The Ameri¬ 
cans—said Saunders—were on the verge of securing another 
oil-boring concession, “ This time, in the neighbourhood of 
Gondar.” Two more commercial travellers, and a mysterious 
individual with a blue beard and green glasses, whose passport 
stated him to be an archaeologist bent on deciphering the Himya- 
ritic inscriptions on the monoliths at Axum, had arri\ed at 
Djibouti from Hamburg, and were being held up at Dirre Daoua 
pending identification. 

“ These infernal Huns,” rasped Farrar, as Saunders imparted 
that last information. " They’ll snaffle the whole trade of the 
country, and most of the museum pieces into the bargain, before 
they’ve done. Our people haven’t even got the nous to send cne 
commercial traveller, let alone a brace.' 
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“ Oh, we all know England’s gone to the demnition bow-wows 
since you were seconded to the Foreign Office,” remarked the 
cynical Fairclough. “ Why don’t you become a naturalized 
Somali and have done with it ? 

Meanwhile Masterson, his mind still set on its own problem, 
contented himself with a few monosyllabic comments. Even 
when the port decanter began to circulate, and the spoons clinked 
against the coffee-cups, and the aroma of Fairclough's imported 
cigars mingled with the cloying perfume of the pomegranates, 


he found conversation more than usually difficult. For the first 
time in seven years, it seemed to him that this particular atmos¬ 
phere had lost its charm. Watching now one and now another of 
his fellow-diners, watching the moon as she rose beyond tlie- 
windows, watching the servants as they cleared away the fruit 
plates, his thoughts wandered—wandered towards home. 

" You certainly are the strong, silent man to-night, my 
friend,” Mrs. Farrar chaffed him when—her own cigarette 
finished, and her Minister duly reminded not to linger loo long 
over his cigar—she departed for the drawing-room. 

Masterson’s thoughts, however, continued to obsess him ; 
till presently, Saunders leaving them for a moment, Fairclough 
and Farrar resumed their never-ending argument about ” the 
state of things in the Old Country.” 

You can take it from me,” began Farrar, patterning the 

table-cloth with square thumb-nail, ” that the Old Country’s 

breaking up. As a race, we English are almost done. The British 

Empire maj r last another fifty, or possibly another hundred, years. 

ut that s about the limit of it. We’re in the same condition 

Kome was under the Byzantine Caesars. Dry-rot’s setting in. 

1 he last time I was home I could almost smell it.” 

Jubkfeh 1 ” countered Fairclough. “ Utter'rubbish I The 

\vw h Empir f . s be P n break ing up ever since I Van remember. 
W hat you need is a dose of salts.” 

ledee nee f ds j~ Farrar ' s S ra >'eyes did not acknotv- 
tcllfni™ ^ t_ "j I s , a fcW honest men - Wlat with the Socialists 
he nice ? nd ‘ he , Profiteers another, and everyone else in 

SA "■>'* i* ■» ■ 

Words, my dear fellow. Words 1 ” 

Ihe wrangle, inevitable as the chili soup and chicken which 
had preceded it. went on to the inevitable crescendo 

gives a tiiw 11 ',, I ,roc ' aim jd Farrar, " that nobody in England 

except fo?mi? the r m ? ke - Irelaud ' s gone already- 
except for Ulster, and the politicians’ll betray Ulster as soon as 
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ever they get a chance. India—thanks to Messrs. Montague. 
Montague and Co.—is just about ripe for another mutiny. If 
Smuts loses the next South African election, we can kiss the 
Rand good-bye. Canada’ll go Yank the moment it pays her to. 
And Australia-” 

“ Australia, needless to say,” concluded the unmoved Fair- 
clough, " will be annexed by the King of the Cannibal Islands. 
Meanwhile, though, don’t you think we might enjoy one last 
rubber of bridge ? ” 


§3 

In the long, rather chilly drawing-room, furnished after the 
heterogeneous fashion of apartments whose outgoing inmates 
sell their unwanted “ sticks ” to the incoming exile (and so ad 
infinitum), servants had set out the fretted ebony bridge-table 
between the two standard oil-lamps ; and at it, patience-packs 
in front of her, sat Mrs. Frankie. 

“ Three quarters of an hour ! ” proclaimed Mrs. Frankie. 
“ I've played two Canfields and one Devil. Got the Devil out, 
too. What kept you—stories ? ” 

“ No! The Decline and Fall of the British Empire,” ex¬ 
plained Fairclough. 11 A series of lectures by Francis Farrar, 
sometime a Major in the King’s West African Rifles. 

“Oh, Frank doesn’t believe half he says,” laughed Mrs. 
Frankie, changing patience-cards for bridge-cards, and cutting 
Masterson out of the first rubber. " He wouldn’t be a soldier if 
he didn’t like a good grouse. No trumps, your Excellency. And 

I’ll thank you not to double.” 

The four went at their game, and Masterson, not sorry to 
be out of it, sat down to a detective story. But to-night 
the atmosphere of the detective story, as the atmosphere of the 
Legation, failed to charm ; and after half a chapter he put down 
the book and returned to thought. 

At last, the rubber—a protracted one—finished ; and, cutting 
in, he managed, for the next half-hour or so, to concentrate his 
not very quick brain on the intricacies of the play. Subcon¬ 
sciously, however, his mind was still on its problem. 

“ Supposing,” argued his subconscious mind, “ that Franks 
right about the Empire, and Fairclough’s wrong. In that case 
where does an Englishman’s duty lie—in a country’ that belongs 
to foreigners, or in his own ? ’ 

*• I'll talk things over with Frank.” he decided suddenly. 
‘It may help me to sec where 1 stand.” 
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§4 

To Frankie Farrar, essentially a regular soldier, with all the 
regular soldier s essential simplicity of outlook, his pal, John 
Masterson, had always been a bit of a puzzle. 

That a man of leisure, with neither kith nor kin nor wife 
dependent on him, should drift out—the Great War at an end 
—on a big-game shooting expedition to Abyssinia, was under¬ 
standable enough. But that that same man should choose to 
exile himself, apparently for the rest of his life, in the one country 
in the world where the white man ranked lower than the native ; 
that he should work harder than any native, first at the acquisi¬ 
tion of the difficult Amhariclanguage.and then, Amharic acquired, 
as the unsalaried and (at least in Fairclough’s estimation) rather 
troublesome adviser of a despotic foreign Government—these 
things seemed to make “ old John ” the kind of psychological 
problem which no amount of a poor soldier’s rule-of-thumb reason¬ 
ing could hope to solve. 

Mrs. Frankie, needless to say, being a woman at heart for 
all her outward manliness, had solved the problem—some years 
ago now—in the usual womanly way. " Some girl at home must 
have thrown him over,” Mrs. Frankie had decided. “ Nothing 
else’d keep a man all these years in Addis Ababa." But to-night, 
as Mrs. F'rankie’s husband settled himself in the Willesden canvas 
chair of his friend’s workroom, and, lighting a last cheroot, con¬ 
sidered the set, rather stern face which confronted him across the 
table, that solution of the problem seemed more than ever 
ridiculous. 

“ Old chap," began his friend, puffing solemnly at his pipe, 
“ I’m in the devil’s own difficulty. The more I think about it, 
the less I know what is the right thing to be done about the 
governor’s money. Haringford’s written. He says I ought to 
go home. But the trouble is that I don’t want to go home. 
I’ve always been a rolling stone, you see. Even as a kid I couldn't 
stick being in one place for more than about a month." 

But you've stuck Abyssinia for the last seven years," inter¬ 
rupted the puzzled Farrar. " So I don’t understand-" 

I know you don’t understand, Frank." Masterson laughed 

a shy kind of laugh that explained nothing. “ No more do I. 
At least, not quite. Only, somehow or other ..." 

T^: man a t the table fell silent, wrestling against his usual 

disability for self-expression ; and, watching him in equal silence, 
the little man in the chair suddenly realized that he loved this 
curiously unconfidential friend of his with that love which only 
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one self-reliant man, marooned in the earth’s waste places, can 
conceive for another. 

" I don't know what I'll do with myself if old John does go 
home,” mused the little man, gulping a great mouthful of cheroot 
smoke. ” Take to drink, I expect—or chuck Africa for good.” 

Meanwhile, Masterson, unaware of his friend’s emotions, 
continued to struggle with his own. 

“ Somehow or other,” he repeated, " somehow or other, 
Frank, the mere idea of leaving Addis—even temporarily—gives 
me the confounded hump. I don’t know whether I’m doing any 
good here or whether I’m not. Sometimes I think the Ras and 
those priests of his don’t give a tinker’s curse for anything I tell 
’em ; and sometimes—you’ll call me an idiot, I suppose—I 
shudder to imagine where they’d be without me. Take the 
Railway alone. Next year, if only we can get that British 
director-" 

“ But the Railway’s a joke,” interpolated Farrar. " When 
the Dankali don’t snaffle the signal wires to make bracelets and 
stop the traffic altogether, our pal the Regent holds up the express 
for a three hours’ shikar because he happens to have seen a brace 
of lions or a leash of leopards from his saloon window.” 

“ Oh, I agree that the Franco-Ethiopian isn't the London, 
Midland and Scottish,” admitted Masterson. ” Still, it isn't quite 
as bad as all that.” 

The big man, still shirking his main issue, talked slowly on ; 
and, presently, listening without comment, the little man's 
emotions underwent the faintest change. So John—poor old 
John—really did get some satisfaction out of this crazy country 
and its crazy rulers. Well 1 Well! Every man to his taste. 
Give him—Frankie Farrar—London 1 

” By the way,” he interpolated again, " you haven’t told me 
how much your governor actually left.” 

” I haven’t the faintest idea.” Masterson laughed another 
of his shy, non-explanatory laughs. ” Not that it makes any 
difference if he left half a million. You see, Frank, by the time 
a chap who has had a bit of money all his life gets to my age. 
money doesn’t really count. What really counts is doing what 
one likes. And I like Abyssinia. That’s what makes things so 
jolly difficult to decide. One can’t always follow’ one’s bent, you 
see, and if, if”—stumblingly, ‘old John’ came to that main 
issue—” if what you were saying about England to-night, if what 
you’ve been saying ever since you got back from your last leave, 
is half-true, why then perhaps Ilaringford’s right and I really 
ought to go home for good. I 'm not saying that out of vanity 
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hushed the thunder of their roaring. Only here in the garden was 
sound—the whir of a hawk-moth among the flowers, the croak of 
a frog, the chirp of a hammer-bird calling to her mate. And 
presently it seemed to Masterson that these sounds, too. died 
away, leaving him alone with that vague uncomprehended Power 
which is the inner conscience of a man. 

For a long while he stood there ; silent ; self-absorbed ; the 
scent of the roses and the lilies cool in his nostrils ; the night-air 
cool on his forehead ; all his faculties, except that one faculty of 
conscience, at rest. Then, very slowly, once more moving as a 
sleep-walker moves, he turned away from the serenity of the 
garden ; and, passing back through the open windows, knelt 
him down—a figure half saintly and half grotesque in the silver¬ 
streaming moonlight—to pray. 

“ God,” prayed Masterson, kneeling on the bare floor by his 
plain brass bed, “ shew me my duty plain.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


§ i 

If ever a line of classical poetry applied to the psychological 
situation of a modem man, that line which runs, “ They change 
their skies above them, but not their hearts who roam,” applied 
to the psychological situation of John Masterson, as he woke from 
an uncomfortable doze in the over-heated Pullman to find 
the strike-delayed Folkestone boat-train at last running out 
of the frost-bound countryside into the thin fog of Greater 
London. 

Casting his memory backwards, while his eyes opened to reveal 
the mahogany-panelled compartment, the elegantly-dressed 
foreigner who faced him across the small glass-topped table, and 
the little brass-edged bar-counter under the brass-edged railway- 
clock beyond, it seemed to him that every single happening since 
his decision to return had occurred in one simultaneous flash of 
that infinite dimension which the finite mind calls, Time. 

In that moment of waking, he could hardly believe that he 
had really left Abyssinia;; had actually taken that first un¬ 
comfortable journey from Addis Ababa to the mosquito- 
haunted rest-house at Hawash, and flourishing Dirre Daoua, and 
the fortress-guarded frontier station of Daounle ; that he had 
ever travelled from barren Djibouti, over sapphire seas where 
the last of the sun went out in a quick green flame behind the 
steamer’s league-long smoke-plume, to an even barrener Aden ; 
and on from Aden by Perim headland; and on from Perim, 
through the shimmering heat-hazes and the rolling sand-dunes of 
the Canal, to where the lights of Ismailia town gleamed silver 
across the black-steel waters of Ismailia lake ; and on from Ismailia 
to Port Said with its banjoes tinkling the tunes of home ; and on 
from Port Said through the quiet straits of Italian Messina to the 
loud sun-warmed wharves of French Marseilles. 

Only his body—it seemed to him—had travelled that slow 

sea-route and the quick European railway-route which followed 
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it and the last narrow channel between him and England. Men¬ 
tally—it seemed to him—he was still in Addis ; still concluding 
that last interview with Ras Tafari; still awaiting Zauditu s 
pleasure among her rifled soldiery in the courtyard of the Gebbt. 
still drinking those last farewell toasts in the big tiffin-room of the 
Legation ; still talking with Frankie Farrar while they awaited in 
the heat and hubbub of the crowded platform the long-delayed 

departure of the coast-bound mail. 

“ You'll like London all right when you get there,” Frankie 

Farrar had said. All very well that, for Frankie 1 

A different voice, and the round face of the uniformed con¬ 
ductor, saying, “ We’ll be in in a little more than ten minutes now. 
sir. Shall I find you a porter when we get to Charing Cross ? 
recalled Masterson sharply to the present. Thanking the man, 
and tipping him a modest sixpence, he rose—a big, somewhat 
clumsy figure in his one worn suit of European homespun ; 
apologised to the foreigner opposite ; collected his ebony stick, 
his shabby green hat and his out-of-date ulster from the rack ; 
put on the ulster, and, sitting down again, drew up the window- 
blind. 

Already, peering out through the misted pane, he could see 
lights springing at him out of the fog ; picture after serried picture 
of massed dwelling-houses, with here a factory blurring by, and 
there a deep canyon of tram-clanging street glittering into focus, 
glittering out again as more and more and yet more houses closed 
in upon the train. 

" Horrible,” he thought. " Horrible.” 

At last, the dwelling-houses opened out and a long hoarding 
of posters swung into view. Opposite this hoarding, the train, 
by now nearly at its destination, came almost to a standstill. 

“ Ugly,” went on Masterson’s thoughts. " Damned ugly.” 

All the same, since anything was better than thought, he 
began an aimless study of the posters ; and presently one of them 
—a particularly daring conception of modern womanhood, 
splashed in scarlet and orange against a peacock-blue background, 
with “ Templeton’s Wife ” printed in enormous letters above, 
and underneath, in almost equally large letters, “A Play by 
Adrian Rose ”—recalled a memory of his boyhood. 

Hadn’t there been a Rose—an Adrian Rose—at his tutor’s ? 
Of course there had. Cuiious sort of chap. Jew. Frightfully 
ke ™on the theatre, too. Funny if he had taken to writing plays. 

The locomotive jerked on before Masterson’s recollection 
could further materialize; and abruptly, as it came upon the 
slums of Thameside South, all the anticipated depression of 
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home-coming had him in its grip. He felt that he hated this 
London ; felt that he would always go on hating it, that no power 
on earth would ever persuade him to remain in England for one 
moment longer than might be absolutely necessary for the settle¬ 
ment of his affairs. 

" We'll go back,” he decided, rising again as Thameside South 
clanked past. “ Yes, by Jove. As soon as ever I can get this 
job done, Menelik and I'll go back." 


§2 

That mood of full depression, that itch to escape back from 
London into the wide spaces of equatorial Africa, still possessed 
John Masterson’s soul as the slums of Thameside South gave 
way to the light-fringed sweep of the Thames itself, and the 
hazy outlines of the Houses of Parliament, with Big Ben, its 
giant hands already pointing to ten minutes past nine, towering 
high and ghostly above them. 

But, as the boat-train halted alongside the platform, and, 
stepping out of it, he received his battered be-labelled Gladstone 
from the hands of the attendant, he experienced—for the first 
time since leaving Addis— one tiny thrill *t the thought of being 
“ home." 

Charing Cross Station, bright and bustling under the arc- 
lamps of a January evening, made such a contrast with the 
terminus at Addis Ababa. There, all would have been toil and 
turmoil, shouting and disorganization. Here—strike or no strike 
—everything was quiet and orderly, efficient and organized. 
Here, too, something—could it be the remembered smell of smoke 
and train-oil, or the voice of the obliging porter who asked, 
taking charge of his Gladstone, " Is there anything in the van, 
sir ? ” or perhaps the incongruity of Menelik’s appearance as he 
approached, shivering in his white chamma, through the curious 
knot of passengers round the door of the Pullman ?—carried the 
sharp conviction that he, John Masterson, belonged to this 
country ; that this country, whether he liked it or no, belonged 
to him. 

And that tiny thrill—while Menelik, who had at last won to 
his side, was muttering apprehensions lest the “ Gourage with the 
red tie "should make away with his" Frangi's baggage-tickutt " 
—was still with Masterson, when he perceived his family solicitor, 
the inevitable top-hat on his head, signalling to him with lifted 
umbrella above the heads of the crowd. 
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“ I thought it must be you,” remarked James Haringford, 
a tall distinguished-looking person in the middle sixties, 
clean-shaven and domed of forehead, with keen hazel eyes and 
the controlled voice of the well-educated professional man, as he 
reached him and shook hands. ” I knew it must be you the 
moment I saw,” with a glance at Menelik, “ him. How are you ? 
And welcome home.” 

" You got my telegram, then ? ” 

“ Yes. But I should have met you anyway.” 

“ I’m sure it’s very kind of you.” 

" Oh, not at all. Not at all.” 

The two men, each a little shy of the other, continued to talk 
commonplaces while the porter, always under Men-lik’s distrustful 
eye, and not in the l^ast assisted by Menelik’s unintelligible 
jabber, found Masterson’s cabin-trunk, his brass clamped 
gun-cases, his dunny-bags, and his camp-kit. Then, these 
retrieved from behind the luggage barriers, Haringford, half 
paternally and half in the suave manner which he reserved for his 
most important clients, broke the first of his news. 

“ Your aunt, Miss Masterson,” began Haringford, ” I wrote 
you, didn’t I, that she was still alive and—if I may say so—kicking 
—would rather you didn’t put in an appearance at Carlton House 
Terrace until half-past ^hree to-morrow afternoon. So, in the 
circumstances, my wife and I thought that, instead of going 
to an hotel for to-night, you might like to spend it with us.” 

“ That’s awfully kind of you both, Haringford. But.” now 

Masterson in his turn glanced at Menelik, " shan’t I be rather an 
imposition ? ” 


Oh, Haringford took the point, " don’t worry about your 
man. We'll fix him up somehow or other.” 

" Really, though, it does seem-” 

"My dear John, don't argue.” The solicitor let the pro¬ 
fessional manner lapse as he laid a compelling hand on Master- 
sons arm. “ It’s long past nine already, and I’ve promised Dick 
—hes my son, you know—that he and one of his best girls can 
have the car to-night. So let’s get a move on.” 

Getting a move on, they found Haringford’s car, and. 

^ eS \ de lt( an old ' fa shioned-looking chauffeur who 
immediately began helping the porter to load the luggage 

do " e ’ Haringford motioned Menelik to a seat outside (a 
ST? Wh ' Ch “ enelik - th e motor-cars in Abyssinia being 

laconic ord 4With ° Ut e " thllSiaSm) 1 ^ * ave th “ 

“ Feel a bit strange, eh. John ? ” asked Haringford, as 
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they began to worm their way slowly out of he station into 
the lights of the Strand. t 

“ Yes. I do rather. It’s the strike, I expect. Not finding 
things normal, you know.” 

” Oh, strikes are normal enough, these days. You’ll soon get 
used to them.” And Haringford, smiling philosophically as he 
lit himself one of his rare cigarettes, relapsed into silence. 

Barring a few hurried war-leaves, it was twelve years since 
Masterson had been in London ; and even at first glance the 
changes in the place struck him as tremendous. Horses had prac¬ 
tically vanished from the streets. The fleets of motor omnibuses 
seemed to have doubled and re-doubled and re-doubled again 
since his last visit. 

And once into Piccadilly it seemed to the returning wanderer 
as though he were no longer in a remembered town. Here the 
crowds of foot-folk on the pavements were as no crowds he 
could recollect; the moving sky-signs that flickered and twirled 
and serpentined above them, more like the lights of Broadway 
than the lights of Home. 

And," Is this really Town? ” he asked of his inquiring mind, as 
they came out of Piccadilly and swept up Regent Street. " Or is 
it New York ? ” 

• r For in Regent Street the New Yorkishness of this new London 
was even more apparent than in Piccadilly. The long yellow 
regular curve of the Quadrant had been practically demolished ; 
and in its place, all sorts of various-heighted edifices, almost all 
of them with their shop-fronts still a glare of electric radiance, rose 
jagged against the night. 

"It all looks prosperous enough,” decided the returning 
wanderer, as they went on, past Oxford Circus, metamorphosed 
out of all recognition, into the comparative quiet of compara¬ 
tively unchanged Portland Place ; " but I think I liked the old 
London best.” 

Which decision reached, the car drew up at an unpretentious 
front-door in one of those unpretentious side-streets which back 
on to the Outer Circle of Regent’s Park. 

§3 

The unpretentious front-door of No. 16, Wessex Place, opened 
to reveal an unpretentious parlour-maid ; and a moment or 
so later, John Masterson, having entered an unpretentious hall, 
found himself shaking hands with his hostess. 5 

Unlike London, Mrs. Haringford had hardly^altered with the 
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passing of the years. A trifle short, a trifle plump, with black 
eves and graying hair, she still had that manner which seemed 
to say “ If you're a friend of James’, you're a friend of 
mine and could still put a man at his ease with her very 

first sentence. „ . , , . ,, 

“ So you’re back at last,” she said. And starving, I ve no 

doubt. This is Dick. He'll shew you where to wash ; and 
then we’ll have dinner at once. 

“ How do you do ? ” Haringford’s only son, a slightly shorter 
edition of his father, one hand fidgeting at the white tie of his 
evening kit, materialized from behind his mother s back as she 
spoke. “ Come along up to my room, if you don’t mind. 
They’ll unpack for you afterwards.” 

" What about my servant, though ? ” 

“ Oh, never mind about your nigger 1 The pater’ll see to 
him.” 

The junior partner in Haringford and Haringford, unlike the 
senior, was of the talkative kind. 

" I don’t mind telling you,” he confided while Masterson— 
having followed him up two flights of picture-hung staircase to a 
pleasant gas-warmed bedroom with Eton rowing photographs on 
its walls—was busying himself with soap and towels at the 
lavatory-basin, ” that the pater’s tickled to death at having got 
you home. Miss Masterson, of course, is a perfect dear. But 
when it comes to doing business ...” 

" My aunt Euphemia,” spluttered Masterson, his head emerg¬ 
ing from the water, “ always was a difficult person to deal with.” 

“ Difficult I ” Dick Haringford laughed ruefully. " I should 
say she was difficult. Why the other day, when I went to call 
on her—to take her a cheque, as a matter of fact—you see, we’ve 
not been able to get probate yet, so the pater’s had to finance 
things by borrowing from the Bank on his own security—she 
sent her major domo, and he’s a thousand years old if he’s an 
hour, to say that your father had always told her never to have 
anything to do with moneylenders. * And would I please inform 
niy father that she thoroughly disapproved of everything he had 
done since her brother's death.’ ” 

And what did you do then ? ” asked Masterson, towelling 
his unruly hair. 

t a ?° * ” Dick Haringford laughed again. ” What could 
t do ? You know the way things are run at Carlton House 
Terrace. I just fled.” 

Dick Haringford, having got thus far into his client’s good 
graces, would have given a good deal to ask him a few personal 

C 
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questions. But something about Masterson's appearance con¬ 
veyed, even to^the; fence-rushing ^proclivities of youth, that 
“ the pater," as usual, had been right in impressing caution in 
one’s dealings with him ; and eventually, with no personal ques¬ 
tions asked, and a tactful, “ I hope you won't think it beastly 
rude if I rush away immediately I've had a bit of soup and a 
cutlet," he left matters, as he himself phrased it, in slain quo; 
and escorted his guest downstairs to the library. 

In the library—a tiny box of a red-papered room which barely 
contained its two saddle-bag chairs, its big desk, its safe and its 
bookcases—Mrs. Haringford, her husband beside her, was 
already plying the cocktail shaker. 

" You’ll be glad to hear," announced Mrs. Haringford, 
" that it’s all arranged about your Menelik. Luckily, we’ve a 
little hotel just round the corner, and he’s going to sleep there." 

Florrie, the parlourmaid, entering to the vague aroma of 
cooking, prevented any further discussion of Menelik ; and after 
the shortest of delays—during which Mrs. Haringford's excellent 
cocktails were drunk standing and without ceremony—the four ol 
them went to their late meal. 

" A bottle of the Widow seems indicated. Don’t you agree, 
Martha ? ’’ beamed Haringford. " And the last of the eighteen- 
eleven to follow. That’s the least we can do to welcome our 
exile home." 


§4 

Dinner, the soup and cutlet of Dick’s prediction—an ex¬ 
quisitely fried sole to separate them—passed swiftly, and on the 
coming of the coffee, the junior partner in Haringford and Haring¬ 
ford, having kissed his mother good night, went out. 

" Tired, John ? " then queried Haringford. 

" Not in the least. I got forty winks on the train." 

" Then I suggest we adjourn." 

After a few puffs they did adjourn—Mrs. Haringford tactfully 

pleading sleepiness—to the library. 

“ And now for the brandy," began Haringford, opening the 
v,afe with a key from his chain. “ Here it is. A gift from your 
father, by the way. And practically unique—except for the six 
bottles in your own cellars, which we don’t propose mentioning 
in our inventories for fear lest the legacy duty on them should 
prove prohibitive. However, we won’t talk business to-night. 
We’ll just sit down and make ourselves comfortable." 

While they were at dinner, a little occasional table, with a 
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silver tray and two enormous glasses on it, had been set out 
between the two saddle-bag chairs ; and into these glasses— 
Masterson having seated himself—Haringford, handling his bottle 
as it deserved, poured two careful portions. 

“ Priceless stuff,” declared Haringford, also seating himself. 
“ Taste it and see.” 

His father’s Courvoisier eighteen-eleven was, even as his 
father’s solicitor said, priceless ; and, twirling it round its glass, 
letting its rare bouquet penetrate his nostrils ere he took the first 
delicious sip, John Masterson felt curiously content with exist¬ 
ence. After all, there was no need to hurry that return to Addis. 

“ Remarkable drink, this,” he remarked, relaxing into the 
depths of the saddle-bag chair ; while Haringford, watching 
him covertly, thought, ” He’s a queer animal is John. 
Quite human in some ways ; but a regular wild man from the 
woods in others. The less I tell him about things till to-morrow, 
the better.” 

Meanwhile, however, the fingers of John’s right hand 
were taking counsel with his moustache ; and eventually, his 
brandy finished, he managed to open up a question which 
had been on his mind ever since Marseilles. 

“ In your letter,” he began, ” you didn’t give me any figures. 
I don’t want to worry you about that to-night, of course. But 
I should like to know one thing. I've got rather a pet scheme for 
starting an English hospital in Addis Ababa—there’s only a 
Yankee one there at the moment. But it’ll take a very deuce 
of a lot of money to endow the thing decently. A hundred 
thousand at the least. Now do you think—you know how small 

my personal wants are—there’d be any chance-” 

' My dear John,” Haringford spoke quickly, ” didn’t I say 
we wouldn t talk business to-night ? You’ve had a long journey, 
and I’ve had a pretty tiring day. So let's leave the figures tili 
to-morrow. Carfax—he was your father’s accountant, so I 
thought it better to go on employing him—is coming to my office 
at ten o’clock, and has promised me an exact statement. As soon 
as you ve got that in front of you, you’ll know exactly where you 

stand. By the way, you're not thinking of going back to Addis 
Ababa, are you ? ” 

Well, I don t see why I shouldn’t. After this probate job’s 
done, I mean.” 


fin Jhf u W °* m T n ®, d °- n ’ each about the Dush. till 

finally, Hanngford said with some bluntness . 

front of i!f Ca ? S6e ; We ve got a good six months’ work in 
wont of us. Any idea of your returning before that is simply out 
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of the question. Besides, a man in the position to which you 
have succeeded has certain duties. You’ve an estate, you must 
remember—people dependent on you." 

I realize that as well as you do, Haringford," interrupted 
Masterson. " But the estate can be sold, and the dependents 
pensioned. That isn't what’s worrying me. What’s worrying 
me is to know what earthly good I can do by stopping at home." 

“ Well ”—the solicitor spoke slowly, feeling his way—“ that 
depends. What about politics ? I’m certain that either of the 
constitutional parties would welcome you with open arms." 

“ Would they, do you think ?" Masterson’s blue eyes 
kindled with a vague interest. 

"I’m quite certain of it. However "—Haringford, one eye 
on the clock, rose from his chair and locked away the brandy 
bottle—" it’s getting a bit late to start a political discussion. 
As I said before, you’ll have plenty to keep you busy for the next 
half-year. There’s the racing-stable, for instance. It’d be a 
pity, I think, if you didn’t carry it on. And then," with a last 
purposeful smile, " who knows whether, once you’ve acclimatized 
yourself a bit, you won’t want to get married and settle down." 

To which John Masterson, his blue eyes displaying no interest 
of any kind, replied with an emphatic, " My dear Haringford, 
whatever else I am, I'm not a marrying man"; and, having 
been shewn his bedroom, retired for the night. 



CHAPTER FOUR 
§i 


The last of the male Mastersons, admittedly a slow thinker, awoke 
from a dreamless night in Mrs. Haringford’s chintz-papered, 
cliintz-curtained spare-bedroom to a distinct feeling ot 
puzzlement. 

“ Haringford’s keeping something up his sleeve,” he told 
himself as he wandered down to breakfast. 

Breakfast, however, dispelled that impression. Watching 
now James Haringford, now Mrs. Haringford, and now Dick ; 
listening to their commonplace conversation while he busied 
himself with his eggs and bacon, it seemed impossible to believe 
that either father or son could be—as they actually were—on 
tenterhooks. 


. Must have been a delusion,” he decided over his marmal- 
ade - I expect I’m a bit on edge this morning.” 

,, , t finished and his pipe lit, he asked about Menelik. 

Oh the nigger’s all right,” Dick assured him. “My sugges- 

! on ls ^at stays where he’s put till the car turns up ; and 
then goes straight to Carlton House Terrace with your luggage 
\e can telephone from the office that they're to expect him. 

i Say ’- 1 d . glv ? haH a Bradbur y to see your aunt's face 
uhen he amves in that dressing-gown thing of his.” 

to hi!“! erS a n ' - n0t without some misgiving (for Menelik, left 
consenmTr yi“ S ' " aS apt '° be an u 'icertain quantity), finally 
r£ l te rr Dt: and immediately he had done 
neht rm w' 5 f. “ ce at his watch and a brisk, “ All 

the parlour-'maid ^nd'orderal “ d "' e ' U be ° ff ” ™ g fOT 

Harinirford m v ™ 6 °?“ We get to tllL office >" whispered James 

hisTiffifm paTt ^.- while ^ client was thanking 

ms wile for her hospitality and bidding her good-bye 
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Their rattletrap of a taxi once away from Wessex Place, and 
heading, under Dick’s directions, across Great Portland Street 
for Bedford Court Row, John Masterson, cold despite his heavy 

ulster, felt all his depression return. 

The day shewed London at its worst. Fog, laced with a thin 
drizzle’of rain, crept in through every window-chink. Under 
their tyres, the roads were rivers of brown slime that splashed 
the unfortunate foot-folk as they hurried, umbrellas over their 

heads, to their shops and offices. 4| 

“Money?" thought the disgruntled Masterson. ^ What 

money could compensate a man for a climate like this ? 

All the same, as their taxi chugged on and on, and 
father and son—one at his side and the other facing him- 
did their best to entertain him with occasional small talk, 
he began to experience a certain curiosity about the precise 
•xtent of his father's fortune. Not that it mattered how much 
his father had left. Not that anything mattered, really, except 
that he should escape—as soon as ever possible—from this 
marrow-chilling atmosphere to some place where a man could 


breathe. , . , . , .. 

The old vehicle continued gallantly on its way ; decanted it.s 

freight, precisely at ten o’clock, before the seven stone steps and 

the pillared Adams doorway of No. 99. Bedford Court Row ; 

and presently John Masterson, having followed his top-hatted 

companions down a dark, panelled passage and through various 

doors of time-blackened oak, seated himself, facing the thin light 

cast by two reflectors set high outside the two tall windows, by 

1 he big desk of James Haringford's private room. 

“ Now," he thought, “ I really am going to find out if I can 

afford that hospital.” 

Tames Haringford, however—as soon as his son pleading 
pressure of work on " that Chancery Court job of Toby V ain- 
wri«ht’s ” had hung up his hat and departed—did not appear to 
lie ?n any immediate hurry. Seating himself, fidgeting with a 
piper or two, once more eyeing his client with his peculiar half- 
parental half-professional smile, he seemed-to the anxious and 
■uddenlv perceptive Masterson—far more like a doctor about to 
break the^eriousness of his condition to a sick patient, than a 
lawyer about to impart the extent of a bequest to an enriched 


lega yud indeed, Haringford's opening words rather carried on 
that illusion. 
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“ I never have professed to understand you thoroughly, 
John ” he began. “ But I’m convinced your father understood 

vou even less. If he hadn’t- However, that’s beside the 

point. The point is that you’ve got to be prepared for, 
smiling again, " rather a shock. I don’t know—and it s a 
habit of mine never to state facts until I'm quite certain of them 
—exactly what figures Carfax is going to shew us. But I can tell 
you this much. They’ll be large. Very much larger than any¬ 
thing you could possibly have expected.” 

“ Really ? ” 

Masterson’s one word conveyed no actual meaning. Yet to 
James Haringford, watching his client very closely, it seemed that 
he had been more than wise in withholding his full information 
until now. 

“ John's the last man in the world to have this thrown at 
him,” decided Haringford, once more fidgeting with his papers ; 
and went on: 

" Oh, yes. Really! In fact, I may say that when I first 
saw the draft figures I almost doubted the evidence of my own 
eyes. Your father, you see, was a very self-contained man. 
He never took anybody, not even those of us who were closest to 


him, very far into his confidence. However ”—for the last time 
that peculiar half-parental, half-professional smile played over the 
solicitor’s clean-shaven mouth—" it’s no good my beating about 
the bush any more. Carfax—I've no doubt—is already here. 
So we may as well have him in ; and then you can see for your¬ 
self.” 


Haringford, his piece spoken, pressed a bell-push on his desk ; 
and almost immediately there entered an under-sized shock¬ 
headed clerk, who, admitting that ” Mr. Carfax ” had been on 
the premises “ the best part of twenty minutes,” was told to 
“ shew him up.” 

" Sound fellow, Carfax,” confided the man of the law while 
they waited for the man of the figures. 

“ Really,” reiterated Masterson, to whom the waiting seemed 
like an interminable age. 

For, by this time, all the “ wild man of the woods ” in Haring¬ 
ford s client was alert to danger. Still in that suddenly perceptive 
mood, he could feel the whole atmosphere of the room vibrant 
with strange tensions ; could feel, too, that the instinct of early 
morning had been correct, that his father’s solicitor really was 
keeping something—something of the most peculiar import— 
up his sleeve.” 

“ Mr. Herbert Carfax, sir 1 ” 
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To Masterson, the re-entering clerk’s announcement of his 
accountant; Haringford’s quiet, “ How do you do, Carfax ? 
So sorry to have kept you waiting ” ; his own equally quiet, 
“ Good morning, Mr. Carfax,” and the closing of the sanctum- 
door upon the three of them, appeared like one simultaneous 
happening. Shaking hands with the stocky new-comer, re¬ 
seating himself, watching those stubby capable fingers unlatch 
the attach^ case they had been carrying to produce various 
docketed bundles of intensely business-like-looking papers, it 
came to him that the strange tensions in the atmosphere had in¬ 
creased their vibrations, that the whole place had become electric 
with them. 

“ Steady,” he told himself. “ Steady 1 ” 

But the vibrations still increased ; and now imagination, 
abruptly active in him, began to reveal the scene for theintensest 
drama, with Carfax—Carfax whose good-tempered bull-dog of a 
countenance displayed, as he drew a spectacle-case from his 
pocket and adjusted a pair of tortoiseshell-rimmed glasses over 
his mild blue eyes, nothing but a portentous solemnity—for 
its principal protagonist. 

The accountant, as the solicitor before him, did not appear to 
be in any immediate hurry. He, too, apparently, after seating 
himself on the opposite side of the desk from Haringford and 
selecting one paper from among his docketed bundles, considered 
it necessary to prepare his client for a shock. 

“ You may find the figures I’ve got here a bit—er—start¬ 
ling,” he began. ” And I’m quite prepared to admit that there 
may be one or two errors in them. When it came to book¬ 
keeping, your father wasn't exactly up to date. However, the 
Bank of England’s been courtesy itself; and fortunately, your 
father—just before he died—entrusted the keys of his strong¬ 
boxes there to me. So that, as far as stocks and bonds go, 
allowing of course for day-to-day market lluctuations, we’re right 
to a penny piece. But the other banks haven’t been quite so 
easy. They won’t let us know what the balances are, or the cash 
on deposit, till they’ve got your personal permission to do so. 
That's why—as I said just now—there may be one or two errors 
in this statement of mine. Still, we can’t be more than twenty- 
thousand pounds wrong one way or the other; and that, in an 
estate of this magnitude, is merely a fleabite.” 

On which, thinking the ground sufficiently prepared, Herbert 
Carfax, of Carfax, Polebery and Carfax, passed over the one paper 
he had selected from his bundles—and sat back to watch its 
effect 
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For at least two minutes after Herbert Carfax had handed him 
that long sheet of white foolscap, headed, “ Estate of the late 
Robert Masterson. Preliminary Schedule of Investments and 
other Properties,” the face of Robert Masterson’s heir moved 
never a muscle. Only his eyes, the pupils of them dilating 
and dilating to pale blue sixpences, displayed the emotions 
that were in him. And for at least another minute after his 
eyes had shewn him the final figures—the utterly incredible 
final figures set out in red ink at the foot of that amazing 
document—consecutive thought altogether deserted his brain. 
The thing—the ghastly, burdensome thing—couldn’t be true! 
His father—his father couldn’t, simply couldn’t have been 
worth that amount of money. Carfax—that ‘‘sound fellow” 
Carfax—must be a lunatic. They were all three of them 
lunatics—lunatics in a golden asylum 1 

Another half-minute passed ; and now, as the figures—the 
utterly incredible final figures—began to dance a red fandango 
before his eyes, consecutive thought returned, blindingly, to his 
miserable brain. 

" Five millions sterling! ” throbbed that brain. ” Five 
millions, three hundred and fifty-one thousand and nineteen 
pounds, seventeen shillings and sixpence sterling I ” And then, 
once more, “ It isn’t true. It can’t be true. Were all three of 
us mad—mad ! ” 


At last, the figures ceased their dancing. At last, wrenching 
Ins eyes from them, he became aware that Haringford and Car- 
fax were watching him. “ I mustn’t let them see,” he told him¬ 
self. I mustn t let them see what I think about him” 

For now, suddenly, all his thoughts about his dead father 
were Waek, bitter, unforgiving. He felt that he hated the man • 
Jiated the secretive old man who had piled up these millions ami 
dropped them, a burden not to be borne, across his shoulders. 

* j ' va y $ ' , le * lat l *oathed the thought of over-much money. 

A Jr ^ hls T t us ' va ? n t J ust over-much money. This meant riches 
nc hes beyond belief—nches so ... so damnably indecent 

™ an 7 n ° self-respecting man—had any right either to 
make or to inherit them. 

un^nHfw alf;m v' ute ,P assed > g ivin g him a vision of those riches. 
intost d o ^ lenable ’ growing, growing always, interest on 
Smw P™ c >Pal on principal, till the five millions became ten 
millions, fifty, an hundred. Then, controlling himself as he had 
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never before needed self-control, he laid Carfax’s paper face down¬ 
ward on his knee ; and asked his first purposeful question : 

“ Mr. Carfax, and you, Haringford ! How much of this—of 
this stupendous amount, is actually mine ? ” 

“ It’s all yours, John.” Haringford spoke very quietly. 
” The Government, of course, will take its death duties—they’ll 
be a couple of millions, I should imagine. And your sisters-in- 
iaw are entitled, in addition to the amounts your father settled 
on them at marriage, to the benefits of a special trust-fund, 
amounting to not more than two hundred thousand pounds, of 
which you are to be sole trustee. But otherwise-” 

“Otherwise”—Masterson, still exercising that iron self- 
control, spoke quietly as his solicitor—" every farthing is mine.” 

“ Precisely. And now, my dear John, if you’ll allow me to, 
I'll just run through the main provisions of the will.” 

“ Never mind about the will, Haringford. Just tell me one 
more thing. What happens if I—if I refuse to accept this 
legacy ? ” 

" Then, mv dear John ”—Haringford’s calm was the calm of 
the lawyer who has done his duty—“ you will be, not to put too 
fine a point on it, penniless.” 

“ I think I’d almost rather be penniless, as you put it, than 
accept”—tapping the document on his knee—“ this ! 

Masterson’s lips closed stubbornly as he spoke ; and for just 
a second or so Haringford, glancing across his desk at Carfax, 
felt doubtful of the whole issue. “ The man’s out of his senses, 
he thought. “ What’s the use of arguing with him ? ” Argu¬ 
ment, however, seemed the only card to play; and after yet 
another second, picking up the will, he began : 

“ Believe me, my dear John, when I tell you that I m not 
trying to persuade you to do anything that s against your 
conscience. I’m only trying to do my duty, both by you, and by 
my old client and old friend, your father. Your father’s money 
—I need hardly tell you—was made quite honestly. He paid 
you, while he was alive, an allowance of two thousand five 
hundred a year. On his death, needless to say, that allowance 
automatically ceases. And in the case of your renouncing your 
inheritance, he says—let me read you the actual words, ‘ I give 
and bequeath all that residuary estate referred to in clauses twenty 
to thirty-one of this my will to ’”—smiling, the solicitor played 
his trump—" ‘ the eldest son of my son, John Masterson, should 
he have male issue, and failing that, as the Public Trustee, who 
shall in the case of my son John renouncing his inheritance become 
Trustee of my entire estate, shall direct, to . . . 
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Haringford’s words trailed away into the unintelligible jargon 
of the Law ; and, listening to them, John Masterson’s heart sank 
into his shooting boots. The thing—even without Haringford's 
final explanation, “ So you see, all that you can do by not accept¬ 
ing, even if you don’t marry and don’t have children, is to postpone 
the entire settlement of the estate until your own death ’’—was 
clear enough. Refusing, he could accomplish nothing save his 
own poverty. Accepting . . . 

Yet how could he accept, with all the wanderer in him crying 
out that this was the end of freedom, the end of wandering, the 
beginning of a new life through which he could never follow his 
own bent, but only the bent of his father’s money, the intolerable 
path of great possessions, hedged about with a thousand responsi¬ 
bilities, chaining his feet—willy nilly—to the land of his birth. 

“ Though, of course,” said the commonsense in him, “ you 
could give the bulk of it away.” 

All this while Carfax, far more amazed than Haringford, had 
remained silent. Now, however, seeing the solicitor at a loss 
for further argument, he, too, began. 

“ I also,” argued Herbert Carfax, “ had the honour of your 
father’s friendship. He was a hard man, Mr. Masterson ; and 
reticent. But always just. He believed, as every thinking man 
must believe, that the possession of great wealth entailed a great 
responsibility. But he was very old ; and, towards the end (he 
told me so himself), he could not see his own responsibilities 
clearly. That was why, perhaps, he laid them upon you.” 

And on that, suddenly, John Masterson’s mind clarified ; 
and, speaking so slowly that it seemed to the two who heard him 
as though every word were being dragged from the very depths of 
his stomach, he said : 

" Mr - Carfax 1 And you, Haringford 1 There are a thousand 
reasons why I don’t want to accept this money. There are five 
million reasons why I should be infinitely happier without it— 
even without that two thousand five hundred a year. But a man’s 
responsibilities come before his happiness ; and since my father 
has laid these particular responsibilities upon me, I can only 
accept them, trusting that I shall see my way to use his riches 
wisely, to do this duty well.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


§ i 

The “social conscience” is a peculiar quality; and to John 
Masterson, in whom that peculiar quality happened to be inordin¬ 
ately strong, the hour which followed his decision to accept his 
father’s fortune was purest torment. Signing the few preliminary 
documents for Somerset House, it struck him that he might as 
well be signing his own execution-warrant. And even when, 
those preliminary documents signed, he bade Haringford good¬ 
bye and drove towards the West End, his mind still refused all 
those sensations of material ecstasy which the average man or 
woman (according to their own untried belief) imagine for them¬ 
selves in similar circumstances. 

“ Millions,” he kept telling himself. “ What on earth am I 
going to do with them ? ” And then, a slight gleam of humour 
coming to his aid, “ Well! I suppose I can manage to blue ten 
bob on my lunch.” 

Lunch, however, could hardly be taken yet awhile. So the 
new millionaire—his taxi becoming blocked in the neighbourhood 
of Oxford Circus—decided on a walk. 

The fog still held, though the rain-drizzle had ceased. Regent 
Street, its shop-windows gleaming yellow through the pale 
slather, looked almost romantic. Ilis driver’s surprised, “ Much 
obliged to you, sir, - ’ for the extra half-crown, struck the first 
pleasant chord of the day. “ Given that taxi-man a bit of pleasure 
anyway,” decided Masterson, striding out through the crowd. 

Striding, the pricks of his social conscience ceased. After 
all, if the world thrust responsibilities upon a man, he could but 
do his best to cope with them. After all, if a man wanted to do 
people a bit of good, money gave him the power. 

Nevertheless, as he went on, automatically, out of Regent 
Street and through Burlington Gardens towards the Arcade, 
depression renewed itself. His mental pictures of Abyssinia 
seemed already blurring. Here—here in this unaltered corner 
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of Mayfair—here, under the echoing colonnade where never a 
shop-front appeared to have changed a name since his boyhood, 
he found it almost impossible to realize the existence of a land 
where the highwayman still hanged in the market-place, and the 
hand-lopped thief whined at the gallows’ foot, and a hospital— 
a paltry hundred thousand hospital—had seemed the very 
height of a reformer's ambition. “ I’ve got to do something 
more worth while than that,” he determined suddenly. ” Some¬ 
thing very much more worth while.” 

Half-way through the Arcade, seeing himself in a chance mirror, 
and remarking, for the first time, the peculiarity of his appear¬ 
ance, Masterson’s thoughts took a brand-new turn. “ You look 
like a tramp,” the mirror informed him. “ The Lord knows what 
you do look like in that ulster, and those shooting boots and that 
Trilby hat of yours.” 

The ordering of new clothes, however, had always been one 
of his pet detestations ; and after a second glance in the mirror, 
deciding to postpone the visit to his tailor till he had had some¬ 
thing to cat, he walked on. 

In Piccadilly, the fog had almost disappeared. The pave¬ 
ments were already dry under his heavily shod feet. Clothes 
forgotten, he continued in his stride, till, at the corner of Bond 
Street, some half a dozen fur-wrapped women, waiting for the 

policeman to shepherd them through the traffic, completely blocked 
the way. 


Two of these women were chattering at the tops of their voices; 
and, unwittingly, he found himself listening to their chatter* 
But my dear Irene,” said one of them, ” I tell you he’s too 
adorable. A divine dancer—one of the best-dressed men I know 
—and as for his music . . .” To which the other, in a high 
girlish voice, retorted : ” Have it your own way, darling. Marry 
mm if it amuses you. But don't try and make me like that type 
Because what I want, is a really truly honest-to-God cave-man.’*’ 
1 he unknown Irene turned her head as she spoke ; and for 

of , a , se . cond her eyes—glancing upwards-met 
^een" y° nderful fy“ thc y were, too-jade-or was it 
facS/wle "L ld . e r dCT thln ' P erfect >y curved brows in a 
so it se™^ T l0 u tU V r Ethiopian magnolia. Also-or 

averted Self th™ fl" of a second before the head 

nhnfo^. \ elf T there flashed * rom those eyes a message. “We’ve 

remeSvl y0U R see ™ d be flashing. g " We shall 

member you Remember us if we meet again.’ ’ 

man ! ” T 5 ^ J ohn ^asterson. as the police- 

ppe the traffic and the fur-wrapped women strolled from 
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pavement to pavement. “ Wonder why she looked at me at all. 
No, I don't, though. These clothes of mine would make anyone 
look at a man if he wore them in Town.” 

Beyond Bond Street, at the entrance to the Berkeley, where 
big cars clustered thick as tanks in action, he lost sight of the 
pair. But the memory of those wonderful eyes, and of the lesson 
he had drawn from their glance, remained. “ A tramp,” repeated 
his thoughts. “ You look like a tramp. No wonder people 
stare.” 


§2 

" I say, aren’t you Masterson ? ” 

A voice, somehow remembered, disturbed Masterson’s thought'; 
and, turning, he found himself confronted by a tall, clean-shaven, 
aristocratic-looking man, blond of smooth hair and merry of gray 
eye, who went on, taking his recognition for granted, to offer a 
very well-gloved hand. 

Grasping that hand, he muttered, his memory at fault, a 
confused, “ Hallo! How are you ? ” and made to pass on. 

The stranger, however, was not to be shaken off. ” Don t 
you know who I am ? ” he asked ; and, before Masterson could 
reply, continued, ” You don’t. Well, perhaps its not to be 
wondered at. We haven’t met for—let’s see, how long is it ?— 
fifteen years, I should say. Saw you at Lord’s last—on your 
governor’s coach—the year Harrow whacked us by ten wickets. 
I’m Starleigh. Rupert Starleigh.” 

“ Good Lord 1 ” Masterson’s rather solemn face lit. Of 
course you’re Starleigh. You’ve changed, though.” 

“ So have you.” 

They stood talking, Masterson a trifle awkward, the other 
voluble, till Starleigh said, “ I say, if you’re at a loose end, 
what about lunch ? Just on your way to the Lustrum, were 
you ? I give the Lustrum a miss these days. But the grub 
at the Caxton’s pretty fair—if you’re still a member.” 

“I’m afraid”—hesitated Masterson—“that I look rather 
a bight for the Caxton. I only got back to Town last night.” 

“ Then, my dear chap,” the other’s red, rather sensuous lips 
parted to shew a set of excellent teeth, “ the Caxton’s the very 
place. If the worst comes to the worst, the hall-porter’ll only 

take you for a backwoods peer.” 

The new millionaire, glad enough to have found any refuge 
from introspection, made no further protest; and, a moment or 
so later, Lord Rupert Starleigh, third son of the Marquess of 
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Grinstead, and half-commission broker on the London Stock 
Exchange, was steering him deftly across Piccadilly, under the 
arches of the Ritz, and down St. James' Street towards Pall Mall. 

“ Sorry to see your governor died the other day,” saidStar- 
leigh, just before they reached the Club. ” Topping old boy, your 
governor. Devilish few of his kidney left nowdays, 1 can tell 
you. You’re the last of the bunch, eh ? ” 

” Yes.” 

“ Thought so.” Starleigh, ever since that chance recognition, 
had been thinking a good deal more than the friend of his school¬ 
days realized. “ Do you come in for the whole packet ? ” 

“ More or less.” 

By now, they had reached the ten steep steps of the Caxton, 
up which Starleigh—having decided that nothing was to be gained 
by rush tactics—proceeded with his usual aplomb, while Masterson 
■—bothered about his clothes—followed doubtfully behind. 
“ Haven’t been inside the place for years and years,” thought 
Masterson. “ Don’t even know if tne nail-porter’ll recognize 
me * 


The porter’s memory, however, proved even better than Star- 
leigh’s; and after replying to the man’s entirely unsurprised 
(4 ^ ood da y« Mr - Masterson,” with an entirely self-conscious 
Good morning, Matthews,” the returning exile-his shamefui 
hat and shamefuller ulster deposited with Starleigh’s silk-lined 
chesterfield and broad-brimmed bowler in the cloak-room— 
lound hmiself ascending the big marble-balustered stairs. 

on thefeUanding *° nb * toto 0ne of the sofas 
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in the old days, didn’t you ? Eton Mission—and that sort of 
thing.” 

Masterson, still amused, denied the accusation; and btar- 
leigh’s talk, spiced with an occasional jibe at the various political 
personages who were lunching, after the self-satisfied manner of 
their kind, all about them, continued inconsequent till the arrival 
of steak-and-kidney pie. Then, very tactfully, he began to 
work the conversation round to his objective. 

“ Where have you been hiding yourself all these years ? 

asked Starleigh. “ Having a gay time ? ” . . „ 

“ Not exactly,” laughed Masterson. “ I've been in Abyssinia. 

“ The deuce you have ! ” Starleigh paused, waiting for further 
confidences ; then, finding none vouchsafed, decided it time for a 


little expansion. , , 

41 You always were one of the lucky ones, he.expanded. 

“ Wish I could afford the time to travel. What with Income 
Tax and one thing and the other, my poor old dad’s broke 
to the wide So I’ve joined the world’s workers. Stock Ex¬ 
change, you know. And a dog’s life it is. Not that I’ve any cause 
to grumble. I manage to scratch along pretty well. Only, of 
course, it doesn’t run to matrimony or anything like that. 

Here, the Stilton approaching, Starleigh broke off the personal 
information. “ Port! ” said he, eyeing the ripe cheese with 
approval. “ A glass of the seventy-two, don t you think . 

Or shall we try the sixty-eight ? ” 

“ I’ll leave that to you.” . , , . 

By the time the " sixty-eight ” arrived, the dining-room was 

very nearly empty ; and Rupert Starleigh very nearly ready to 

launch his final attack. . . . . -> ,, 

•• What on earth made you stay all that time in Abyssinia? 

he asked, raising the wine to his lips ; and, having been told in 

Masterson’s usual hesitant way a few of the reasons which had 

kept him so long out of England, went on Working for em 

were you ? Kind of Rajah Brooke, eh ? Jhat must have been 

pretty good fun. Still, I suppose you re glad to be back I know 

I should be. ’Specially if I’d come into a whacking big estate 

By the way, what about your governor s gee-gees ? f The stable 

hasn't been doing much good this last year or two. 

Starleigh’s questions continued, with an occasional answer 
from his guest,for another few minutes. Then,feeling the ground 
sufficiently prepared, he discarded further finesse, saying, 
" Look here, old chap. I don t want you to think 1 m butting 
in or anything of that sort. But the fact is that my firm used to 
do a certain amount of business for your governor, and I ve been 
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wondering—I don’t mind telling you, I thought about it the 
moment I saw you in Piccadilly—whether we could be of any 
help to you. You’re sure to have to sell out a certain amount 
of stuff to pay for the infernal death-duties; and anyway”—with 
a smile—” a stockbroker's a necessary evil for the idle rich.” 

” My dear fellow, I’ll be only too glad. From what I gathered 
at the lawyers’ this morning, there’ll be "—Masterson, unwilling 
to reveal more, begged the issue—" quite a lot of securities to be 
disposed of.” 

Well, don't be in too much of a hurry. Gilt-edged stuff isn’t 
going any worse yet awhile.” 

Starleigh, rather pleased at having accomplished his purpose 
so easily, rose as he spoke ; and suggested a cigar. 

” Rather have a pipe if you don’t mind,” said Masterson. 

In the smoking-room, which was not unduly crowded the 
stockbroker, his Corona Corona alight, began to talk shop ; ’and 
for a good half-hour, his guest, always a good listener' very 
nearly forgot that—for him—such talk could no longer be 
purely academic. 


Gradually however, as Starleigh talked on, the pensona] 
application of what he was hearing came home to Masterson's 
mind ; and with it a renewal of aU those sensations he had ex- 

» ln Ha f“g ford ’ s office ; so that he was not sorry when 
lth a glance at the solemn-faced French clock on the big red 
™ ntel P,‘ ec K e ’ Starleigh changed the conversation, saying 

a tWn i,w aVen been y0U t0 death '” and ' having drawm 
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CHAPTER SIX 
§i 

Masterson, as he waved good-bye to Starleigh from the steps 
of the Caxton, was still thinking about that peculiar coincidence. 
But the thought did not long survive the departure of the stock¬ 
broker’s taxi for Throgmorton Street. 

Once again—as he glanced at his heavy gold watch, and, 
remembering Euphemia’s sticklishness for punctuality, decided 
that he must still postpone that more than ever necessary visit 
to his tailor's—the weight of his inheritance began to obsess him, 
and by the time he reached Waterloo Steps he wished that he 
had “ had the pluck to let the Public Trustee have the 
lot." 

Pausing in his slow strides to look down, his blue eyes heavy 
with thought, towards Constitution Hill, he felt himself 
hopelessly incompetent to handle even the half of his fortune. 

44 Sheer cowardice, that,” he had to admit, glancing leftwards 
down the short cul-de-sac of the TerTace, above the end 
wall of which—a sight remembered ever since he could 
remember anything—rose the blackened statue of the Nelson 
Monument. 44 Sheer, beastly cowardice.” 

Then, resolutely, he walked the last few yards to his home. 

The huge yellow house, lying well back from the short broad 
road, had not altered a window-curtain since his earliest recollec¬ 
tion of it. The two big old-fashioned bells, polished to death, still 
looked like enormous golden soup-plates either side the big double 
doors under the pillared portico ; and, ringing the one marked 
44 Visitors,” he still felt—what were the childish words ?— 44 like 
Jack-the-Giant-Killer.” 

The bell, despite its old-fashionedness, answered sharply 

enough to Masterson’s tug; and almost immediately the big 

double doors opened, showing him two very tall footmen, large 

importance on their pale white faces and large silver-gilt buttons 

on their worn plum-coloured liveries, just behind whose ample 
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backs there hovered Mr. Ellison, his father's little, age-old, clean¬ 
shaven major domo; and Mr. Parker, his father's big, age-old 
bewhiskered butler. 

“Welcome home, Mr. John,’’ quavered his father’s age-old 
major domo ; “ Welcome home, sir,’’ quavered his father’s age- 
old butler; and, their greetings acknowledged, proceeded with 
the old ritual, relieving him—or rather relieving the footmen who 
had relieved him—of his comic ulster and still more comicTrilby 
and ushering him-the baser offices of the footmen being now 
accomplished— through the glass inner doors of that enormous 
mansion into the vast gloomy hall, seascape-hung and furnished 
with four huge marble-topped side-tables, on top of which stood 
me eight giant porcelain vases which Masterson had always 
yearned to smash with his catapult when a boy. 

Hence—his office also accomplished—Mr. Parker rubbing 

" r “tel e w andS ' departed inform basement thatthe new 
master had come home without a rag to his back' ’; while the new- 

master in question, still subconsciously yearning for that cata 

pult, inquired, first after Menelik and then afteAL aunt 
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The dog, however, still doubtful, only acknowledged his words 
with a little shiver; nor did he cease his intermittent whining 
until the last of the male Mastersons, vaguely hurt that the last 
survivor of those famous Mastersleigh kennels, which had swept 
the show-ring in the eighties, should have forgotten his new 
owner, clinched their friendship by stooping to pat the big neck- 
muscles ; and, this done, ordered his new property—Mr. Ellison 
being by now all impatience—with a stern, “ Heel, Martinet ! 
Heel! ” to follow on up the staircase. 

§2 

The Martinet was still following his new owner when he and 
Mr Ellison arrived, along a landing broad enough for, chariot- 
racing at the two stupendous mahogany doors of the drawing¬ 
room • still obediently at his heels when the major domo ushered 
him into the presence of his aunt. But something in the 
atmosphere of that Jack-the-Giant-Killerish apartment— 
possibly the shabbiness of it—seemed to bring back its trouble 
to the canine soul; and even as Mr. Ellison quavered, Mr. 
John, Miss Euphemia,” and so quavering withdrew, Masterson 

found himself entirely without support. 

Euphemia—he perceived—was sitting as she always had sat, 
at the very end of the room, on a hideous gilt and crewel- 
work chair in front of one of the almost equally hideous marble 
fireplaces. She did not speak as he made his way towards her 
icross the yellow bear-skin rugs and the black parquet; nor— 
when he finally reached her side—did she vouchsafe himjany thing 
more than one wrinkled hand, still rather fine under its lace 
mitten and a terse, " So you’re back, are you, John ? And about 
time too,” in her high, harsh, rather unpleasant voice. 

All the same her eyes, of a slightly paler blue than his own, 
twitched nervously behind her old-fashioned glasses; and as, 
having acknowledged her greeting and relinquished her hand he 
proceeded to take the companion chair on the opposite side of the 
fireplace, it came home to him with some force that his juvenile 
terror of this white-haired, sharp-featured, wizened old lady, who 
still looked in her black bombazme and white Bertha, more like 
the Witch of Endor as limned by some cheap biblical draughtsman 
of the eighteen-sixties than a character out of modern life, had 

completely disappeared. , , , „ . . 

“ I told Ellison to see we had tea at four o clock, continued 

the wizened old lady, glancing at the Gargantuan timepiece 
between the twoGargantuan candelabra. "And the start scorning 
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up at half-past. That gives us the best part of an hour. I must 
say, I am glad to see you, John. These lawyers—they’re worse 
than the Jews. I’m sure James Haringford has robbed you of 
thousands since your father died.” 

The catalogue of Euphemia's financial distrust lasted some 
minutes ; and at the end of it, getting no satisfactory reply, she 
burst out, with a little of her old resolution, " You always were a 
fool, John ; and if your father had taken my advice, which he 
never did, he wouldn't have made you his heir.” 

To which Masterson, still unperturbed, replied with a calm. 
‘ ‘ My dear aunt, I only wish the governor had taken your advice ’ ’ ; 
and was just about to elaborate the statement when Mr. Parker 
and one of the footmen made their appearance with a perfect 
silver-mine of a badly cleaned tea-set, which they proceeded to 
arrange on a scratched satin-wood table in front of the fire. 

This done, the old lady, gathering courage, went on : 

You always remind me of your mother, John. She was a 
fool, too. Never could look after her housekeeping properly. 
That was why I had to come and live here. Still, your poor dear 
mother wasn’t quite such a fool as you are. At least, she knew 
which side her bread was buttered.” 


By now, thanks to the fire having burnt through and to the 
footman having drawn the curtains and turned on most of the 
many lights in the big crystal chandeliers, the red-damask-cur- 
tamed drawing-room—despite its shabbiness—seemed almost 
cosy ; and, presently, as Euphemia continued to talk about hi- 
mother, whose pale portrait hung just above his head, Masterson 
again experienced that tiny thrill at being “ home.” 

Home,” however, still held many mysteries ; and one of 

v,,,n S f tL ? tte n>Pted to solve by asking, at a slight check in the 
htmt of his aunt s reminiscences, " I suppose you don’t know, b\ 

any chance, how it was that the governor came to leave such ’a 
stupendous amount of money ? ” 

of m „“r^ VaS l !i at a e n am u t0 ! eave Such a stu P c ndous amount 
™" ey ? pondered Euphemia, who, as many women of ad- 
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" And since then ? " 

“ Since then, John”—Euphemia, her eyes twitching again, 
evaded the direct question—” we’ve always lived in the same 
way. You’ll go on living in the same way, too. Won’t you ? 
I mean—you won’t give up this house. If you did, 1—I don’t 
think I could stand it. In fact, I’m sure I couldn’t stand it. 
Everybody else’s house I go into, these days, is so horribly poky. 
And it’s freehold. And then—there are the servants. I’m 
sure we re very lucky with our servants.” 

And Euphemia, having at last worked round to the one subject 
whichhad been exercisingheroctogenarianmindeversinceHaring- 
ford had broken the news of ” Baby John’s ” succession to her 
brother’s estate, continued pathetic till yet another knock, and 
Mr. Ellison’s respectful, “ I have the staff outside, Miss Euphemia 
—if it would now be convenient for the master to see them,” 
broke off the one-sided conversation. 

§3 

If ever a man breathed a sigh of relief at being released from 
an utterly uncongenial task, it was our friend, John Masterson, 
when, some two and a half hours later, Mr. Ellison finally escorted 
him, by yet more acres of red-and-blue Axminster, to the vast 
octagonal bedroom, with the gilt-embossed wall paper, the 
mammoth mahogany furniture, and the heavy gilt-pelmeted 
velvet curtains, on whose four-poster bed his father had slept 
ever since the night—four-and-thirty years ago now—which had 
seen the beginning of his widowerhood. 

It seemed to him—as Mr. Ellison, with one frightened glance 
at Menelik who, retrieved from a bare cell-like room above the 
garage, was now busy with shirt and shirt-studs at the glowing 
fireplace, and one last, ” I do trust you’re satisfied with every¬ 
thing you’ve seen, Mr. John,” shambled back on to the landing 
--that the roughest shack on the most desolate prairie would be 
preferable to this grotesque establishment, which, inspected till 
his feet ached in their shooting boots, had still not yielded up the 
half of its grotesquerie. 

The place was a nightmare. Its underpaid staff, each and all 
of whom, from the oldest sewing-woman to the youngest pantry- 
boy, had been formally presented, always to his aunt's muttered 
comments, by the major doino, numbered seven-and-thirty. Its 
ugly plate, set out in lour soldierly rows on the four big tables in 
Mr. Barker’s crypt of a pantry, would have provided racing-cups 
for the whole of Australia. The contents of its linen cupboards, 
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pridefully displayed by the housekeeper Mrs. Sim cox, who, 
fatter than ever, vouchsafed between each heavy breath, Un, 
Mr. John, Mr. John, I dandled you when you was a tiny babby, 
must have kept Belfast busy for a year. Its pictures, relics of 
sixty Victorian Royal Academies, could have stocked though 
not beautifully—a Municipal gallery. Its china-room, shelves 
packed from floor to ceiling with Edward the Seventh Copeland 
and Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse Dresden, contained nearly every 
porcelain atrocity manufactured between the eighteen-forties 
and the nineteen-hundreds. 

While as for its six caves of wine cellarage, where Mr. Ellison s 
candle, flickering round port-pipes and sherry-butts and bin after 
bin of wine-flagons whose contents would have soused a county, 
at last discovered those six bottles of priceless Courvoisier ; its 
coal-mines of coal-cellars ; its sculleries and its scullery-maids; 
its vaulted kitchen in front of whose range a chef larger than two 
Mrs. Simcoxes appeared only as a small devil in white busied 
eternally over an eternal fire ; its larders and its refrigerators ; 
its lift-mechanisms and its hot-water mechanisms ; and last but 
not least, its garage with its four chauffeurs and its six pre-war 
cars, each one more over-limousined than the other—these things 
seemed to John Masterson, perpending them while he unlaced his 
boots, the final proof of his dead father's lunacy. 

All the while he was getting ready for dinner, his social con¬ 
science kept reminding him of the poor, of the hungry, of the 
unemployed. Even the awed Menelik’s, “ Oh, master, thou art 
indeed a Ras in thine own country ; therefore surely thou wilt 
increase the wages of thy body-servant," failed to raise the ghost 
of a smile on his set, unhappy features. 

“ Why not ? ” he decided, granting the Abyssinian's request. 
“ Why not ? " 


§4 

At a quarter to eight, Menelik, his brown face one ripple of 
joy at the granted opulence, departed for the basement. At ten 
minutes to, Menelik’s master, still unutterably depressed, switched 
off the seven lights of the big brass electrolier and made his way 
out of the bedroom. 

This, the fourth floor of the house, had been entirely his father's. 
Inspecting it cursorily, he found—in addition to the already dis¬ 
covered bath-room with its tall, mahogany-sheathed contraption 
of douches, showers, sitzes, and plunges, its cushioned lounge- 
chair, its marble-edged lavatory basin and its silver-plated towel- 
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rail—a three-roomed office, each room leading out of the other, 
and each separated from the other by double doors covered with 
thick red baize ; and at the opposite end of the landing, beyond 
the lift-shaft, yet another room, furnished with an appallingly 
ugly fumed oak dining-room suite, where his father—he remem¬ 
bered—in the days before the lift had been installed, had been 
wont to take a solitary breakfast. 

“ Poor old governor,” he thought, his heart softening a little 
at the memory of that solitary breakfast. “ He can’t have got 
much fun out of life.” Then, once more depressed, he pushed 
the button for the automatic lift; entered it; closed the iron 
gate ; and let himself down to dinner. 

Dinner—a lonely one because “ Miss Euphemia,” as Mr. 
Parker informed him on his descent, “ had one of her headaches, 
and therefore begged to be excused ”—provided a miserable 
finale for an emotional day. 

Ushered, after refusing sherry, diagonally across the hall 
(which still reverberated to the last notes of a ghastly Burmese 
gong), he found himself straightway enthroned in solitary state— 
a plum-coloured footman at his either elbow, and Mr. Parker 
sedulous behind—at a table lit only with candlesticks and big 
enough to accommodate its forty. 

The wine, about which he had not been consulted, was cham¬ 
pagne ; the food not so hot as it might have been, and the manner 
of its serving, to match. Soup and salmon came on silver plates, 
the entree and the bird on gold. A trifle followed the bird, a 
savoury the trifle ; and all the time the clock on the mantelpiece 
ticked and ticked ; while above it, his father’s picture, seen dimly 
through the candle-glow, seemed to be grinning at his son’s 
discomfiture. 

At last Masterson’s ordeal came to an end. At last Mr. 
Parker, having set a gold coffee-service, a cut-glass decanter of 
port, and a huge silver box of cigars on the mahogany, removed 
the silver-gilt dessert ^pergne to the sideboard ; waved his 
satellites to their supper, and. after inquiiing whether anything 
else were needed (an inquiry which almost provoked his master to 
hysteria), followed them out of the room. 

And, ” Phew ! ” thought Masterson, sipping his not too warm 
coffee. “ Phew I They call this luxury ...” 

For a minute or so he rejoiced that the ordeal should be over. 
Soon, however, solitude began to oppress him even more than the 
company of his servants. He poured himself a glass of port ; but 
the over-aged Cockbui n tasted acrid in his mouth. He lit him¬ 
self, as in duty bound, a cigar ; but the bone-dry Corona only 
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rasped his throat. After a few puffs of it, he put the weed down ; 
and, rising from his chair, switched on all the lights of that 
ridiculous apartment. Then he began to pace the apartment, 
finally coming to rest—his big hands deep in his trouser pockets 
and his blue eyes sombre with sheer ennui—before the picture of 
his father. 


The picture, painted by some long-dead and long-forgotten 
Academician, still seemed to be grinning at him from where it 
hung, incredibly over-framed, above the colossal malachite 
mantelpiece between the two colossal ormolu serving-tables. 
Strive as he might, he could not read the riddle of that square, 
resolute countenance, with the wide forehead, its gray hair 
brushed back over the big ears, with the prominent cheek-bones, 
and the cleft, determined chin, and the gray mutton-chop whiskers 
which no change of fashion had ever induced his father to shave, 
and the queer, half-quizzical, half-benevolent eyes, long-lashed 
and bushy-browed, whose blue pupils—from whichever angle he 
regarded them—seemed to be staring straight into his own. 

“ You can’t have been crazy," thought Masterson. " You 
must have known what you were doing when you made that will. 
Then why don’t you tell me why you made it; why don’t you 
give me some hint of what you want me to do ? " 

But the picture, though he looked at it for a long time, re¬ 
mained inscrutable ; and eventually, his mind completely fogged 
with the manifold emotions of the last twenty-four hours, he 
turned away from it, and, having clicked off the lights and blown 
out the candles, paced slowly from the room. 

illunfinawFv ha , U ’ hu S e em P*y staircase, scarcely 

illuminated by their dim lights, seemed full of fog—of that 

mTt G /hf whlch was in his own mind. Pacing, still slowly. 
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ne absurdly gigantic porcelain vases towards the half-open door of 

the smoking-room, it came to him, not self-pityingly but as a mere 
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' et there was a lonelier—Martinet I The old doe couched 
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satellites reappeared with the whiskey decanter and the biscuit 
barrel, and, having placed these on a table by the fire, left them 
to their own deuces, it snuggled closer to him, resting its head on 
his knee while both of them watched their pictures in the fire. 

Curious pictures they were, too—the dog’s all of fights fought 
in puppyhood, and of rats long slain, and of that dead master 
whose presence still seemed to haunt this quiet room ; and the 
man's mainly of a girl, of a fur-wrapped girl with jade (or could 
they be sea-green ?) eyes, set wide under thin, perfectly curved 
brows in a face flawless as white lotus or Ethiopian magnolia 

Yes I a very curious picture that—for our celibate friend. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 



Our friend John Masterson's mental picture of the unknown 
Irene, however, died with the embers of the smoking-room fire, 
and during the seven days which followed he never saw it again. 
Because all through those seven days material considerations 
absorbed his every hour. 

Still dazed with the first shock of his inheritance, he found 
himself caught up in a perfect web of legal and financial business. 
Interviews with Haringford, interviews with Carfax, interviews 
with leisurely officials at Somerset House, interviews with half a 
dozen different bank managers—these, varied only by rush visits 
to his tailors, his bootmakers, his hatters and his hosiers, and 
an occasional half-hour in the company of Euphemia, made up 
the sum total of his existence. 


So that now at half-past nine of a gray winter’s morning— 
as he acknowledged the salute of Rogers, his head chauffeur, 
and stepped into the least ancient of the plum-coloured Daimlers 
for his first visit to Mastersleigh, he felt far more like a schoolboy 
released on a two days' exeat than a triple millionaire on his way 
to inspect another of his possessions. 

The whole business of being a millionaire—he decided as his 
car eft the big double doors of Carlton House Terrace, the shabby 
butler and the shabby flunkeys behind—was a damned nuisance. 

w°r,MM W ! U .. dn , t ‘ v mk ab0Ut it - No ’ by i in S°. just for to-day he 
wouldn t think about it at all. 

The car gathered speed ; but gradually, looking on London, 
on the immense complexity of its shops and houses, of its broad 
n ™ ean a!1< ; ys - ? f the Stories by its river, and the big 

imnminJ fl S and ‘u e tmy Villas and the lar g er villas alld the 

8 n ]\ n . S10ns beyond ' Masterson's holiday-mood suffered 
h ’ an , d tb ® sociologist in him started to compare this huge 

of Add^Ababa 1 ^ clvd * zat ‘ on with f * le primeval savagery 
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The problems of Addis were simple enough. The building 
of one hospital; the improvement of one railway-line; the 
mollifying of one harsh custom—such simple reforms might 
satisfy any man’s social conscience. Whereas the reforms of 
London, the problems of London were insoluble. The very 
enormousness of the place, the very multifariousness of its 
activities, the very fact that two-thirds of its populace lived in a 
comfort unknown before the age of machinery while the other 
third rotted in slums, defied any theoretical system of racial 
betterment. " London’s too big,” he thought suddenly. “Too 
big, and too self-satisfied, and too”—he had to fumble for the 
word—“ uncaring.” 

Beyond Kingston, however, the holiday-mood fell on him 
again. 

The gray mists of early morning were gone. Warm in a new 
tweed overcoat, he opened the windows of the limousine and 
drank deep of the good, crisp, sunlit air. Town, and all that 
concerned it, had practically disappeared. He was among the 
green fields, among the bare hedges of an older England ; of 
that England which, even in his farthest wanderings, had always 
been dear, 

Mastersleigh Towers, to give the house its full title—built by 
him whom the men of his own days called “ Skipper ” Masterson, 
for a signal of his success when he retired from the iron trade—is 
an atrocity of atrocities, compared with which Tennyson’s “ gew¬ 
gaw castle pricking a Cockney ear,” would be the purest poetry 
of architecture. 

Gothic mullions of yellow stone deface, if that be possible, 
the crude red brick of its Victoria-and-Albert facade. Teutonic 
gargoyles leer from its high peaky gables. Its red-and-yellow 
chimneys are as the smoke-stacks of a factory. Iron 
gates (cast in the Masterson foundries), portcullis-like between 
granite pillars, atop of which grin the Masterson griffins, guard 
the formalest of formal landscape gardens, through which a 
laurel-bordered drive upsweeps past a pretentious lodge to a bleak 
terrace and ugly French windows and a nondescript porch where 
yet another griffin grins ludicrously from a big yellow coping- 
stone, whereon the architect—possibly to hide his own shame 
—has carved the edifying slogan, ” ANNO MDCCCLXXIII 
ROBERTUS MASTERSON AEDIFICAVIT.” 

Yet—perhaps because this atrocity of atrocities stands, half 
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in Hampshire and half in Sussex, on a great saucer of good green 
grassland all round whose lip the nostrils of a man long-exiled 
may give him the tang of the English sea—his first sight of 
Mastersleigh Towers did not detract by one iota from John 
Masterson’s happiness. The gaitered gamekeeper who “ capped 
him as his Daimler swept through the open lodge-gates, the 
men at work in the gardens, the two boys weeding in the drive, 
and last but not least the old housekeeper, Mrs. Arbuthnot, in 
her funny high-waisted silk frock with the miniature of her 
dead husband dangling from its gold chain on her capacious 
bosom, who welcomed him with the slightest of slight curtseys 
at the porch—all these spoke to him of his boyhood, and of 
something else, of an adolescent memory long since hidden 
behind the curtain of the years. 

” What am I trying to recall ? ” he wondered, listening to 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s quiet, “ It’s a rare pleasure to see you, Mr. 
John ” ; looking to see what changes time had wrought in that 
plump-cheeked homely face. 

But time seemed to have wrought no changes in Mrs. Arbuth¬ 
not. Her eyes, always bright, were bright as ever behind their 
twinkling spectacles. Her hair, always gray, had gone no grayer. 
Only in him had been change ; change and the loss of one strange 
emotional experience which—strive though he might—he could 
not manage to recall. 

“ You’ll have your sherry and your biscuit with me, won’t you, 
Mr. John ? ” went on the housekeeper. “ It’s waiting for you in 
my sitting-room, now. And one of the boys’ll take your bag 
over to The. Cedars. You’re sleeping there to-night, you know. 
At Mr. Tom’s, I mean. Because this house is all upside down. 
Oh, and Mr. Tom said I was to tell you he’d be waiting at tlit? 
stables. They’ve a building job on ; and when they’ve a building 
job on, Mr. Tom . . . But there ”—and Mrs. Arbuthnot, leading 
the way across the dust-sheeted hall to her own apartments, 

smiled as one who knows all secrets—” I never was one to gossip 
was I, Mr. John ? ” 61 

a k Mr u' Arbuthnot ’ s sitting-room had altered as little as Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. Spotless antimacassars, lace curtains, shiny photo¬ 
graphs, a bright fire, a horsehair sofa, and the glass case of stuffed 
magpies he had given her when a boy, still made—for John Master- 
son a little refuge from the overpowering pretentiousness of 
tne rest of the house. Nevertheless, all the time he was sipping 
■ ^ 8 h er ry, that elusive]*memory of adolescence continued to 
mtngue hind; and presently, as they made their way out of the 
re uge, through the ball-room and the billiard-room and the icy- 
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cold winter garden, where the water had been long since drained 
from the gold-fish basins, he caught himself positively threshing 
his brain tore-capture it. It had been so fragrant, that memory 
•—so different from ever}' other of his wandering life. 

** Mrs. Arbuthnot, curtseying again, let him out of the door of 
the flowerless conservator}', and Masterson, his brain still questing 
its lost treasure, took the path through the postern-gate in the 
red-brick garden wall from which he and his brothers had been 
wont to “ prig ” an occasional peach. 

Under the peach wall, the sun held almost the warmth of 
spring-time. Lingering there, he could hear two of his gardeners 
talking broad Sussex as they forked the earth. 

He opened the gate ; went through it; and spoke a few words 
to the pair. Their brown faces, their brown arms, their self-sure 
sing-song voices pleased him. But the elusive memory still 
haunted him; and leaving them, he walked on, through the big 
walled kitchen garden, and out through the second postern-gate 
on to rising grassland. 

The grassland was bare as a plate. Cloud-shadows skimmed 
it. As he climbed, the wind raced to meet him. He drank deep 
of the wind, as he had drunk of it when a boy. Drinking, pictures 
thronged in his brain. 

Always, in his boyhood, this had been the hill of escape ; the 
hill beyond which were neither Parkers nor Ellisons nor plum- 
coloured footmen nor tutors nor governesses—but onlyAdventure. 

The adventures of boyhood, how they came back to him I 
That evening stalk with his brand-new rook rifle; that camp-fire 
he had lit, fearful lest it should light a whole hill-side, among 
the bone-dry gorsc ; that first day’s cubbing when the Huntsman 
had blooded him on either cheek and given him a pad ; that best 
adventure of all, liis first morning gallop with the stable-boys, 
the smooth-striding thoroughbred between his young knees and 
Tom Withers, cheering him to the echo, “ Well ridden, Master 
John—well ridden,” as the yearlings thundered by I Yet 
that—that other, stranger picture—would not come back. 

And then, very slowly, just before he reached the top of the 
hill, that quested picture developed itself in Masterson’s brain. 

There were only two people in the picture—himself, and a girl, 
a very young girl, pink-handed and slim-w'aisted, golden-fair with 
the careless laugh of fifteen on her full red lips and all the happi¬ 
ness of^childhood still dancing in her deep blue eyes. He had 
been twenty-six then. Or was it twenty-seven ? A man of the 
world—at least in his own estimation. Just back from one of 
his sprees with Hector. Not that he cared for that particular 
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kind of spree. Still—one had to do what one’s elders did. Per¬ 
haps it had been mere re-action—a natural revolt from those 
other, tawdrier women. 

Anyway, though, the thing—the tiny fragrant thing—had 
happened. Just for an afternoon—just for a day—he had fallen 
in love with that young girl—with Mary Mill ward. He 
remembered waking in his long bedroom that overlooked the 
hill; remembered telling himself, “ She’s only a flapper. You 
can’t have fallen in love with a flapper.” 

And yet, just for an afternoon, just for a day, life had been 
altogether different. Glorious I 

“ You utter damn fool 1 ” muttered John Masterson, breasting 
the last of the slope. 

He came to the top of the hill ; and stood there for a little 
while, still lost in memory, not caring to look below. The wind 
was keener now. It whistled at him—whistled shrill from the sea 
through the gorse ; and once again, as he drank of the wind, Time 
rolled back its curtains. Five more years, six perhaps, had gone 
by. He was in khaki, on leave from the Front. Mary had met 
him as he walked through Lipstone ; invited him to tea. He had 
taken tea with her ; talked with her for a short half-hour. She 
was still golden-fair, still slim of waist, still smiling. Only— 
only she wasn’t the Mary of his fragrant dream. 

“ So that’s that,” thought John Masterson, rather pleased 
at having banished sentimentality; and looked down on yet 
another of his possessions. 


§3 

From where he stood, the racing-stables designed by Mary’s 
father, with Tom Withers’ house, white of window-frame and 
trim of garden, beyond, made a pure gem of purposeful archi- 
tecture against the green gallops of the training-ground and the 

la ar> U ll!” e ° f the sea - Above their stone wall, which he 
kiYii 16 ha <* been so proud of vaulting, rose a long line of 
~ ose ~boxes ; above these, a square clock-tower ; above 
the blue face of the clock, a bronze bell; and above the bell, a 
weathervane that sparkled golden in the sun. 

Two or three men were working on the clock-tower ; r and as 

• • Sp ? ts 0nce raore hi S h - set off again, he'saw a 
pony-trap driving fast down the grass-road to the gates' in the 

r P ath he was takin 6 dipped through Angle 

ps (where he had shot his first pheasant), and he lost sight of 
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the stables. Angle Copse past, however, he saw them again. 
The pony-trap had disappeared ; and the workmen were climb¬ 
ing down from the tower. Mid-day struck as he made his way— 
walking a trifle faster than his wont—over the last hundred yards 
of springy turf towards the gates in the wall. 

The double stable-gates, of unpainted oak, stood wide open. 
A stable-hand, late for his dinner, was filling a water-bucket 
from one of the taps in the wall of the big yard. All the loose- 
boxes, except one, were shuttered against the wind. Through 
the big archway under the clock-tower, Masterson—acknowledg¬ 
ing the stable-hand’s salute—caught sight of the pony-trap he 
had seen from the hill. 

The pony-trap, seen at close range, looked like a farmer's 
cart. The thin brown horse between its shafts had not been 
clipped since autumn. Its harness, though clean, did not glitter. 
By its wheels, still in their shirt-sleeves, stood the three men who 
had been working in the tower. In it, the reins dangling 
from her gloved hands, sat a girl. 

It took John Masterson, making his way along the brick- 
floored passage under the arch, a good thirty seconds to realize— 
from something familiar about the poise of the girl’s head above 
the collar of her heavy driving-coat—that she could be none other 
than Mary Millward ; the best part of a minute to recover— 
memory once more active in him—the whole of his self-possession: 
and by’this time, though still unperceived, he was in ear-shot of 
the little group. 

“ But I promised Mr. Withers we’d have finished by Satur¬ 
day,” Mary was saying in her deep, slightly over-educated 
voice. 

” Can’t help that, Miss Millward,” answered one of the work¬ 
men. “ Union hours is Union hours. And besides—what about 
that there rain last week ? ” 

“ Well, do the best you can, won’t you ? ” 

Puzzled—for in the old days Mary, offspring of a runaway 
marriage between the handsome young master-carpenter of 
Lipstone and the daughter of a local clergyman, had never been 
allowed totake anyshare in the then-prosperous business—Master- 
son listened to a few more sentences of the argument. Then, 
wondering why he should have hesitated so long, he stepped for¬ 
ward from under the archway ; and made his presence known. 

The argument between Mary and her workmen ceased at his 
approach ; and as she turned her head towards him he was aware, 
forcibly, yet without emotion, that the gold hair under her black 
waterproof hat had d arkened since his earliest recollection of it, 
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and that her dark-blue eyes, once so laughterful, held an older, 
steadier look. 

" How do you do, Mr. Masterson ? ” she said. “ They told 
me you were coming down, but I didn’t expect to see you quite 
so early.” 

“ I’m all right, thanks. And you, Miss Millward ? ” 

“ As well as one can be in the building trade.” The full red 
lips smiled a new wry smile. ” Father was killed in the War, 
you know. He would volunteer—though he was over fifty’ 
So I’m carrying on.” J ' 

“I’m sorry.” Masterson spoke slowly, trying to recollect 
something she had told him when they last met. “ You had 
other plans for yourself, hadn’t you ? ” 

“ Yes.” Again that wry smile. “ I thought I was going to 
be an accountant, or a secretary, or something of that sort. I did 
do my eighteen months at the College. But now I’m a builder 
and decorator instead. Father always thought he’d come back, 
>ou see. And when-when lie didn’t, Mother couldn’t bear the 

d7v,° f UP ^ h ° USe ’ Mothcr s rathcr an invalid, these 

down tw S bC ^ 10 ? lng ’ CVc I r since shc hcard you were coming 
down, that you d look in and see her.” b 

slowlv '^T ,T°- mor u row -" 1Iaste 'son was still speaking very 

slowly Te l me about your business. Does it prosper > '' 
Prosper ! Marys deep voice hardened. " How cln any 

wavsa thelhr' Whe 1 they "r her dark - blue e yes glanced side- 
he three workmen who had now put on their coats and 

. P d~,n,S'“ 

spoken e in i AH S H' VO a d K S T CCh0 ° f tl,OSC Frankie Farrar had so often 
rap of hoofs on brfrk a_ " Ver fn hard1 ^ ° Ut ° f hcr mouth when the 
Withers came ridhg h, th ° arChway ; and Tonl 

hat onS CaHed , Tom ' lifti '>g a " iron-hard bowler 

—his crab-apple o^Tcler 11 ? fr ° m h ‘ S lron '« :ra y hair; and then 

as Pleased ^ his voic^ MTTnf^Y^'^/'T 0 " 0t alt0 S e ther 
word sir but T wacn’t *.* in ’ ^y ad riiat s holy! My 
hour.” ' Ut 1 WaSn 1 ex P ectm g you for the best part of an 



help J °oteeS er ^ Tom W° t r Ch ,° l0 ^ St: but eVen he eould not 

over his bay co^tl the YtAhlTh h ™ n £. Amounted and handed 
y coo to the stable-boy, whipped off a glove to offer 
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Marv his hand a certain shy note in the trainer's voice, a certain 

humble gleam in the trainer's eye, 7 h ‘ ch -‘^" h “t? s n) " n ^“ n 
with that half-finished sentence of Mrs.. Arbuthnot s, when 

thev’ve a building-job on, Mr. Tom . . . seemed 
something more thin a mere interest in the repairing of the 

Sta “'plucky sortof girl, that,” commented Tom Withers, as the 

br0 TL t ldt e fha S oTd e To a m W fi y fty-five if a day, might be in love 
struck^lasterson as vaguely humorous and for a mmute o so 
he did his best to draw him out OUtajbmW J 

game'^and £tS£E5§£ ^ beer and skittles 

fM "Wtat'about^eUing thewSe sir ? - he went on. " Or 

son, with an upward glance at the clock And y 

Tom-since when do you cal me, bir • (h trainer. 

" Alwavs call owners, Sir, Mr. John, answereu uw 

and then, a little of their man-and-boy camaraderie co g 
" Might get the sack if I didn t. , ki smal i as a 

its gold-lettered shields of winnin b P latc , entering 

hunting, driving and cutting whips seemed to th jter^g 

Masterson, of even happier memory than Mrs. nr 

3 .‘ 
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which of ’em was best—nor the public either—till we ran ’em 
together at Lincoln. Ninety-four that must have been. Or 
ninety-five. Wish we had one horse like ’em. For believe me ”— 
with a glance at the few trophies of his pet hobby, chicken-farm¬ 
ing, which decorated the sideboard—“ we couldn’t win an egg- 
laying competition, let alone a race, with any of the skins we’re 
feeding our oats to nowadays.” 

A gaunt maid-servant, bringing a round of home-killed beef, 
a jar of pickles, and a steaming dish of floury potatoes, interrupted 
the trainer’s monologue; and for a while both men contented 
themselves with their trenchers. But after a rhubarb tart with 
some fresh farmhouse cream had followed the beef, and a port 
bottle the tart, Tom Withers got down to serious business. 

“ Look here, Mr. John,” said Tom Withers, pouring himself 
a second glass of the tawny; “ now that these stables arc yours, 
something’s got to be done about them.” 

And, “ Not for worlds,” said Tom Withers, holding up his 
tawny to the sunlight, “ not for worlds, Mr. John, would I say one 
word against your poor dear father. He was a good friend to me, 
if ever a man had one. But when it came to a question of judging 
horse-flesh, your poor dear father—Heaven rest his soul—had 
about as much idea of ’em as an unborn babe. Mind you, I’m not 
grumbling. I didn’t grumble when he got mean about things and 
gave up the breeding altogether. A man’s money’s his own. 

. . it away on cheap ’uns, I’d be the last to 

say him nay. But really, Mr. John, your poor dear father, 
especially towards the end—ever since that blasted war broke 

\v 'ili 11 - act ~ was a bit too much of a close proposition. 
Uouldn t take my advice. Wouldn’t take anybody’s advice. 
m not Solly Joel,’ he used to say. ‘ / can’t afford my couple 
thou, for a yearling. But I know a good thing when I see 

R *° m ~ an £ lt ^ alwa ys the dearest that’s the best.’ 
«« GVer Tom Withers, his port finished, rose as he spoke— 
no use my talking. You come along and see for yourself.” 

d 

§5 


yeMvho didn't S - 6 ’ ^ 0U S h there wa s never a stable-helper 
m this ape m• lma ^M ie he Possessed it, is given—especially 
hundred g th™ m y ers f] petrol—to about one man in every four 

RoyalCollepenVv t Als °—* hou g h this would be heresy in the 
head and nnt i Vet . ermar y Surgeons—that eye is born in a man’s 

eye l^rt^ th a °^ V f ry r made ^ stud y* But even an 

an that of the last of the male Mastersons would 
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have discovered—before inspecting its first half-dozen of the 
forty so-called racehorses in the Mastersleigh stables that 
their unhappy trainer had spoken less than the truth. 

•• What did I tell you ? " mumbled old Tom, as they went, 
the stable-boys in attendance, from the first loose-box to the 
second. And. ” What did I tell you? ” rumbled old Tom as 
they went from the second loose-box to the third, and from the 
third to the fourth. And, “As I was telling you, grumbled old 
Tom while his helper stripped its double rugs from the filth 
tenant of those melancholy boxes—a washy weed of 
chestnut gelding whom some sardonic breeder had christened 

Crimson Express. ” Crimson Express, indeed! 

South Eastern, w call him. Your poor dear father wodd have 
it that he'd win at Windsor. So we ran him at \V indsor Last 
Tune it was. And the Good Lord above only knows how he 
finished the course. That’s what comes of owners going to New¬ 
market and buying bargains. Dead bargains ! om\ ithcre 
spat the words on to the peat moss. ( You 11 see some cieaa 

bargains before we're through, Mr. John F d [ is 

The helper re-rugged the Sanguinary South Eastern and s 

dead father’s “ dead bargain,” almost as though aware of 1 

displeasure, watched Mastersen with pathetic eyes as he passed 

° n ‘ Yet there were weedier ones to follow-sorry beasts compared 
with whom, as the trainer himself admitted, Crimson Express was 

a P^Looklfyon^Ir. John.” old Tom kept on saying, as stable- 
door after stable-door disclosed its disappointment. And look 
at von I thought I was going to make something of this fil y. 
but she's got no feet. I did think that colt would have done us a 
b“t of good but he hasn't got the wind for three furlongs In 
fart Mr Tohn ' ’ with a final sniff of disgust, when they reached the 
£ box of*the outer courtyard, " if you -- to take my advice 
whic h I hope to Heaven you will, you d send the whole oi mai 
There lot to a hoine for lost dogs or a riding establishment for 

young ^ e e S with you Tom ” S aid Masterson. " It’s a sad sight. 
The stables of the inner courtyard, however, presented an even 

sadder spectacle. whkh even Masterson could remember 

c. Two bv Stalagmite out of Stealthy, the seventeen-hand 

S who had sired more winners than any stallion bred at Masters- 
f° a h had h be d en wont to ramp and whinny when the fillies went to 
their' excrete Cone his earliest recollections, Stealthy 
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herself had dropped the last of her foals—little fly taemnestra. the 
bay mare with the silver blaze and the four white socks. 

Here. too. had been black Minotaur, named after the yacht, 
who had nearly won the National ; and chestnut Marvellous; 
and gray Mystery ; and brown Merrygal ; and a round dozen 
others, mares and stallions, who had helped his father's plum- 
coloured jacket and blue cap to victory. But. to-day. all those 
ramping stallions of his recollection, and all those upstanding 
mares were gone. Only in the last box but one dwelt any sur¬ 
vivor of the great and glorious days when his father had bred his 
own horses—Merriman’s Pride by Twice Nightly out of Merrygal; 
and he so ancient that even Tom could hardly tell his year in 
the stud book. 


“ Twenty-two—twenty-three—twenty-four ? I don’t know 
how old you are, do I, me lad ? ” crooned old Tom, fondling that 
gray-haired muzzle. “ But you're too old to be out at grass, 
anyway. And your teeth want filing again. Don’t grudge this 
one his oats, Mr. John. He was a horse in his day—which is 
more than you can say for any of the others.” 

" And is that the lot ? asked Masterson, deep in thought, 
as the trainer himself re-rugged Merriman’s Pride and they left 
him to his aged devices. 

"Well, Mr. John,” Tom Withers, tapping his mahogany 
gaiters with his whip, permitted himself the first smile of the 
afternoon, ^ that depends. Some might say it is, and some might 
say it isn’t. A trainer’s opinion’s one thing. A jockey’s is 
another. And an owner’s is a third.” 

Meaning ? asked the owner, who knew Tom’s funnv ways 
of yore. J 


”Meaning,” declared Tom, leading the way over cobbles 
o he last box of all, ” that I’d like you to judge for yourself 
whether your poor dear father—and may it please his soul 
it he was right—did or did not buy one bargain, and a real 
lot bargain, too, when he gave Farmer Honisett twenty quid 
and a new gate into Angle Copse for The Animal ” 

As they approached the door of The Animal's stable, a 
short, rather thick-set, yet horsemanly-looking fellow, shirt¬ 
sleeved, in very worn khaki breeches and very frayed canvas 

fteteL'n h eCn 1Url ?V here eVer Since the rumour that 

l Vlng ? l00k round " had from helper to 

-^ d 'tod a r y i e s^ ge tweed cap with a — d hand ^ 

you'rlmemb^tonT' JOhn ” announced the " Ma yt> a 
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" Of course I remember LuckettOne glance at the ugly, 
big-mouthed, big-eared, red-cheeked, clean-shaven face under the 
tweed cap-peak had been enough for Masterson to recall the fame, 
mostly pre-war, of his father’s old cross-country jockey. “ How 
are you, Ted ? ” 

“ Middling, sir. Middling. I’m not as young as I was. 
Have to do a bit of sweating to get down to the weight again. 
But ”—jerking a not over-clean thumb at the stable-door— 

“ I could do with another ride or two. ’Specially on the old 
Animal. You've got a winner in there, sir, and a National 
winner, too, or I don’t know a hock from a halligator. 

Luckett, garrulous as always, would have gone on t alkin g- 
Withers, however, silenced him with a terse, “ That 11 do Ted; 
cut the cackle ! ” opened the shutter of the stable ; and, having 

unbolted the lower door, led the way inside .... , 

‘“The ugliest lookin' 'oss wot ever wasfoalcd, quoted Withers, 
while Ted Luckett’s scarred fingers fumbled at the surcingle- 
buckle. “ Temper of a fiend—appetite of a bull-elephant. Kicks 
like a gun, too. So ’’—the rugs were off by now—“ stand clear 

of his heels, Mr. John.’’ T „ « 

Masterson, standing clear of those uneasy heels while Luckett 
unbuckled the head-collar, and, twitching one hand round the 
red nostrils, the other round one of the big upstanding ears bade 
The Animal, “ For Gawd’s sake behave yourself and don t let s 
have any more of your bleeding nonsense ’’-a command which 
The Animal acknowledged by baring yellow teeth, well past mark 
of mouth, for an impossible bite-was aware first of a "’all-eye 
leering maliciously from the proverbial gallows -tree of a head 
then of a long lean strawberry-roan barrel and of a forehand 

which might have belonged to a centaur , , • 

“ Not much to look at,” he remarked, clicking as he made his 

cautious approach. , . . . 

“ But a goer,” put in Tom, watching lus owner. 

" What’s his history ? ” , fnr 

“ Nobody knows. Honisett gave twelve-pound-fifteen for 

him at Peters fie Id Market. Property of a gentleman. \\ arranted 
d g ‘ ),<> Umph t ” Masterson, still clicking, passed an expert hand 

over The Animal's hocks. . . 

The hocks, as the pasterns, were perfect; the hindquarters 
ugly though they were, matched the forehand for power. He took 
a step forward ; felt the big knees, the cannon-bones , lifted a 
reluctant hoof, examined it, let it down ; ran his fingers up he 
mane ; felt the big neck-muscles taut as steel springs under the 

oose healthy skin. 
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“ Umph,” he said again. “ What work’s he been doing ? ” 

"Ted's had him out with the hounds,” explained lorn. 
"Three days a week ever since the season started. That’s the 
only thing that’ll keep the ego out of his cosmos. But what s the 
good of trying to hunt a second Manifesto with the sort of packs 
we've got in this part of the world ? What I want, and what Ted 
here wants, is to see him over Becher’s.” 

“ Game as a game-cock in the hunting-field,” cut in the jockey. 
" And clever as a cat, too. He’d never put a wrong foot if they 
ran from here to Beachy Head. Believe me, sir, he’d shew ’em a 
trick or two at Aintree.” 

" Not this year, though.” Tom Withers belonged to the old 
school of trainers. " He won’t learn enough of the game between 
now and the end of March—even if there were time to enter 
him. But next year—well I’m not so sure he mightn’t win. 
Would you care to see him put through his paces, Mr. John ? It 
won’t take half a jiffy to clap a saddle on his back.” 

§6 

Some horses won’t jump at all, some merely jump, others 
leap. But the horse in a thousand flies its fences as fences should 
be flown—hocks under belly, a lift of the forehand, and a clean 
spring with neck straight and forefeet outstretched cat-like for the 
landing. And of such, as Ted Luckett demonstrated under the red 
glow of a Sussex sunset, was that ugliest of ugly * ‘ skins,’ ’ the wall¬ 
eyed Animal. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 
§i 


Next day, watching the smoke of his after-breakfast pipe curl 
blue into the chill morning air from under the jasmine-wreathed 
porch, John Masterson was again aware, and keenly, of hismillion- 
airedom. 

Certain confidences, too—imparted overnight as he and Tom 
sat late in the snuggery—seemed to shew the complications of that 
particular estate even more clearly than his interview with Haring- 
ford and Carfax. 

“ Don’t you run away with the idea that because your poor 
dear father couldn't buy horses, he couldn’t buy property, ’ 
Tom had said. “ When it came to any other kind of a bargain, 
he was as shrewd as they make ’em. You’ll see some things that 11 
surprise you, I'll lay, Mr. John, when you come to go through his 

books.” . . tt , . 

It appeared, also, from another scrap of information which his 

trainer let out over his whiskey—the case of Farmer ” Smoky ” 
Honisett, to whom three years' rent had been remitted on the 
day after his son was killed at Ypres— that the " Skipper ” had 
been generous as well as shrewd ; and, thinking over both these 
qualities, Masterson felt still more puzzled as to his father’s 
character. 

Curious old boy,” he speculated, knocking out the dottel 
of his pipe on the heel of his boot. Did he just go on making 
money for the fun of the thing ? Which speculation still in 
mind, and breakfast by now being cleared away, he returned to 
the snuggery for a wrestle with the stable accounts. 

But the more Masterson wrestled with the stable accounts, 
the more the}’ threw him ; and after half an hour of brain-fag he 
was delighted by the interruption of Hockey, his head game¬ 
keeper, who appeared, spaniel at heel and gun under arm, to 

discuss “ Phisints.” 

He had done his best with the “ phisints,” announced Samuel 
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Hockey, dry-shaving his black beard with a gnarled hand. But 
“ phisints,” as “ Musser John ” knew as well as anybody, cost 
money. What was wanted for next season—and the sooner 
they was put on order the better—was eggs. 

“ Five or six thousand, us ought to buy,” declared Samuel 
Hockey. “ And if you want we to get ’em out of cover, Musser 
John, there’s a powerful lot of timber to be cut between now and 
next October.” 

Masterson—Hockey, junior game-keeper at the time, had 
shewn him how to clean his first twelve-bore—yielded to the 
entreaty ; and was just wondering at his own extravagance when 
Tom Withers, who had been out with Iris apology for a “ string,” 
breezed into the snuggery. 

“ We've just put The Animal and Crimson Express together,” 
announced Tom, flinging his whip on the table. " Believe 
me, The Animal had the old South Eastern whacked to the 
wide. He was a bit slow off the mark, though ; and didn't 
quite seem to know what was wanted of him. So I think—and 
I hope you will agree—that the sooner he sees what a ’chase is 
like, the better. Personally. I'm for Sandown. The April 
meeting. Why not wire his entry now, and have done with 
it ? I can write the confirmation to-night.” 

The trainer, after rummaging some minutes among the litter 
of papers on his desk, finally succeeded in finding a telegraph form. 

ti Shall we let Luckett ride him ? ” asked Masterson. 

“ Break Ted s heart if we don’t,” answered Withers, address¬ 
ing the wire. Same as it 11 break mine if you ask me to go 
on training the rest of the bunch. What you ought to do, Mr. 

John—that’s to say if it runs to it-is to start the breeding 
again. b 


§2 

The village of Lipstone—an up-and-down, round-and-about 
soi of a townlet, with a sixteenth century church at its one end 
and a twentieth century Trust House at its other—lies a good ten 
miles from Mastersleigh Towers, over roads better suited for light 
horse traffic than for heavy high-powered cars. 

time ^W dl T n f, Iy i!. 1 V ! as very ncarly a quarter to one by the 
S , w J h ", Masterson detained first by his farewell to Mrs. 

next b V Gamekeeper Hockey, who signalled the 
car at Woods Corner, and having stopped it, insisted on shewing 

dmvn from in 6 SOme 0f they covers "-found himself speedin| 

down from the war-memonal on the flint wall of the churchyard 
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past the grocer’s shop with its lollipops and the butcher’s shop 
with its pork and the Congregational Hall with its hideous tin 
roof, to where the oak sign, “ W. J. Millward, Builder, Cabinet¬ 
maker and Contractor,” still hung, a trifle the worse for weather, 
over the gray stone gateway of Millward s \ ard. 

Fifty yards on from this gateway, fronting the road, stood the 
house where he had had tea with Mary in the long-ago days of 
the war ; and, on the steps of this house, a little red-cheeked 
servant-girl, already in her cap and apron, who informed him, as 
his Daimler braked to a standstill, ” The mistress sends her com¬ 
pliments, sir. And will you come in, or would you care to see 
Miss Mary first ? Miss Mary, sir,” indicating the yard, ” is over 

there.” , 

Masterson, who had not forgotten Mary's mother, elected lor 
“ Miss Mary first ” ; and, telling Rogers to wait, walked back 
towards the sign. Walking, he remembered something his father 
had once said about “ Handsome Jack, as Lipstone had nick¬ 
named Millward. " Millward’s got grit,” his father had said, 
" and he’s got brains. But he made the mistake of a life-time 
when he married that she-skeleton of a parson s daughter with 
her finicking ideas about being a lady, instead of a good, fat, 

honest woman of his own class.” , 

One knock proved the office empty except for a sulky-faced 
boy who informed him, " Her’s somewhere about. In the 
sheds, maybe”; and strolling on, Masterson saw a picture 
of a business struggling against defeat. The whole yard 
looked woebegone. The stables, which had once housed their 
three teams, held only the thin brown. In place of the three 
timber-waggons stood only one dilapidated Ford lorry. The w ood- 
stacks, under their corrugated iron lean-tos, had shrunk to mere 
vestiges of their former opulence. Yet the whole place though 
this only added to its woebegoneness—was in scrupulous order. 
Even the iron-dump seemed to have been newly tidied. 

He strolled on, past the wood-stacks and the iron-dump, 
and some old oak beams, stacked tidily as the iron, and a heap ot 
cherry-coloured bricks, towards the long thatched shed which 
bounded the yard. Through the open windows of the shed came 
the noise of a buzz-saw at work on wood ; and through its open 

door, he perceived Mary. , , , ... 

Mary, the hem of a blue skirt just shewing under her white 

overall,' was handling the petrol-engine of the buzz-saw Look¬ 
ing up from her lever, she signalled to him to enter then sig¬ 
nalled to the two men at the saw-bench, who had also looked up, 
that they should get on with their jobs. 
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Masterson entered the shed ; and waited, his cars deafened 
by the phut of the engine, the drone of the saw and the whine of 
the wood as plank after plank met the ripping steel, till the work 
should finish. Waiting, he was struck by Mary’s competence; 
by the crisp decision of her orders to the men ; by the resolute 
way in which she handled her lever. 

At last, the final plank slid to the saw. At last, Mary switched 
off and dismissed her workmen to their dinner. “Sorry,” she 
said, offering a wiped hand. “ But I can’t afford an engineer.” 

She motioned him out of the shed ; locked it ; and led the 
way back through the yard. Masterson began to question her 
about the business. To-day, however, she seemed disinclined 
for confidences. " No,” she answered, “ things weren't good.” 
“ Yes,” she answered, ” she’d had to give up the cabinet-making.” 
“ Of course,” she answered, “ she’d been having a lot of trouble 
with labour.” 


Back in the office, she changed the conversation, asking, with 
some abruptness: 

“ Mr. Masterson, had the newspapers come before you left 
Mastersleigh ? ” 

The sulky-faced boy, who had listened to the end of their talk, 
looked up open-mouthed at the mention of Masterson’s name ; and 
Mary, having sent him about his business, went on : " The Post's 
on Father’s desk—in case you haven’t seen it.” 

Masterson, a trifle astonished at the emphasis with which she 
had spoken, picked up the Daily Post, open at the leader page 
—and for a while fell silent. 

For the effect of that which modem civilization calls “ pub¬ 
licity on unsophisticated minds is peculiar ; and as the big 
headlines, ANOTHER WINDFALL FOR THE EXCHEQUER. 
}*ACE-HORSE OWNER’S FIVE MILLIONS. FORTUNE 
LEFT TO YOUNGEST SON, flashed him their personal message, 
he could not help experiencing a certain smarting of the eye-balls] 
a certain dryness of the mouth, a certain anger. The thing, seen 
m cold print, was so—so infernally blatant. People, “ these 
newspaper people,” had no right to pry into his family affairs, to 
pubhsh the details of his war-service, or the fact that his father 
. 7 been „ affectionately christened ‘The Skipper’ by his 


Aware that Mary was watching him, he controlled his annoy- 

^L an - d the paper * sa >' in 8 as he so > " lt ’ s rather 

a 3 s111 11 ? My solicitor told me he couldn’t keep the will 
_v ° f ., e „ papers » but I never imagined they’d make so much fuss 
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" It's rather awful for us.” laughed Mary—and her laugh 
seemed to restore the confidence of other days. “ We’re not 
used to entertaining millionaires, you know ; and Mother—she 
expects you'll stop to lunch, by the way—ever since she saw the 
paper this morning, has been in a positive panic.” 

“ She can’t have been in the panic I was when I first heard 
about the thing,” countered Masterson. 

“ But why were you in a panic ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Somehow it doesn’t seem right that one 

should have so much money.” 

" I don’t think I should worry about that if it were mine. 

If I had even one per cent of five millions . . 

Mary Millward, laughing no longer, bit off the rest of her 
sentence ; but Masterson's imagination, suddenly active, filled 
in the unspoken end. 

" What would you do in that case ? ” he prompted. 

Mary, however, remained dumb— her lips working and a 

strange anxiety in her blue eyes. 

“ I wish you’d tell me,” went on Masterson, ” if there s ary 

wav in which I can help-” 

Nobody can help, Mr. Masterson.” The interruption came 

swiftly, bitterly, the words tumbling over one another as waves 
under the wind. “ I’m a woman, and no woman can handle tins 
business. I can’t sit about drinking with County Councillors 
and if I don’t, how can I get contracts for the County Council 
houses ? Besides, even if I were to get a contract, I couldn t 
handle it. Labour wouldn’t let me. They, the politicians, I 
mean, talk a lot about the rights of Labour these days ; but they 
never’suggest that the working man owes any duty to the people 
who pay him his wages. Or even to his own class. For sheer 
downright selfishness, commend me to the 1 honest British working 
man ’ I know ; because I tried to teach our ex-soldiers bnck- 
laying—and the Union wouldn't have it. With ten thousand new 
houses wanted in this district alone 1 So the ex-soldiers are 
drawing the dole instead. That’s England, Mr. Masterson. Ask 
yourself how long the country’s going to last. 

And on that. Mary Mill ward, having said a good deal more than 

she intended, led the way to lunch. 


Houses, unlike their owners, have little reticence ; and the 
small, square, pseudo-Georgian house which Handsome Jack 
built lor his runaway bride still told—though neither Masterson s 
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mind nor Mary’s possessed sufficient imagination to perceive it— 
the whole tragedy of his marriage. 

Outwardly, from the eightecnth-centurv brass knocker of its 
red-painted door, to the figured cistern pipes of its tiled roof, 
that house was as perfect as peasant craftsmanship could make it. 
Its window-frames, iron-wrought at Lipstone forge, though not 
exact to period, were exact to purpose. Its bricks were ripe of 
colour, and pointed after the old fashion ; the fanlight of its 
entrance might have been genuine Adams. Indeed, contemplat¬ 
ing that exquisite exterior the imaginative mind might say, and 
not without truth, “ Built by an artist for the love of a woman.” 

But once through that red-painted door, the handiwork of 
the woman who had been loved by the artist betrayed itself. 
In the square, exactly proportioned hall—out of which there 
opened three mahogany doors, each of whose white lintels was a 
hand-carved masterpiece—half-a-dozen potted ferns drooped from 
a bamboo stand. The doormat on which Mary and Masterson 
wiped their boots bore the legend, “ Salve 1 ” And the carpet 
across which they went into that parlour which Mrs. Mill ward 
always insisted must be called her “ drawing-room,” matched, to 
a hideous nicety, the " so genteel ” lace curtains which 
disfigured the embrasured windows. 

At their entrance, Mary’s mother—one of those frail, querulous, 

old-before-their-time women, who still manage, Heaven knows 

how, to impress us with the idea that they have once been 

” pretty ”—rose twittering from a sofa so exquisitely copied that 

it might have been genuine Heppelwhite (and so execrably covered 

that it might have been veritable Tottenham Court Road) ; 

and said, extending a flabby hand, “ Mr. Masterson, this is indeed 

a pleasure. I do hope you are going to add to it by remaining 
for lunch.” b 

“ It’s most kind of you,” began Masterson. “ If I may, I’ll 
just tell my chauffeur to get something at the inn.” 

“ 0h * Please,” protested Mrs. Millward, " I’m sure we can 
manage ...” 


Mrs. Millward’s guest, however, insisted ; and by the time he 
came back to the drawing-room, Mary had disappeared. 

I condole with you,” went on Mary’s mother, her thin lips 
pursed to the semblance of a smile, and her blue eyes watery with 
false senument under their pale lashes. “To lose so near a 
relative is indeed a tragedy. I remember when my father died— 
l m afr^d, poor man, that he never really got over the shock of 

y marrying into a sphere so different from his own—that I was 
dazed, positively dazed with grief.” 
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“ Really,” put in the uncomfortable Masterson. 

“ Yes—really—quite dazed. But still,” Mrs. Milhvard’s 
voice brightened a conventional semitone, " at least you have 
this consolation, that your father—as my father always used to 
put it, he was a Keble man, you know, and played cricket for his 
college—had a most magnificent innings. Ninety-four, Mr. 
Masterson. Ninety-four, not out—as Father would have said. 
Wonderful. Truly wonderful.” 

Mrs. Millward, once warmed to her subject, twittered on for 
some unanswerable sentences. Then, brightness altogether 
swallowing gloom, she cut the condolences ; and continued : 
*' And so, you, the youngest son, succeed to his entire estate. 
Now, isn’t that romantic! Isn’t that too wonderfully romantic ! 
As I said to Mary when we first saw it in the papers this morning, 

‘ It reads more like a novel than real life.’ ” 

Novels (a Family Herald, story entitled “ From Castle to 
Cottage—or The Girl who never Regretted ” had, as she occasion¬ 
ally admitted to her private soul, been the prime cause of her 
amazing marriage) happened to be Mrs. Millward’s hobby ; and 
she continued to prattle fiction—while Masterson. growing more 
uncomfortable every moment, stood silent by the mantelpiece 
—till Mary returned. Whereupon—a tinny bell ringing without 
—she re-arose from her sofa ; patted the scrap of machine- 
made lace at the flat bosom of her figured silk afternoon dress, 
and begged her guest, with a little deprecatory cough, to 
“ accompany ” them to their “ frugal meal.” 

§4 

To John Masterson, that meal— served in the white-panelled 
dining-room which had been one of” Handsome Jack’s” particular 
prides, from finicky willow-pattern plates which Mrs. Millward, in 
the dim days of her prettiness, had insisted to be ” just the thing ” 
—though well enough cooked and by no means frugal, proved 

the least appetising he had ever eaten. 

Like most Englishmen, he had little aptitude for hatred ; yet 
no one could have helped hating the snobbery of this faded, futile 
woman, whose conversation, interlarded with constant references 
to ” Keble,” " my darling Father, the Vicar,” and " the lunch- 
parties dear Mother used to give at the sweet old Vicarage,” 
reduced the dutiful Mary, so resolute at her saw-bench, to a mere 
dumb, bread-crumbling cipher—or, worse still, to a smiling idiot 
of no character at all. 
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All the same when, some hour and a half later, his Daimler 
crossed the Sussex border and headed away from Hazlemerc to 
rejoin the Portsmouth Road, John Masterson was still thinking, 
and thinking his hardest, about Mary Millward. 

The girl’s (shouldn't he rather say “ the woman’s ” ?) attitude 
towards life appeared of curious interest. 

In one way she seemed purely masculine, believing, so far as he 
could gather from the last little conversation which they had 
had together—Mrs. Millward full of excuses about “ these awful 
headaches of mine ” finally retiring to her bedroom—in his own 
creed of duty. 

Yet in her case, the masculine sense of duty was complicated 
by a purely feminine sentiment. 

“ There’s a proverb about setting one’s hand to the plough, 
Mr. Masterson,” she had said, not wistfully but with the clear-cut 
forthright vehemence of one who knows her own mind, in answer 
to the direct question, " But why, with your education, don’t 
you find some easier way of making a living than the building 
trade ? which he had dared put to her. 11 That proverb was 
Father’s favourite, and it’s mine. Besides, there’s Mother. She 
pretends to hate Lipstone. But she’d never be really happy away 


Sacrificing herself,” decided Masterson; and so deciding 
managed to dismiss her from his mind. 

By now, at half-past three of a winter’s afternoon, with rain- 
clouds lowering above, the dusk had begun to fall; and presently 
as darkness closed in and Rogers switched on his big head-lamps’, 
his mind veered to introspection. Forty minutes ahead, lay 
1 own-the dinner with Starleigh, who would have read all that 
disgusting stiiff ’' in the newspapers—Euphemia—Haringford 

plut t’iif^ 1 Ule thousand ‘ and ‘ one complications of his 


in r C l lrS j T r?' v ?’”, he thou 8 ht suddenly. “ If I’ve got to live 
m En Sj and ’ 1 d * ar happier in the country.” 

to tna ;t b ^ the timeEo # ers ! iad Amounted from his driving-seat 
to tug at the gigantic door-bell of Carlton House Terrace John 

“ ™?T S ^ ef u hoIida y- m °od had altogether evaporated 

who^handed tvf h ^ his “P a " d coat to th? butler,' 

wno handed them to his flunkeys. " Absurd ” he thought 

And n shf would'h bU l le H S f " MiSS Eu P hcmia ' s compliments, sir! 
a she would be glad if you could spare her a few minutes in 

he thought. lettTngTsbutier 

them h nn g t r b T for ^ ls i lft ' and e s c °rt him-the lift decant¬ 
ing them on the fourth floor—towards the ornate door of 
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Euphemia's sitting-room. " I’m living like a nincompoop, not 
like a man.” 

Euphemia’s door opened to a querulous, Is that you, 
John ? If so, you may come in ” ; and, bowed through it, into 
the little knick-knack crowded octagonal room, he discovered his 
aunt, her crochet-hook idle in her mittened hands, stiff-backed 

in her gold chair before the fire. 

“ John ” began his aunt, the moment they were alone, John, 
have you seen the newspapers ? Have you seen those horrible 
newspapers ? You went away on purpose, I suppose. Most 
unfair of you, I think it. There’ve been dreadful people- 
reporters—calling all day. And then the telephone. ( It s 
positively never stopped ringing. And poor dear Ellison s so 
deaf that he never can understand the simplest message. And 
that odious creature, Haringford, has asked for you three times, 

I believe. And The Planet -Oh, John, The Planctoi all papers— 

and my brother Robert a Tory all his life,"-here the octogenarian 
hands trembled so that they dropped their crochet-hook— 

“ when they heard you weren't at home, had the audacity, the 

disgusting audacity, to ask for me. . 

“ And did you speak to them ? ” asked Masterson, striving 

to hide his amusement. . . . , 

“ No, I did not. I only wish I had now Look, just look, 

Tohn ” Here the old lady, her excitement boiling rapidly to 

hysteria, drew out the offending periodical from under that part 

of her which was unmentionable in the literature of her own perio , 

and thrust it forward for Masterson s inspection. Parker 

brought it to me just after I'd had my nap-though why 1 alter 

should want an afternoon paper, unless he bets I m sure / don 

know And it says-But you can see what it says for your 

self John. It says I'm ninety. And I shan t he eighty-seven till 

July J And oh, John, John, what are we going to do now that 
everybody knows exactly how much we re worth ? Robert 
always said that was fatal, positively fatal. And so it is. John 

_desperately, Euphemia spoke her worst— I suppose you 

haven k even bothered to think what excuse we re going to make 
now that everybody knows how rich we are—if one of the maid 

servants wants her wages raising. 

§5 

It took John Masterson the best part of half-an-liour—not 
to mention the assistance of Miss Pottery, her scrawny but 
competent maid-to calm the hysterical Euphemia ; and by the 
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time he had coaxed her, more or less comforted, to an early couch 
and an early dinner (“ Just a mouthful of soup, please, Pettery, 
and a fried sole, and, if you think I ought to have it, John, one 
little glass of Madeira,”) in the adjoining bedroom, it was too 
late to telephone Haringford and time to dress for Starleigh’s 
dinner-party. 

“ Rather a bore,” he thought, going to his big gloomy bed¬ 
room where both Menelik, busy extracting the tissue paper from 
the sleeves of his Frangi's brand-new " dreshout,” and the Mar¬ 
tinet, busy with his dreams by the fireside, welcomed him as 
though he had been absent for at least a year. “ Yes. De¬ 
cidedly a bore. But then everything’s a bore when one's got 
too much money.” 

And that mood was still on him when, punctually at half-past 
eight, he stepped from another of his Daimlers to see, from under 
the huge umbrella with which the huge door-porter at Ciro’s was 
shielding his new top-hat against the beating rain—a clear pic¬ 
ture in the bright light of the hall beyond the revolving door— 
Rupert Starleigh, a gardenia in the button-hole of his dress-coat 
and close to Rupert Starleigh, a girl ... a girl with raven-dark 
hair and a pale, laughing face, whom he could not help recog- 
nizing, even at first glance, for the unknown Irene. 


F 



CHAPTER NINE 
§i 


“Irene, this is John Masterson. Masterson, this is Irene 

^Rupert Starlcigh, his gray eyes at tlicir merriest, and his whole 
air that of a man determined on his evening s spree 1 had made the 
unconventional introduction a considerable second before John 
Masterson—his top-hat in his left hand, his nght outstretched to 
touch the rosy finger-tips of the laughing girl-could recover his 

full selfipossessiom ^ ^ ^ Mastoson> .. she sa id ; and, even 

in that first moment of their acquaintanceship, he was aware 
hrillingly of her attractions. Seen thus at close range he 
appeared so much more beautiful than the vision wh.ch h sub 
conscious mind must have been carrying ever smce thc.r chance 
meetine in Piccadilly, that—for another second—he caugiit mm 
self actually doubting the identity of the small, proudly-set head, 
with its casque of raven-dark hair, shingled at the white nape 
but curling iridescent over the tiny ears to frame a perfectlyoval 
face, whose nose Phidias himself might have chiseHed from the 
Grecian marble while Apelles’ own brush (and no mere moder 
lip-stick !} tipped the straight mouth with his lost carmine above 

the soft contours of the dimpled chin . • d her ■ 

Yet the girl—though younger than he had imagined ner, 

almost in spite ot her poise, a child-was indubitably the satne, 

and, for still a third second, while his eyes, refusing hers t k 

in the swift picture of a small exquisitely ^d b °dy^™Xtion 

some mauve and gold tissue, which enhanced the pale perfechon 

of a skin whiter even than the flowers with which lie had oI S > 
compared it, till bare neck and 

pearls shimme r under the warm lights of the , a *’ for 
Ln s self-possession would not entirely come back. l llLn - V 
just one uHimate fraction of time, as them eyes at last met.it 

de A rt ofin‘“yc's-" eyes coloured like the water-flower and 
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deeper than the green sea’s glass "—there flashed, and quite 
unmistakably, a message of recognition. “ So it’s you,” they 
seemed to be saying. “ You 1 ” 

That message vanished, almost before Masterson had time 
to read it, under a flutter of long black lashes which set every 
nerve in his body quivering with a sudden rusli of strangely 
uncomfortable emotion ; and, by the time he had controlled 
himself, the girl, still completely at her ease, had turned back to 
Starleigh. 

“ Here’s Jill,” she announced, while Masterson. assisted by 
a blue-uniformed cloak-room attendant, shrugged himself out of 
his coat. 


Jill, Lady Fernshaw, Starleigh s widowed sister, a large and 
voluptuous blonde, slightly over-pearled, slightly out of breath 
and very much over-powdered, swept into the hall like a tornado ; 
and, having embraced Irene, fell upon Masterson with effusion. ’ 
" Late ! ” bubbled Lady Fernshaw. “ But not so very I 
couldn’t get out of my bath. I never can get out of my bath 
1 hats why I m losing my figure. And something’s been left 
undone that ought to have been done up. As usual I Irene— 
lollow me and prevent the worst.” 

The two women vanished, arm-in-arm, through the open door- 
way of the cloak-room, and a moment or so later—the little hall 
being by now already filled with chattering women and tie- 

K|ST Starlelgh W “ in,roducin S Masterson to two more 

“ You ■ Sai £ Starleigh ’ and repeated his formula, 
iou remember Tom Trevor while a somewlnt taller 

somewhat older somewhat lWs attractive and distinctly 
son^ er blue 10n ‘'°AnIt en fr,^ arS ' a * te T UptUrned brown e T es to Masted 

^nd S anSng &££ ^ ^ 
Not a damn thing I ” J 


■ oiAkiSr 1 ! aij 0 " 1 ;■*■“ cyu.,,. 

we started. Lucky man ! I w tl r d g ab ° Ut y ° U ^ ust before 
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new dress-suit didn’t fit; that it pinched him under the arms ; 
that his white waistcoat, when compared with the waistcoats of 
the other men in the hall, was the height of unfashionableness. 

“ Fish out of water,” he thought. “ That s what I am in this 
galbe." Then—the party re-uniting—he forgot self-conscious¬ 
ness in sheer admiration of Irene. 

Irene, unlike her married sister, seemed to possess tact. 
Her eyes having flashed him their one unmistakable message, 
were now veiled. She looked modest, he thought—altogether 
the girl, and not at all the woman—and began to talk with her, 
trivially about trivial things, taking pleasure in her quick wit, 

while they waited for the last of their guests. 

“ But who are we waiting for ? ” he asked her after five more 

mm “ Only for Major Rose,” put in Cynthia Trevor, flirting a huge 
green fan from her seat on the long sofa under the window , and 
added, with a curious note in her voice, “ Not forgetting, of course, 

our friend Rose’s lady." , ? *» nnpn Vd 

“ Would that be Adrian Rose, by any chance ? queried 

Masterson, suddenly remembering the poster he had seen from 

the Pullman window on the night of his return.. , 

“ Yes Adrian Rose.” Irene’s treble voice stressed the 

Christian name. " Here he is. 1 simply adore him. And so 

does ? „ muttere( j Cynthia Trevor ; and just as she 

spoke, Masterson, looking easily over Ivor Carslake s hea rom 
his stand by the jewellery show-case, saw a very large veiy 
lavishly illuminated limousine slide to a stop in the rain-driz 

before the revolving door. chauffeur 

Out of this limousine there sprang, first a very all chauflem, 

then a little blonde woman in an ermine cloak, and lastly a thic 

set man of medium age and medium height whose arrival in the 

vestibule caused a miniature commotion. 

Apparently, Rose objected to standing m the ram for the 

tall chauffeur followed him indoors to rece ‘7 pn 1 “° rd a e n rS 0 j 3vi o U s 

S2S! S'2Z =WS 

mar*- f b ■ a “ a 
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Meanwhile, the little blonde woman in the ermine cloak was 
already apologizing to Starleigh and his sister. 

“ Adrian's so sorry,” apologized the little blonde woman, 
her head high but her voice a trifle diffident. ” Do forgive us for 
being so rude. But there’s been some trouble at the theatre, and 
we simply could not get away from Adelphi Terrace till Adrian had 
finished telephoning.” 

“ Yes. There's always trouble in a theatre. How d’you 
do, Jill ? How d’you do, Starleigh ? How d’you do, everyone 
else ? ” Adrian Rose, his fur coat and top-hat already handed 
to the attendant, came forward while Mrs. Rose was still at her 
apologies ; and a moment or so later, having noticed Masterson, 


went on, grasping him firmly by the hand, “ My word, you have 
altered. If Rupert hadn't warned me you were coming, I don’t 
believe I should have recognized you.” 

“ Nor I, you,” said Masterson. 

And indeed, the twenty odd years since their last meeting 
seemed to have changed Rose beyond all belief. Some tremend¬ 
ous experience—the War perhaps (the trace of a shrapnel-wound 
still shewed white against the swarth of skin under the slightly 
grayed hair at his left temple) ; or possibly some more peisonal 
trouble (every now and then one caught a look almost of tragedy 
under-lurking the hard black surface of those alert and purposeful 
eyes) had transformed the pallid, rather weedy youth of Master- 
son s recollection into a forceful rock of a man, just over-long in 
the arm, and just over-broad in the shoulder, who looked despite 
the jet-black moustache clipped to a tight line between’the big, 
only slightly Hebraic nostrils and the big, though even less 

Hebraic, mouth, far more like an old-time prize-fighter than a 
modern playwright. 

Oh, I—I’m all out of condition. Fat as butter ! Never 
get any exercise these days,” continued Rose. " By the wav 
you haven t met my wife. Isobel, let me introduce Mr 

^°, uve . ofte ? heard me mention him. He was an 
awful blood at m tutor's. Stroked the house lour, if my 
memory s correct. y 

trouble r A ^. ‘° st ^ , chancc °‘ eight by taking so much 
Ditfal int„ w u !t U8hed - lMast erson, still mindful of the first 
Mr Adrian C n f S0Cla i consc ' ence had dropped him, while 
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Eton, whatever the so-called modern educationalists may say 
against her, forges strong links between the majority of her sons ; 
and those links were still binding John Masterson to Adrian Rose 
when, at exactly nine o’clock, the) 7 followed the remainder of 
the party through the big glass doors of the restaurant and right 
across the floor to Starleigh’s long sofa table under the gallery. 

“ You’re the blood, nowadays,” he chaffed, as Rose exchanged 
here a bow and there a smile with some dozen different diners. 
“ Do you know everybody in the place ? ” 

“ Not half of ’em,” laughed back Rose, once more bowing. 
" But it's part of my business to pretend that I do.” _ 

“ You don't mean to say you call play-writing a business ? 

" You wouldn’t call it an art if you knew as much about the 

rotten job as I do.” 

The truth of the remark missed Masterson, as did a scrap oi 
gossip (“ But, my dear, everyone in London knows that story ) 
at the next table while they were taking their seats—his own 
between Irene Carslake and her sister; with Rupert Starleig 1 


on Irene’s left. lf . , 

" And now,” began Cynthia Trevor, helping herself plentifully 

to the caviare, ” I want to know all about Abyssinia Is it 

really wild ? Are the Abyssinians really the Lost Tribe . Oh—and 

would it be a good place for Tom to go big-game shooting t 

“ The shooting is rather good,” admitted Masterson. 

“ How splendid. And is it a long way away ? It is. 1 Hat s 

better still. Because,” Cynthia’s eyes, glancing sideways, sough 

to inveigle Rose’s, “ the farther away Tom is, the happier / 


9 * 

Irene however, and not Rose, took up her sister’s challenge, 
with a sharp, “ Oh, leave the wretched Tom alone for one even¬ 
ing, Cynthie. He isn't half bad as husbands go nowadays 
“ Isn't he ? ” Cynthia shrugged her fine shoulders, i hat s 
all you know about it. How'd you like to be stammered at when 

yOU Tom e Trevor'l 0 wife ? rattled on till the appearance of the 
bortch ■ and listening. Masterson s dislike of her grew. He 
looked at Irene ; wondered, fleetingly whether she understood 
the matrimonial innuendoes ; decided, from one remark, that she 
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Then, Irene turning to their host, he subsided into one of his usual 
contemplative silences. 

There was something to be said—he decided during that con¬ 
templative silence—for this particular kind of existence ; for 
good food, and good drink, and good music (by now tlie violinist 
was playing), and the society of well-dressed women. At least, 
it took a man out of himself; made him forget his difficulties. 
And gradually, following on that decision, there fell on him the 
first mood of complete well-being with which London had ever 
provided him. “ I'm happy,” he concluded suddenly. “ I’m 
really enjoying myself.” After which, for no particular reason 
that he could imagine, his mind momentarily reverted to Mary 
Millward. 

" A penny, a whole twopence for your thoughts, Mr. Master- 
son.” Irene, turning from their host, who promptly devoted 
himself to Mrs. Adrian, broke in on his reverie. 

“ I was thinking about a girl,” he admitted with his usual 
frankness. 

‘‘About me?” The flirtatious answer came quick as a 
flash. 


“ No- About a girl I was talking to this afternoon.” 

He began, with a little less than his usual diffidence, to tell her 
something of Mary Millward ; while she, her lashes fluttering, 
made no comment. This was a strange man—the strangest man 
she had ever met. In her world, or rather Cynthia's, flirtatious 
questions did not go without their flirtatious answer. And be¬ 
sides. surely this John Masterson hadn't forgotten . . . 

After he had finished telling her a little about Mary, she 
started in to tell him a little about herself; and about “ Mother ” 
and “Father” who were” quite antediluvian ” and lived “some¬ 
where near Land’s End, poor dears”; and was still talking 
when a slight altercation between Jill Fernshaw and Ivor 
Carslake attracted both their attentions. 

lhat s all very well, Jill,” Ivor was saying. " But there 

is something to be said for what the Socialists are driving at 

,, r .f’,! f y° u can once manage to abolish competition-” 

ahnmHv 1S c " om P etition ! ” Rose. deserting Cynthia, butted 

W XX hC ar $ unent You mi S ht as well talk of abolish¬ 

ing the human race. 

" rlmi*-!- kn ® W ^ hat . you mcan -” Carslake spoke lightly. 

isn’t^n^W 1 A th c hfe ° f trade ’ etcaitera - etcetera. But 
* hat John S * uart mi stuff ra ther out of date ? We 


w -- laiuci UUL U1 Udlt f 

must have progress, don't you know. And progress_” 

rogress . Rose’s interruption silenced the entire t 


table. 
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" Socialism isn't progress. It’s retrogress. Socialism is the 

doctrine of the Weary Willies and the Tired Tims. Socialism- 

“ Hear, hear ! ” broke in Starleigh. " Ladies and gentle¬ 
men, pray charge your glasses. The toast is the Tory Party, 
coupled with the name of Major Adrian Rose, D.S.O., M.C. 

“ Rupert,” said Adrian Rose, “ don’t be a silly ass.” 

“ I won’t be. If you two’ll keep off politics.” 

Carslake, however, refused to take his host’s hint. 

“The worst of you Die-Hards,” drawled Ivor Carslake, 
“ is that you won’t see the other side of the case. Now we 

Liberals-” . , . 

" Liberalism,” burst out Rose—and Masterson, watching the 

woman who bore the playwright’s name, saw her wince at the 

vehemence of the word—” is dead. Dead and buned an 


stinking and corrupt.” 

“ Poetic thought.” muttered Rupert Starleigh. 

" But Socialism,” went on Rose, ” isn’t. Socialism s a live 
poison, injected into the veins of the young by peopjf whose 
one object is anarchy and the destruction of the British Lmp^ 
” Hear ! Hear ! ” This time the mock applause came from 


^ Still, you must admit it’s a fashionable poison,” went on her 

br °'' h Fasliionable! ” boomed Rose, thumping the table with his 
clenched fist. " Of course it's fashionable. Anything that 
damned idiotic is fashionable in England nowadays.. I^m a 
fashionable playwright, God help me, and my wife s fashionably 

dressed ...” 

“ Adrian! Please! ” , , • M . 

But the appeal of Mrs. Adrian’s words, as the appeal in Mrs 

Adrian s cornflower-blue eyes, went unnoticed except by the 

watchful Masterson ; and the deep booming voice of the play 

Wri ? h Ev“ythm g d s : fashionable in post-war England except 
common decency. Especially High Treason. We ve ai round 

dozen Communists, and the Lord knows how many other triors, 

in the House of Commons to-day. Any other coun > 

mindedness. Broad-mindedness indecd rhctorica l out- 
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at all the adjoining ones, fulminated on ; and listening to him 
Masterson’s brain registered the purest amazement. “ The 
man’s mad," he thought. 

Yet that there was some reason in the man’s madness—and 
something more than reason, the fire of the born orator 
Masterson’s fair-mindedness could not deny. He was holding 
his audience, too. The people at the adjoining tables, the 
people at their own, were staring like people in a theatre. 
Even the waiters had ceased to serve. 

And then, for no apparent reason, the deep voice stopped in 
mid sentence ; the spell broke ; and chatter, the relieved chatter 
of folk who have been labouring under the stress of pent emotions, 
re-mingled with the subdued clatter of dishes, the subdued notes 
of the violin, and all those other sounds which betoken civiliza¬ 
tion at its dinner. 


§3 

“Amazing person, our friend Rosel" commented Cynthia 
Trevor when, some half hour later, after cigars were lit, the 
playwright and his lady had momentarily absented themselves 
from the table. “ No manners, and," her thin lips pursing to a 
smile, “ hardly any morals worth speaking of. But fascinating. 
Absolutely fascinating. He really is a patriot, you know ; means 
every word he says; and his courage must be simply terrific. 
Tom was with him at Passchendaele—the day he got a bar to his 
D.S.O. Tom always will have it that they’d have given him the 
V.C. if he hadn’t been a Jew." 

Oh, that wasn’t the reason at all," began Jill Fernshaw with 
a meanmg look. 

The re-appearance of the Roses, however—Irene with them— 
stopped further gossip; and presently Masterson, whose mind 
had been rather more stirred than he was willing to admit by 
the playwright’s oratory, forgot politics. 

Irene-—dinner once over, the floor cleared, and dancing begun 
-seemed unwilling to leave him. “ You know I hate dancing 
just after a meal, Rupert." she said to Starleigh. “ Besides. 1 
want to talk to Mr. Masterson—if he’ll give me a cigarette.” 

watriST 011 ?*, ve her the cigarette and a kindled match; 

wer^lu her Whlle S J he ht Up - B y n0W * the rest of their P art y 

tlhl^p away -' an 4 d ’ alone with her at the lon g glass-littered 
Mn ex P enei \ ced a ^rtain shyness. Her very youth made 
him feel awkward, tongue-tied, clumsy. 
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“ Are you bored with me? ” she asked suddenly. “ Or do 
you just like not talking ? Or do you want to dance ? " 

“ I'm afraid I can’t dance,” answered Masterson, looking 
away from her towards the floor. “ At least not these new steps. 
Do you mind ? ” 

“ No. If I did, I shouldn't be sitting here.” 

“ That's honest of you, anyway.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I be honest ? ” Her eyes sought his ; and, 
almost, in that moment, he summoned up the courage to ask 
her whether she remembered their previous meeting. 

That courage, however, would not quite come to the sticking 
point; and, after a pauseful suck at his cigar, he said : “ But 
women aren’t usually ...” 

“ Honest ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

” How can they be ? ” His frankness did not seem to have 
annoyed her. ” As a rule, they haven’t any money. You cant, 
laughing, “ be really honest unless you pay cash. Cash for every¬ 
thing, I mean. Not only frocks.” 

He asked, feeling more at his ease, what exactly she did mean ; 
but she only ground out the butt of her cigarette on her plate, 
saying, “ I don’t think it matters what one does, so long as one s 
willing to pay for it ” ; and left him to puzzle out the rest. 

“ But according to your theory,” he said at last, ‘ a murderer s 

justified as soon as he’s hanged.” 

“ Only if he admits to the murder—and doesn’t try to escape, 

or get himself proved not guilty.” 

" I S ee.” 

“ You don’t really.” She fell silent; and following the 
direction of her gaze it appeared to him that she was watching 
her sister. 

“ Mrs. Trevor dances well,” he ventured. 

“ Anyone can dance with Rupert,” she answered; and fell 
silent again—thinking how much she liked this strange unsubtle 
person ; while he—all unaware of the processes at work in him • 

regarded now her, and now the dancing. 

The modem steps, altogether different from any he remem¬ 
bered, struck him as curiously, almost improperly, intimate. 

" I’ve come back to a funny kind of world,” he said to him¬ 
self • and aloud, once more regarding the rather thoughtful 
face of his companion. “ Tell me ! Don’t people Boston nowa- 

aY ” Boston ! ” Irene answered absent-mindedly. ” No. At 
east I don’t think so. What is a Boston ? ” 
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“ It's a kind of a waltz. Everybody was dancing it the last 
time I lived in London.” 

When was that ? ” 

Let me see—nineteen-twelve it must have been.” 

Nineteen twelve! Why, I was only six then. I say— 
you are a bit of a Rip van Winkle.” 

"Ami?" 

“ Of course he's a bit of a Rip van Winkle.” Starleigh and 
Cynthia, the music stopping, had pushed their way back to the 
table while they were talking. “ So’d you be, Irene, if you’d 
spent the last seven years in Abyssinia. Have another liqueur 
brandy, old Rip ; and don’t let the young woman vamp you.” 

“ I’m not vamping him,” declared Irene, the suspicion of a 
flush on her pale cheeks. “ He's vamping me.” 

The verb “ to vamp ” was not in John Masterson’s vocab¬ 
ulary ; but its meaning seemed plain enough—and, for just the 
fraction of a second, the implication gave him pleasure. So this 
girl—this very young, very lovely girl—had not been entirely 
bored by his society 1 

The table re-crowding, however, she left him to his own 
devices ; and, as soon as the music recommenced, went off with 
Ivor, protesting a trifle loudly, “ You’re a great dear, brother 
Ivor. But I never can dance with you, because you’ve got Tishy 
legs.” 

The word “ Tishy ” was also new to Masterson ; and by the 
time that Mrs. Adrian, with whom he now found himself alone, 
had explained it, Irene and her brother were in full swing, talk¬ 
ing together cheek-by-cheek as they danced. 

‘‘ You’ll have to learn these new steps.” said Mrs. Adrian. 

“Not I.” Masterson’s eyes were still with Irene. “I’m 
too clumsy.” 

" Well, you can't be as clumsy as Adrian. Socially, I mean." 
the little blonde woman with the tiny pale hands and the 
tuprd s bow of a mouth had taken one of her rare fancies to this 
big solemn friend of Adrian's school-days. " Wasn't he dread¬ 
ful just now, Mr Masterson ? And the worst of it is, that he 
doesn t care. That s why he's so successful, I believe. Because 
he doesn t care what the public thinks about him. Tell me was 
he always like that ? When he was at Eton, for instancT 

( No. I don t think so.” 

" Were y°u very horrified at dinner ? ” 
thp Jt He * vens * n .°-” Masterson laughed. “ To tell you 

£»£ WSESE* With a gift of the ** Iike ^ 
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“ I know.” Perceptibly the shy voice saddened. 

“ Doesn’t he want to go into Parliament, then ? ” 

" Of course he does. It's the dream of his life. But ...” 

“ But what ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing. Haven’t you been told ? ” 

And Mrs. Rose, to Masterson’s astonishment, put a hand on 
his arm, saying, ” It’s because of me that Adrian can’t stand for 
Parliament. I thought you knew. I thought everybody knew'. 
Don’t ask me any more about it. Get Lord Rupert to tell you. 
Or, better still, Adrian himself.” 

§4 

Masterson had not fully recovered from his astonishment w'hen 
Irene, her face hardly flushed with the exercise, brought Ivor 
back to the table and protested for the second time, “ He has 
got Tishy legs. I don’t care what anyone says. You finish the 
dance with him, Mrs. Rose—and see if I'm not right.” 

He wanted, once they were alone, to ask the girl if she could 
throw any light on this mystery about Rose. But the question— 
said the unsophistication in him—w'as not one that should be 
put to her ; and instead, he asked her what she and her brother 
had been talking about while they danced. 

“You!” said Irene Carslake; and went on hurriedly: 
” I’m afraid you’ll think it awful nerve, Mr. Masterson. But I, 
we, the whole family I mean, are frightfully bothered about Ivor. 
He’s a dear boy, you know ; and quite clever. But he simply 
can't find anything to do. So I—it really was my idea and not 
his—I said I'd ask whether you could help.” 

“ But how can I help, Miss Carslake ? ” Once more, astonish¬ 
ment had Masterson in its grip. ” Except for my accountant 
and my solicitor I hardly know a soul in London.” 

" Oh, but surely you could do something for him.” Irene’s 
glance was half childish, half womanly, and, to Masterson, all 
appeal. ” I mean, when anybody’s as rich as you are, he must 
have influence—shares in companies, and that sort of thing. And 
besides, don’t you want a land-agent ? Or a secretary ? I’m 
sure Ivor’d make a splendid secretary.’* 

“I’m sure he would.” Masterson, not knowing what to 
say, tugged at his moustache. " But I—I don’t happen to be 
in need of a secretary, Miss Carslake. Still ”—caution vanished 
at a second glance from those appealing eyes—” I’ll do what I 
can.” 

“ Thanks awfully.” The girl’s soft lips parted in a relieved 
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smile. “ That is a relief. I’ll tell Ivor. But not till to-morrow. 
He can come and see you some day. You don’t want to talk 
business to-night, I’m sure. And I say ”—she was all the child 
again now—“ you didn’t mind my asking, did you ? I wouldn’t 
have done it for anyone else, but Ivor and I are such pals.” 

“ Of course I didn't mind,” said Masterson. 

They sat on, not very talkative, each busy with thought ; 
and gradually, as the dance-music and their resultant tetc-d-lile 
continued, Masterson again fell prey to that sudden rush of 
strangely uncomfortable emotion. Again, he wanted to ask her 
about that chance meeting in Piccadilly. Again, his courage 
failed to put the question. " It doesn’t matter,” he thought. 
“ Nothing matters.” 

For something in this girl, as in no other he had ever met, 
excited him, made him uncaring about anything except her im¬ 
mediate presence. Every now and then, involuntarily, he caught 
himself appraising some little physical perfection—the supple¬ 
ness of her young wrists, the way the hair curled iridescent at her 
tiny ears, the clean chiselling of lip and nostril, the shimmer of 
skin at her shoulder, the bloom of skin at her cheek. 

Yet such was the simplicity of the man, that he never realized 
the truth of his own mood, nor dreamed the sheer physical interest 
—which grew and grew on him till, by the time Adrian Rose and 
Jill Fernshaw drifted back to their table, it seemed almost a 
relief that he was no longer alone with her—to be the forerunner 
of a passion which should alter his whole life. 



CHAPTER TEN 


§ i 

The mystery of sex, which is the mystery of love, which is the 
mystery of all mysteries that concern that most mysterious of 
all created things, the human animal, brooks no real explanation ; 
and it must, therefore, suffice to state that, from the moment 
Irene Carslake danced off again, all the boredom which he had 
anticipat for that particular evening came stealing over John 
Masterson • soul. 

Alread) it was past eleven o’clock, and Ciro’s crowding. 
Constant!), maitres d'hdtel with uplifted hands steered new¬ 
comers to their places. Constantly, from their dais, the drums 
beat and the saxophones blared. Constantly, on the dance- 
lloor, feet slithered, and bangles clinked, and women smiled on 
their partners as the rhythm of the music caught them and made 
them its own. 

But to John Masterson, alone first with one and then with 
another of the three women who were not Irene, even the music 
spoke no message. Gradually—still never suspecting the forces 
at work in him—he fell to hating this luxurious place, and the 
well-dressed folk who swarmed in it, and the glitter of its lights, 
and the glitter of its jewellery, and the pop of its champagne- 
corks and the blither of its rag-time. “ Fish out of water,” his 
thoughts kept on repeating. "Why did I ever come home? 
Why didn’t I stay on in Abyssinia ? ” 

Irene was dancing with Starleigh now—and somehow, the 
sight disturbed him. He wanted not to watch them, not to wait 
for that glimpse of her pale, pleasure-lit face, of her little white 
hand high on Starleigh’s shoulder. 

It came to him that she might be in love with Rupert 
Starleigh, that Rupert Starleigh with his gay, gray eyes, and 
his smooth pale hair, and the easy grace of his steps was a 
fitting mate for her. “ And why not ? ” asked the common- 
sense in him. " Why shouldn't she be in love with the man ? 

<J4 
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Commonsense found no answer to that question. Never¬ 
theless, at the mere asking of it, depression took him by the 
throat. Would this dancing—this infernal, idiotic dancing— 
never come to an end ? 


“ I think,’’ the rattle of Jill Fernshaw’s voice broke in on 
Masterson's ruminations, “ that it’s about time we were all of 
us making a move. They’ll be taking the drinks away before 
we know where we are; and even if they don’t—1 never can 
remember which are extension nights and which aren’t—there's 
nothing in the world so dull as stopping in one place from the 
time it opens till the time it closes. Personally—I don’t know 
how you feel about it, Mr. Masterson—I’m for the Quadrant.” 

“ too.” Starleigh, back from his dance, led Irene to the 
table. “ That floor’s like a bally Rugger scrum. What about 
bills, cars, and all that sort of thing ? ” 

He called for his bill, and while he was signing it the other 
two couples Cynthia Trevor clinging to Rose’s muscular arm 
Ivor Carslake following Mrs. Adrian—rejoined the party. 

" The Quadrant ? ” queried Rose, with a glance at his lsobel 
who returned it. ” No. I don’t think so. What about you’ 

Masterson ? The Quadrant isn’t much fun if one doesn’t dance ” 

But look here,” Starleigh spoke, " old Rip can’t go to bed 
yet. Can he, Irene ? ° 


to hear ^ tnAV*’ Ug ^ ing yet a j lother ^ette, did not seem 
■‘ l em Se i-r th , a SCCOnd glance at his Isobcl > ^nt on. 

heacTafter’this sort oUhg "° thing * WiJk ‘° dear on - 
aT* 1 thln l? 1 d rather like a walk—if Starleigh'U excuse 

much fun°for S m y e >'? U Cal1 il ? -Q^rant wonT^e 

w.;" n lor me ,- A" 11 besides, I've had a longish day ” 
intrigued er bv n kos a e^ ^ , e - XCUSC to break awa V.' an ^ slightly 

conversa'tion°wfth rather surging 

■■ she might have waited m I d saM goi/nigM th0Ught ' 

way r t T^nd he afto Se a H'T Were on their 

else to do, he walked the ^ hesita * ion * not kn °wing what 
' Waiked the few yards to where Irene stood talking 
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with a very thin man in a smoking-jacket and a very fat woman in 
a tiara ; and said, holding out his hand, “ Good night. Miss 
Carslake. I’m afraid I’ve got to be off." 

“ Oh, good night, Mr. Masterson. I’m so sorry you're not 
coming on with us," answered Irene—and then, the high con¬ 
ventional note changing almost to a whisper as she turned from 
the thin man and the fat woman to let her cool fingers lie lightly 
in his : ‘‘It’s simply ripping of you about Ivor . . . and, by the 
way, you do look a little like a really-truly cave-man, even in 
evening-dress." 


§2 


By the time that John Masterson, never quick at repartee, 
had realized the precise import of those last words, Irene Cars- 
lake's cool fingers had withdrawn themselves and she was again 
talking, in the calmest of calm voices, to her thin friend and his 
fat companion. 

“ Yes. That was Rose. I think, don’t you ? that ‘ Temple¬ 
ton’s Wife ' is the only play in Town worth seeing," he heard 
her say, as he left her and began to puzzle his doubtful way across 
the crowded dance-floor to where, beyond the glass doors, the 
playwright was already being helped into his fur-lined overcoat. 

“ Isobcl won’t be a tick," said Rose, flinging down an 
ostentatious shilling on the cloak-room counter. " What about 
your car ? " 

" I—I didn’t keep mine." 

" You’re sure you don’t mind a walk ? " 

“ No. Of course not. Of course not." 

For just a few seconds while he, too, was getting his hat and 
coat, John Masterson’s whole air seemed so peculiar that the 
other—his mind as always attuned to the keenest perception of 
his fellows—very nearly doubted his sobriety. " W hat s the 
matter with the man," thought that other. " It can’t be drink. 
He was absolutely all right just now." And then—a little light 
coming to him : “ No. It’s not drink. But it may be a woman. 
Which one, I wonder. Cynthia—Irene—Jill ? ’’ 

Once he had donned his coat, however, John Masterson s 
habitual self-control re-asserted itself; and presently Rose-— 
drawing a portmanteau of a cigar-case from his pocket and light¬ 
ing a large Havana—forgot the momentary suspicion. 

Presently, Rose’s Isobel materialized from the cloak-room; 
and the two men, having seen her into the car, set out on foot 
for Carlton House Terrace. 
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" Funny thing, running up against you after all these years," 
commented Rose, as they turned right-handed out of the Club. 
" Yes. Very funny." 

Masterson, his mind still with Irene Carslake, only grunted 
the answer; and the other, sensing his need for silence, said 
nothing more till they were almost into Piccadilly. Then he 
slackened stride ; and, slipping a muscular arm through his old 
school-friend’s, began to talk politics. 

" I went off the deep end to-night," he confided. " It 
always maddens me when I hear young fools like Ivor Carslake 

finding excuses for Socialism. By the way, you’re not touched 
with it, are you ? " 

No. ' Masterson, who had not yet quite recovered his 
powers of concentration, spoke slowly. " No. At least, I don’t 
think so. One wants to help people, of course." 

"Naturally. That’s why one’s got to fight the thing. You 
see —Rose's voice was deliberate ; and his stride matched his 
voice in deliberation—" Socialism, actually, is just bad 
economics, tinged with false sentiment and perverted psychology 
Allow it to run its course in a so-called democratic State, and the 
end of that State is . . . fatty disease of the ambition. That’s 
where—if we re not careful—the Americans will have us beat 
They encourage the ambition of the individual. We pamper the 

‘' e m ■ But y0U can,t he, P the mob by pampering 

„ Skk; “ s ” ! " “■>; »» 

11 °? Iy u p t0 a point. Life isn’t a dog-fight.” 

Oh, isn t it ? 

rp ^rA°- e ; the main P ur P° se 0{ bis walk abruptly forgotten 
Orfentaf fha"/” ° rato , ry ’ Claiming, with all the volubility®of the 

“h righi to LT al ‘ ty WaS 3 my ‘ h and Ut °P ia a delusion. ar| d 
fivotn' 1 j mere party cry launched by people who got 

Circus S M ye , ar f0r W *■" M the wayaLis PiccadiHy 
able If'nr tK ^?f ( terson ’ half convinced and wholly uncomfort^ 

carrv a’whrU “f ht IT Very sti11 and Rosea ‘°ne loud enough to 

different voice nS ^ Said that ^ether 

ment” Tiying to bar S e a kid lik e me off the pave- 


a loose from the mi ddle of 


U J * —ouuy. 

He made to pass on ; but Masterson’s arm restrained him. 
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“ We didn’t do it intentionally,” said Masterson. 

“ Oh, didn’t you ? ” The girl who had accosted them was 
young, and dark of hair and small of stature. She laughed as 
she spoke ; and the laugh—somehow or other—reminded Master- 
son of Irene’s. 

" Didn't you ? ” she repeated, her face shewing blue-white 
and her lips brick-red under the harsh glare of the arc-lamps ; 
and went on, glancing nervously over her shoulder at a constable 
on his beat across the road, " I say, you might take a kid out to 
supper. I could do with a whiskey-and-soda. Or even a glass 
of fizz. It's a rotten job walking the streets on a night like this. 
And the police are perfect swine to us girls nowadays. If he, 
with another glance at the constable, “ caught on to what I was 
doing, he’d run me in. So help me Gawd, he would. And they 
call this a free country.” 

“ Don’t you worry about that,” laughed Rose, opening lus 
fur coat and feeling in his trouser pocket for some silver. 
" You’re too young to bother your head with politics. 

Masterson, however, drawing out his note-case, forestalled 
the lesser liberality. “ Here,” he said, after fumbling for his 

note. " Here. Take this.” „ . „ ... 

“ Gawd ! But you aren’t half a toff. The girl s white 

gloved fingers clutched at the flimsy paper ; and for a moment 
she stared at Masterson as though she thought him demented. 
Then, before either man could say another word, she was away, 

almost running, for the Hay-market. 

“ How much did you give her ? ” asked Rose, as they walked 

on again into Pall Mall. 

“ Tenner,” answered John Masterson. 

“ Why so much ? ” 

“ I—lin damned if I know.” 


§3 

The incident of the girl, trivial enough in itself, yet served a 
two-fold purpose—putting a complete stopper on Rose s politics, 
and setting the current of John Masterson s thoughts once again 
in the direction of Irene. He, Masterson, wanted suddenly to 
be alone ; to reason with himself; to go over the sensations o 
the night; to understand them. But once arrived at his own 
doorway, the idea of loneliness seemed to lose its appeal. 

“ What about a last drink ? ” he asked. . 

“ Rather,” answered Rose ; and added a note almost of 

apology in his voice. “ That is, if I’m not keeping you up. 
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The footman on duty had opened the door while they were 
talking ; and a moment or so later the playwright found himself 
escorted, across the largest hall he had ever seen in a private 
house, into the big bronze-papered smoking-room, where the 
Martinet, according to his new custom, lay snoring between two 
saddle-bag armchairs before a blazing fire. 

The dog woke as they entered ; rose ; stretched himself, 
and lay down again. The footman brought an extra glass ; was 
told that he might go to bed; and retired with a grateful, 
“ Thank you, sir." 

“ I wonder what that poor devil of a girl is doing now,” said 
Masterson, pouring their whiskies. 

“ Drinking herself blind, probably." Rose, his cigar finished, 
flung it across Martinet’s back into the fire ; adding, as he lit 
another from his case, “ Or trying to buy dope from the Chinks. 

You can’t help 'em when they’ve gone as far down the hill as 
she had." 


“ I expect you’re about right." 

Nevertheless, as they seated themselves, the cynicism irritated 
Masterson. He could not help remembering that Rose was a 
Jew, a creature altogether unlike himself. " Damned unfair 
of me, of course," he thought; and then, remembering his 
conversation with Mrs. Adrian, 44 1 wonder whether I ought 
to ask him what his wife was driving at ? ” 

Meanwhile Rose, his cigar between his teeth, was also think¬ 
ing of Isobel. 


I wonder if you’ve got a quarter of an hour to spare," he 
sajd at last. ‘ If so, I’d like to tell you a little story." 

j! Iainl y about m y self -” Rose was choosing each 

Rpfnr 7 th the ^ eatest care - “ 1 may as well be quite frank 
Before I suggested walking home with you to-night, my—Isobel 

£ told me you had asked her why /didn/standTor 
larhament. Of course, we both thought you knew If we 

mee?vou SO TL7' OUldnt f haVe f Ce Pl ed Ru I* rt ’s invitation to 
SlvS* That s A on e of our rules. No social intercourse under 

accidentaUy brokcn ' 

summon much toerS J ° hn ^ n0t been able to 

and sIndL S th P R ,°l e, r r Tr° V L ng cigar from between ^ teeth 

of thTm^dl^ ° Th“ri hr ^ 

Isobel is no more ly wife [ han you are.” *** ^ ^ 
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Here, for a long half-minute, the playwright paused, his hard, 
purposeful eyes scrutinizing those of his one-time friend. “ Rotten 
audience to-night,” thought the playwright, with a little of that 
satire which make his comedies the success of their epoch. 
Then, still picking his words, he went on : 

“ It’s not my fault that we’re not properly married. 1 d 
marry Isobel to-morrow if the Law would let me. But the Law ” 
—a tiny note of passion crept into the deep voice—” the Law 
doesn’t happen to be interested in public morality or people s 
happiness. It’s only interested in its own letter, in its own code. 

Shall I go on ? " , ... , f 

“ Yes. Of course.” Masterson s answer was polite as Master- 

son’s eyes ; betraying none of the thoughts, the quite unreason¬ 
ably antagonistic thoughts, that were in him. 

Rose, after another pause, went on thus : 

“ I said it wasn’t my fault that Isobel and I are not properly 
married. That’s not quite accurate. It is my fault—if you can 
blame a man for the folly of a boy. I mamed-legally-when 
I was a boy. We were in love with one another-as boys and 

girls understand love. Her people didn t approve of the ™ atc h 
why I didn’t find out till afterwards, when it was too late. But 
mine were dead-and they’d left me about eight hundred a year 
So we ran away-to a Register office. And a week later, I found 

0Ut “ C Everything.” The tiny note of passion had left Rose s 
voice ; and his eyes, fixed on the fire, held tragedy. Theigir 
I’d married was a dope fiend Morphia—cocaine—any drug 
she could get hold of. I-I won t give you any details. I hey re 
too revolting The taint, 1 discovered, was hereditary, prac 
tically incurable. The doctors told me to send her into a home. 
But f-I was still too much in love with her, and t “ o mu f h of y 
softy, for that. So I began to fight. I nearly won oo. I could 
have won-at least I’m almost sure 1 could—if, if I d been able 

t0 f?0 Yo n u 1 se'e l ’ g -Ros a e n s look was still tragedy-'' a boy, the kind 
nf hov I was doesn’t reaUy know anything about love. He s an 
animal—Tust a“ustful animal. And the lustful animal I was 

S^I W oftenwond g er t0 h^ 

Su2A>» —*»> - 
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to Masterson, watching him closely, it seemed as though he were 
unwilling to go on. " Poor devil," thought Masterson. " No 
wonder he’s changed." 

But Rose’s next words—words spoken in anger, his red lips 
curled back under the black moustache—destroyed sympathy, 
renewed antagonism. 

" God knows I wasn’t lucky with my second woman," said 
Rose. “ Lilian had been bad enough. But Helen—we’ll call 
her Helen, if you don’t mind—was a perfect devil. Helen had a 
legal owner, you see. And kids. Two of the jolliest little 
kids you can imagine. That was why she wouldn’t let me do 
the right thing—let Lilian divorce me for her. * We’ll wait,’ she 
said, ‘ till Harold dies.’ Harold hadn't been a husband to her 
for ten years. I had that excuse anyway. And then, then ”— 
abruptly the anger went out of Rose’s voice—" then, the week 
before War broke out, I met Isobel." 

“ Isobel 1 ’’ So reverent was Rose’s tone that involuntarily 
Masterson felt his antagonism waning. " You don't know what 
she means to me. You don’t know how it galls me to realize 
that I can t marry her. All through the War—you may have 
heard that I didn t do so badly in the War—and ever since—I 
haven’t done so badly since, in my work, I mean—we’ve been 
everything to one another. But the Law—the Law doesn’t give 
a damn for that'' 


The voice petered out; and this time it seemed to Master- 

son that the story was at an end. Rose, apparently, had 

forgotten him. He sat listless, the cigar-stump loose between 

ns fingers, his whole attitude that of one brooding over his fate. 

1 hen a coal dropped from the grate ; Martinet yelped once in his 

sleep , and abruptly the man was himself again—forceful, purpose 
in his every gesture. y y 

That ,^ !°n friei l dshi P-’' he said, replacing the coal. “ I 

thk nn?c U - d ? t0n % CX J CCpt With actors and scenery. And 
his one s incomplete. \ ou don’t understand it, do you ? You’re 

wondering why I haven’t got a divorce from my first wife ? " 

each w H 0 !" 1 ! 6 n ° ? nS f Wer : and Rose - a S a ^ choosing 
„ T W ?. rd ™ th the greatest care, finished his tale: 

I did get a divorce from her. Before-before Isobel came 

Isobel she cpn* 6 ^ y01 J f ee and when she found out about 
isobel, she sent those letters to the King’s Proctor; and he 
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intervened. My solicitors wanted me to fight—or at any rate 
throw myself on the mercy of the Court. I’d have done it, too. 
Except for Isobel. Isobel—bless her dear heart—wouldn’t have 
it. She said she’d rather live with me in what she calls ‘ open 
sin '—she’s rather religious, you know—than harm either of 
those two jolly kids. Funny—when you come to think of it— 
that she should consider those kids when their own mother would 
have sacrificed even them to get her revenge on me. But then— 
as I told you before—Helen always was a perfect devil. Can 
you, could I, could anybody in their senses imagine that a woman 
would send her lover’s letters to the King’s Froctor when her 
legal husband, the man she’d always been expecting to die of 
diabetes, had got perfectly well again, thanks to this new cure, 
insulin ? ” 



Adrian—his tale finished—heaved himself up from the 
chair; and watching him, there came to John Masterson 
because between these two there yawned that deep gulf which 
separates, and will always separate, the soul of the Christian from 
the soul of the Jew—-one instant of sheer indecision, during which 
all the Puritan in him revolted. 

Then he, too, heaved himself upright; and for an appreciable 
moment of time, almost as boxers in a ring, the pair confronted 
one another. 

“ I’m sorry for the woman,” thought Masterson. " But I in 
not sorry for him. Marriage is marriage. A chap can’t get out 
of his responsibility towards his wife, just because he happens 
to fall out of love with her. And besides—he's a Jew. Jews 
aren’t like us. They’re Orientals. They’ve no respect for 
women.” 

So Masterson : while in Rose, too—as silence lengthened—the 
age-old antagonisms between their races began to work. 

" These Christians,” thought Rose. “ Except for Isobel, 
they’re all alike. What’s this one going to do ? Pass judgment 
on me ? To hell with his judgment I Ask questions ? To hell 
with his questions ! I won’t answer them. Why should I . 
I don’t want anything from this man—even if lie has got millions. 
I pay my own way in this world—just as I pay my own price, 

and God knows it’s a heavy one, for happiness. 

Nevertheless— primarily because, being a lover, he knew that 
happiness of his altogether linked with Isobel s, and secondly 
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because, being a Jew, all thought of failure seemed hateful to him 
—it was Adrian Rose who first broke the lengthening silence. 

“ May as well see where I stand," he said to himself; and 
aloud : “ I'm afraid I've kept you up a deuce of a time, Master- 
son. Hope I haven’t bored you too much with our troubles ? " 

“ No." Masterson spoke slowly. “ No. Of course you 
haven’t bored me." 

“ You’re a wee bit shocked, though ? " 

The question, uttered with the semblance of a smile, amounted 
to a direct statement; and for yet another appreciable moment of 
time, the candour in John Masterson fought vainly for self- 
expression. 

" Do you want me to be quite frank ? " he asked finally. 

“ Yes." Adrian Rose, that semblance of a smile still on his 
lips, never batted an eyelid. “ Yes. Be quite frank. Only- 
before you say anything—please understand that, as far as I 
personally am concerned, it doesn’t matter a tinker’s curse 
whether you're shocked or not. My conscience is my own ; and 
I ask no man to keep it for me. All I do ask—both from you 
and from the world in general—is a little sympathy and a little 
fairness for Isobel." 

And on that, John Masterson—all the chivalry in him leap¬ 
ing to bridge the race-gulf between them—held out his hand. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 
§i 


It is only in a perceived crisis that men of John Masterson s calibre 
take counsel with the night. Accordingly, on that eventful 
night which saw his first meeting with Irene Carslake our par¬ 
ticular John Masterson slept dreamlessly as was his habit, his 
windows wide to the London air and his old dog snoring peace¬ 
fully at the foot of his bed. , , . 4 

Morning, however, once Menelik had brought his tea and t 

Martinet taken tail-wagging departure, brought a plenitude ot 


The memory of the girl, and more especially of those last words 
she had spoken, was strangely thrilling. And by the time he had 
finished his dressing and let himself down to breakfast, he knew 
though his essential simplicity never let him suspect, not for a 
single moment, that he was already half in love—that he wanted 
to meet her again, and quickly ; that, by hock or by crook he 
must contrive to find a job for her brother He even got as iar 
as mentioning that last matter when, breakfast over, he went to 

pay his usual respects to Euphemia. 

The old lady, however, already at her eternal crocheting, vas 

also at her crochetiest. „ •, 

“ I don’t see what you can do for the young man, she said 

irritably. “ You don’t want a secretary. Or a land-agent. 
What you want is a thoroughly reliable housekeeper. You can 
expect me to last for ever, you know. And besides—though, min 
you, I’m not grumbling—I never was a grumbler—I ought to have 

an occasional holiday.” . . j 

“ There’s Mrs. Simcox” began Masterson, who had by now 

discovered that his aunt’s housewifely responsibilities 

strictly limited to a monthly grouse at the K ex P eI J. dlt V. re AnH nrw 
" Mrs. Simcox. indeed I ” Euphemia bridled. And, pray, 

where do you think Mrs. Simcox would be without me t 
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“ Well, we might have Mrs. Arbuthnot up from Masters- 
leigh." 

“ We might." Euphemia performed another bridle. “ But 
we won’t. I never could bear that woman. Like all the lower 
orders, she has ideas above her station. No, John. What you 
want ’’—firmly Euphemia felt for the Morning Timcs, and, having 
recovered it from that position where she inevitably kept her 
newspapers, uncreased it for inspection—" is a thoroughly 
capable woman—not too young, and of course a lady—to write 
your letters, and generally take the burden of running this 
establishment, and Mastersleigh, not only off your shoulders 
but ”—with emphasis—“ off mine.” 

Masterson, his mind elsewhere, did his best to beg the ques¬ 
tion ; but his aunt continued to harp on it; and was still twang¬ 
ing away in her most aggressive manner when Pettery came in 
to announce, “ Mr. Ellison’s compliments, sir. And there’s a 
gentleman named Carfax wishing to see you upstairs." 

“Confounded nuisance, this establishment of mine," he 
thought, as he left her. 


§2 

The nuisances of Carlton House Terrace, however were as 
nothmg compared to the nuisances which his bull-dog-faced, 
stubby-fingered accountant, whom he found in spectacled con¬ 
templation of the over-night telephone messages which still 

littered the desk, laid before John Masterson the moment he 
entered his sanctum. 

“Before we go into the question of these different bank 
be f ai l CarfaX ’ P lacin g his bowlerhat carefully on the 
.«l h l5f! J b 5J wecn , t ? e . tW0 . velv et-curtained windows and 


voiir e f y° ur mcome-tax returns and 

make i? T H ,^ eturns and ad the other returns you'll have to 

which aren't P T* t™ Whlch dividends are tax-free and 

i„ the nelehhn,^ d r'r W n hen n a man S S™ 55 income is somewhere 
^neighbourhood of five hundred pounds a day_" 

“Not with taS= l, b f “ mu ^ h . as . that,'' protested Masterson. 
“y th taxes at eleven-and-six in the pound ” 

seating T"- Carfax ' " not nett " 1 a " d added, 

properly vou'l h-tv^k fr ° m me ’ if yOU want thin g s done 
properly you U have to have a competent typist and a competent 
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This question also, secretly groaning at the additional 
complications that every hour seemed to be thrusting on him, 
Masterson managed to beg ; and for a while Carfax let it alone, 
discussing the ostensible purport of his appointment, “ these 
balances." Then the telephone bell, mysteriously connected 
with Mr. Parker’s pantry in the basement, began ringing, and 
continued to shrill at intervals all the while their intricate 
discussion proceeded. 

" Damn the beastly thing,” grumbled Masterson, after the 
fifth or sixth interruption. “ That was one of the Sunday papers, 
asking permission to photograph the house.” 

“ But why don’t your servants deal with that sort of call ? ” 
asked Carfax, somewhat amused at the gruff way in which his 
client had handled the Weekly Pictorial. 

“ They can’t. They’re all deaf.” 

“ Then why don’t you keep a secretary ? ” 

“ I’m considering that,” said Masterson. 

For somehow, ever since entering his sanctum, he had not 
been able to keep himself from thinking of that promise to Irene 
Carslake ; and gradually, as the long interview with Carfax, 
always interrupted by the infernal telephone, wore to its close, 
the vague idea of having a secretary, of having somebody, any¬ 
body, to assist him with the manifold detail-work of his estate, 
became the clear-cut certainty that the particular somebody ought 
to be Ivor. 

" She’d never forgive me if, having said I didn’t want a 
secretary, I took somebody else,” ran his thoughts, as he 
watched the accountant at last gather up his various documents 
and prepare for departure. 


§3 

Psychology, unlike accountancy, not being an exact science, 
it seems difficult to state the precise reason why—once Carfax 
had left him—John Masterson’s thoughts, instead of continuing 
with Ivor Carslake, reverted to Mary Millward. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that they did so; and for a 
whole ten minutes after the red baize door closed behind the 
accountant’s back, he wandered up and down the sanctum, his 
hands deep in his trouser pockets, his pipe puffing like a factory 
chimney, and his entire attitude that of a man in difficulty 
suddenly struck with a very remarkable solution of his problems. 

But those ten minutes over—again one stresses the fact that 
psychology is not an exact science—the idea of asking Mary Mm- 
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ward to become his secretary began to seem rather futile. To 
begin with, Mary had made up her mind not to leave Lipstone. 
And item—very much item—what about his promise to Irene 
Carslake ? 

“ I’d better wait," he decided, still with no more realization 
than the man in the moon of the forces at work in him, "I’d 
better wait till I’ve had a talk with that brother of hers.’’ 

In that mood he glanced at his watch, saw it was already half¬ 
past eleven, and decided on a walk ; telling Parker, who let him 
out with the usual ceremony, "If I’m not back by half-past one, 
don’t keep luncheon waiting for me." 

Walking—it was a cold blue London day with a bite of frost in 
the air—seemed to ease his mind. The matters of the house¬ 
keeper, of the ledger clerk, of the typist, and even of the secre¬ 
tary, could wait. For the moment, he needed exercise 1 

That exercise took him down Waterloo Steps, along 
Constitution Hill, past Buckingham Palace, out into Piccadilly 
at Hyde Park Corner, and thence, still unthinking, along the 
outside of the Park railings, till, crossing over, he found himself 
opposite one of the few places in London he really knew, 
Tattersalls. 

“ May as well see what’s going on," he thought, and wandered 
idly in. 


A catalogue, obtained from the little office just beyond the 
gateway, told him that a hunter-sale was in progress ; and wander¬ 
ing on, idly as he had wandered in, he soon found himself under 
the high roof of the big dark-gray quadrangular mart which is 
the centre of London’s horse-dealing. 

, 9° od hunters, apparently, had increased their value since 
the War. As he joined the little crowd of hunting-men, grooms 
and dealers near the rostrum, the auctioneer’s hammer fell on a 
bid of three hundred guineas. 

Soon however, prices began to sag. The next horse, " property 
of a gentleman," fetched its hundred-and-fifty ; the next only a 
hundred ; the third a mere seventy. 

anntw e - P K Un ’ decided J ohn Masterson ; and presently 

" who L i ChCaP T a black ’ seventeen hands if an inch. 

T Io!f h i ed tbe huntsman '* with a well-known pack in 
Leicestershire—caught his fancy. 

Bidding for this black—who had entered gingerly, and was 

the weaS 8 On/oof f l‘ S ^ the cr °"' d -s<*med of 

a I t S' S 6 T" 11 rhubarb-coloured coat, who sported 
a uat-brimmed bowler, made it fifteen ; another dealer ventured 
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twenty; a bewhiskered old codger nodded it to twenty-five. 
The soldierly-looking one bid, “ Thirty,” in a crisp, pleasant 
voice. 

“ Come, gentlemen,” encouraged the auctioneer. “ He’s worth 
more than that.” 

“ Not he,” remarked the old codger, as the helper trotted 
Peter the Great once up and down the flags ; and the big horse, 
lashing out, made the crowd belly, as a blown sail bellies, from 
the line. 

" Call it thirty-two,” said the second dealer. 

“ Thirty-five, I'm bid,” announced the auctioneer looking to 
the man in the rhubarb-coloured coat. “ Thirty-five guineas 
only for Peter the Great—one of the best horses that ever went 
across a country. Look at him, gentlemen. Look at him.” 

So John Masterson looked ; and looking, felt all his father's 
love for a bargain surge hot to his brain. He realized that he 
didn’t need the horse ; that to buy it would be merest whim. 
Nevertheless, he made his bid, “ Forty.” 

“ Forty-five,” said the crisp pleasant voice of the soldierly 
one. “Fifty,” nodded the first of the dealers. “Fifty-five,” 
nodded the second dealer. “ Sixty,” decided that crisp, pleasant 
voice. 

And, “ Hang it all,” thought John Masterson, “ am I going 
to be beaten ? ” 

All the same he hesitated—hesitated while the price rose from 
sixty to a hundred. After all—even though the horse was 
guaranteed sound, and up to any weight—even though it must 
be worth, at the lowest, its couple of hundred—he, John Master- 

son, did not need it. _ 

“ A hundred-and-five,” called the auctioneer, “ who 11 make 

it a hundred-and-ten ? ” 

And on that—abruptly mindful of his millions—Masterson 
determined to own Peter the Great. “ A hundred-and-ten, he 
bid. “ A hundred-and-fifteen,” bid the crisp voice from under 
the flat-brimmed bowler. “ Twenty,” nodded the first dealer. 
“ Twenty-five,” nodded the third. “ One hundred-and-thirty 
nodded Masterson, his gall rising a little as he caught t le 

auctioneer's eye. 

At a hundred-and-forty, the first dealer—his commission 
exhausted—shut up shop; at a hundred-and-fifty, the second, 
remarking in an audible voice that, “ the two toffs had gone 
barmy,” followed suit. But the man in the rhubarb-coloured 
coat stuck to it, never batting an eyelash and calling each bid, 
till the price touched one hundred-and-eighty guineas. On 
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which Masterson, who had been listening intently, realized, from 
an undertone in the voice, that he was beginning to waver. 
“ Got him 1 ” he thought, forgetful of everything except the 
—and nodded again. 



" Against you, sir,” said the auctioneer; but, though he 
repeated himself, the soldierly one stood dumb ; and watching 
him, John Masterson saw that he was biting hard on his lower lip. 
Then he turned away and the hammer fell with the sharp rap of 
finality. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

Si 


John Masterson, a little surprised at himself, and still more 
surprised because the auctioneer, once he knew his name, had 
told his clerk, " Oh, that’s all right, Jim. Mr. Masterson can 
send us his cheque in the morning," followed Peter the Great out 

of the mart and back to his stable. _ . „ , 

“ You haven’t gone far wrong with this one, sir, commented 


the groom in charge. . , , 

And indeed the horse, now carefully inspected, proved even 

better than Masterson’s snap judgment had anticipated ; so that, 
just for a moment, as he contemplated his new purchase, he 

experienced the full pleasure of possession. , , 

That pleasure, however—Peter the Great double-rugged an 
his groom tipped—did not endure. "Money’s the devil he 
thought, remembering the last look, a look half angry and hal 
sorrowful, which his opponent had flung him as he turned away 
" Money’s the very devil. It wasn’t a fair fight. That feliow 

went to his limit; and I—I haven’t got a limit. , 

The thought developed as he made his way to the office ana 
arranged for Peter the Great to be sent to Mastersleigh. ne 
reminded himself that he hadn’t really needed the horse, that ne 
had only bid for it, out of that bottomless purse of his, for tne 
sheer fun of the bidding ; and, doing so, began to feel as de P re ^ 
as a decent man might feel after losing his temper and over-beating 

a street-urchin with a heavy walking-stick. , 

Thinking thus, still idle but with no wish to go back to the 
sale, Masterson started an aimless inspection of the various stalls. 
till presently, his mind reverted to the problems which had bee 
obsessing it just before he left Carlton House Terrace. Now 
what about young Carslake ? ” he asked himself—and so asking 

perceived, not without astonishment, Irene. , , 

Irene—impossible to mistake because she happened to be 

no 
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wearing the same hat and the same coat of dark brown fur in which 
he had first encountered her—was standing some way away from 
him at the very end of the long stable he had just entered. As he 
approached, she disappeared into one of the stalls ; and as he 
rounded the partition of that stall, he saw her bend down to feed 
a lump of sugar to the tiny Shetland pony who inhabited it. 

Absorbed in this task, she appeared not to notice him ; and 
just for a heart-beat or so (they were rather quick heart-beats 
for John Masterson) he had the opportunity of appreciating the 
grace of her bent shoulders, of her bent body, of the tapered 
ankles under the hem of her fur. 

Then she looked up ; and said, betraying none of the excite¬ 
ment she had felt at seeing him enter the stable. “ So it's you, 
is it, Mr. Masterson ? I wondered who was staring at me. And 
what are you doing at Tats ? Buying gee-gees ? ” 

“ Well, I have bought one,” admitted Masterson. 

“ What kind of a one ? ” 

" Oh, not bad.” 


. He began telling her about Peter the Great while she, con¬ 
tinuing to feed sugar to the pony, watched him with appraising 

eyes. I do like him,” she thought. ” I like him awfully. I 
wish I weren’t going away ...” 

And you ? he asked. ” What are you doing here ? Is 
that funny little beggar yours ? 99 

No. Father s. He breeds them. But he always expects 
me to attend the sales.” v 


“ Really.” 

, 1I Ir !J' e :, vei i in g her e y«. and her thoughts with them, began to 

v ndS ; and “ she did so 311 the over-night incidents 
went flashing across the screens of John Masterson's brain 

Jzgsm fjl*'" ran his slow thoughts. " I wonder 
hi™ °? k llke a oave-man.’* And the thought made 

him suddenly shy of her, suddenly awkward. " Really ” he keot 
commenting. "Really.” y ' neKe Pt 

t ; ed 1“ e ' Irene - ‘^'.L elt herse lf growing shy, almost tongue- 
h dm J 6r What’s the matter with you ? ” ranker 

B vou'r t ° n earth S *i e matter with y° u . ^ene Cars- 
iW L/ re n ? t nef vous. You can't possibly be nervous 
just because you're talking to this absurd man ” 

knew that S ^»' th ° Ugh hCr t0ngUe cont inued to find words, she 
J kat , she “ as nervous, quite ridiculously nervous—and 

s^nfwtch^hf‘'1 3UPP °h rt <‘ he nice .Urn, 0 tangible 

hand “ But it’c head gave to her ungloved 

aana. But it s only because he will go on saying, ‘ Redly,’ ” 
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she decided. “ Only because I know I'm going to laugh if he 
says it again.” 

He did say it again ; and she did laugh. But her nervousness 
kept on increasing, so that she had to hide it with a stream of 
prattle. 

“ Isn’t it rotten,” she prattled. “ They’re not selling the 
ponies till ever so late. So I’ll have to come back after lunch, 
because Father will never forgive me if I don’t write and tell 
him everything about the sale. He never puts on a reserve. How 
can he, when the railway rates are so awful, and he has to send 
them all the way up from Lostwithiel. Oh—and did I tell you 
last night that we’re of! to the South of France—that is, Cynthia 
and I are, the day after to-morrow ? ” 

“ No,” said John Masterson; and he spoke, for no reason 
that he could then think of, a great deal quicker than his wont. 
“No. You never told me that.” 

” Aren’t you sorry ? Iam. I mean, I don’t really want to 

go.” 

“But why not?” asked John Masterson; and at that, 
abruptly as it had come upon her, Irene’s nervousness vanished. 
After all, he was an absurd person. Slow in the uptake, too. Why, 
he didn’t even know when one was giving him a lead 1 

She had the impulse to give him another lead. She even had 
the impulse to be rude to him—just “ for fun, just to see how he 
would take it. But a queer, uncanny certainty that she had 
already accomplished some hidden purpose, restrained both im¬ 
pulses ; and conquering them, she said, I don t quite know why 

I don’t want to go. I just don’t.” 

“ You’ll enjoy it all right when you get there,” suggested 
Masterson, wondering vaguely, as he spoke the words, why the 
thought of her leaving London should bring depression. 

“ Probably,” she admitted ; and after that, while the pony, 
eager for more, teased at her denying hand, conversation lan¬ 
guished ; till Masterson, searching for any means to revive it, 
asked her where she was lunching. 

“ But it can’t be lunch-time yet ? ” she said. 

“ It is. It’s one o’clock.” 


“ Are you sure ? ” 

“ Oh, quite.” ,, 

“ Then I must have got up horribly late. Mustn't I, Toto t 
Irene, her pale hands tugging at Toto’s black mane, seemed 
to be considering some abstruse point; and, watching her, Master- 
son was again aware of the overnight emotion. 

“ What’s she thinking about ? ” he speculated ; and was still 
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so speculating when she said, hardly knowing why she said it, 
yet still acutely conscious of that queer, uncanny certainty that 
some hidden purpose was accomplishing itself between them : 


'* If it’s really as late as you say, Mr. Masterson, and if you’ve 
got nothing better to do, I don’t see why you shouldn't have the 
exceedingly onerous duty of taking me to lunch." 


There are many worse sensations, even for a jaded multi¬ 
millionaire, than that of conducting the prettiest girl he knows 
to an unexpected tete-cl-t&te luncheon ; and our friend, Masterson, 
being by no manner of means jaded, was conscious, as he led 
Irene away from the wise-eyed Toto into open air, that life 
had become very much worth his while. 

Also—once he had recovered from his tiny amazement at 
her suggestion—he was distinctly conscious of pride. 

" Where do you suggest we lunch ? " he asked, hailing an 
opportune taxi at the corner of Sloane Street. * 

“ The Berkeley," commanded Irene, one suMe-shod foot on 
the running-board. “ I simply adore the Berkeley : because it’s 
so horribly expensive, and because, whenever I go there I always 
meet everybody I know." ' J 

Right you are, said Masterson, handing her in. 

The soft cling of her furs against his imo'InvpH fincrcrc 



un to bring two Martinis 
sure that we have one of 
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the very best tables—I like it to be well away from the music— 
for lunch.” 

The little air of mischievous command she had assumed 
ever since leaving Tattersalls tickled Masterson's sense of humour; 
and after he had carried out her orders and handed his hat and 
coat to the page-boy, he fell to chuckling over it “ She’s really 
only a baby,” he thought, quite unmindful of that thought’s 
precise significance—and so thinking looked up to see Adrian 
Kose, a trifle flamboyant in a light gray morning suit, just about 
to enter the hall. 

" Morning.” said Rose, coming straight across to him. “ Are 
you alone ? ” 

" Good morning,” countered Masterson. " No. I'm not alone. 
I’m lunching with Miss Carslake—or rather, Miss Carslake is 
lunching with me.” 

“ So I wasn’t so far wrong about him last night,” thought Rose. 

" This promises to be rather amusing.” 

But aloud he confined himself to saying, “ Well, give her my 
love—she's a dear kid, is our Irene ” ; and almost immediately 
swung off, with that curiously self-confident gait of his, to the 
sofa under the window; where Masterson, following him with 
his eyes, saw him shake the hands of three people a nondescript 
goggle-eyed man with a black walrus moustache, a clean-shaven 
dapper-looking boy, and a tubby young woman, red of hair and 
loud of laugh, who looked like a very naughty housemaid, but 
happened to be quite a moderately good actress. 

" That’s Peggy Brown,” explained Irene, rejoining him at 


the table. , . . , 

“ And who’s Peggy Brown ? ” asked Masterson, noticing how 

childishly slim his companion looked without her furs. ^ 

“ She's the wife—Templeton’s wife—in Adrian’s play. 

•• Really.” 

" I wish you wouldn't always say ' really,' ” laughed Irene. 
''Sorry,” said Masterson. "It’s a habit. *1 ell me about 

Peggy Brown.” . , . 

The arrival of cocktails momentarily interrupted their con¬ 
versation. Then Irene, lifting her glass to her lips and smiling 
right across the now-crowded hall at Adrian and his party, w 
on * " Peggy’s rather a dear in her way. Though she does dress 
like a golliwog. She came on to the Quadrant last night. It was 
rather a serein, as a matter of fact, because Rupert used to be 
in love with her before . . 

" Before what ? ” . 

But Irene, blushing ever so faintly, checked there. 
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Presently, the faint blush, unperceived by Masterson, paled. 
Presently, resuming conversation, she steered deftly away from 
danger. Nevertheless, the recollection of Rupert’s kisses, of 
Rupert’s gray eyes flaming to passion under their thick quivering 
lashes, became—for the fust time—strangely troublesome ; and 
suddenly she knew—with a sharp pang of conscience—that 
she would give a good deal for those particular kisses never to 
have occurred. 

Playing with fire,” said conscience. “ You’re not in love 
with Rupert. If you were, you wouldn’t be able to keep your 
head." 

Still, she had kept her head, far more than Rupert Starleigh ; 
and by the time they finished their cocktails, and made their way 
into the dining-room, the little mood of guilty introspection had 
almost disappeared. 

*' Of course," she announced, having insisted on ordering 
theu meal, I had no right to tell you what you ought to have 
Any more than I had any right to ask myself to lunch with you] 
fell me—did you think it awful cheek ? " 

Masterson hedged; and she went on, mischievous again: 

1 am cheeky, aren’t I ? Do you remember what I said to you 
last night ? J 

" About your brother ? " asked Masterson, still hedging. 

v V at the end - w ben you were going away." 

u * „ ih eir met across the table. “ Yes I 
remember." ^ 1 


a 


a 


met. 


And did you know what I was referring to ? " 

1 did, said Masterson bluntly ; and once more their 


eyes 


went on RenP WaS reaUy why 1 su gS ested th e Berkeley," 
AnH oh u ’ u be P ause lt was so close to where I first saw you " 
■ } M ter sbe bad added, brightly inconsequent, “ Though it 

in strange pTac^s mmds Were wanderin g. wandering 

they're pk^ m 0 ^de^°A g nd 1-T’ * It ’\» hat ^ 

Kr- 
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presently Masterson found himself talking to this girl, whom he 
had not yet known for a whole twenty-four hours, almost as 
directly as he would have talked to a man. 

“ About that brother of yours, Miss Carslake,” he began. 
“ Apparently, if I do take a secretary—and from what I can see 
I shall simply have to get somebody to help me look after things— 
he, or she, will have to know quite a lot. Book-keeping, for 
instance. And type-writing." 

Masterson went on talking ; and Irene, her sea-green eyes 
once more appraising, heard him out. Truth to tell, she had 
rather forgotten about Ivor. 

Gradually, however, seeing that the seed planted on a momen¬ 
tary impulse had borne such prompt fruit, her interest in it 
requickened ; and she became aware—rather pleasantly—of 
power. “ He doesn’t really want to take Ivor," she thought. 
“ But he will—if I ask him nicely enough." 

“ I quite see about the accounts and the typing,” she said, 
at a pause in Masterson’s monologue ; and as she said it one of 
her little white hands made the tiniest of tiny movements across 
the table-cloth. “ But even if Ivor couldn’t do everything you 
want at once, he could soon learn. Ivor’s frightfully clever. 
He’d have taken a Double First if he hadn’t been so keen on his 
cricket. And he really does understand horses." . 

“ That’d be a help, of course," said Masterson—thinking 
considerably less of Ivor’s suitability than of that little white 
hand which, having made its one impulsive movement towards 
him, now retired slowly back across the table-cloth, and came to 

rest on Irene’s lap. . , , ., . - nr 

All the same, Irene, now all on fire with the idea of getting ncr 

own young way, had not yet accomplished it when Rose, who 
had been an interested spectator of their tite-d-tile, got up 
from his own table and came easily across the emptying 

restaurant to theirs. 

“ Hallo, Irene,” interrupted Rose. " You re a nice young 
night-hawk I I 've been hearing all about you from Peggy. r our 
o'clock, wasn’t it, before you left the Quadrant ? 

“ Four-thirty, to be exact, Adrian." 

“ Scandalous,” laughed Rose ; and went on, not without a 
touch of malice. " And what are you two talking about— 


No I may tell him, mayn’t I ? " Irene’s eyes shot a 
questioning glance across the table. “ It’s about brother Ivor. 
Mr. Masterson thinks he might take him as a kind of secretary. 
Isn’t it a perfectly topping idea ? ” 
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" It’s undoubtedly an idea.” The playwright, seeking a cue, 
looked at the millionaire. 

“ Rather a good one, don’t you think ? ” The millionaire, 
seeking a certainty, looked at the playwright. 

“ You might do worse,” The playwright, still seeking his 
cue, looked at Irene—and got it. “ You might do very much 
worse. After all, you must have a gentleman for a job like yours.” 

Then, mindful of the reason which had brought him to their 
table—for no act of Adrian Rose’s, not even his little walk across 
the Berkeley, was ever devoid of some purpose—he changed 
the conversation with a deliberate : ” Look here, what I came over 
about was this. Jinkson—he’s the chap I’m lunching with, the 
one who looks like a sea-lion—has got one seat left for to-night's 
fight at the Albert Hall—Bob Brackley and Patsy Kynes. 1 
was wondering if you’d care to come. As my guest, of course. 
Pm giving a stag-dinner before it starts. Seven sharp, at the 
Oak Tree Club. And I’d like you to come to that, too. Star- 
leigh 11 be there, and one or two other O.E.’s you may remember.” 

“ Thanks,” began Masterson ; but before he could finish the 
sentence, Irene broke in. 

„ t-j A f rian> ” broke in Irene, a curious sparkle in her eyes, 
I d adore to see a real fight. Be an angel. Get me a seat, too. 
I 11 pay you for it when Dad sends my next quarter’s allowance.” 

And Adrian Rose, to Masterson’s amazement, accepted the 
suggestion, saying, as he started back for his own table ” All 
right. Just half a tick, till I see whether old Jinks can manage 

§3 


. A ? rian ^ ose ’s talk with “ old Jinks ” lasted a good three 

M n Tohn mV 11 thr ° U l h th ° Se thrce minutes amazement grew 
^rlIthoute 0n ; T -* a ‘ an> ’ g . irl ~ and above a11 °thers S this 
fn hta to the ZnoTZ*. “ ^ Sh ° Cked the Victorian 

_ a C sbab r. be s,c ^ *1 Adrian can't manage it ” she told him • 

■ C^d C o n ..tr' ‘ h t °f e ; hree f nUtCS came back ld to h sa y : 

excitement. ^ WaS brCathless - almost feverish in its 

of fetching hertom 
baCk Ws S-ts. - You loo! though 

“ Whv’not ? M “ te ( r “ n ,’ s speech was at its bluntest. 

>vny not ? Cynthie s been to one.” 
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“ Your sister's a married woman." 

“ Aren’t you absurd ? " Irene laughed—and there was a 
tang of malice in the laughter. “ Do you know, I think you’re 
the oldest-fashioned person I’ve ever met.” 

“ I’m sorry you think I’m old-fashioned, Miss Carslake.” 
Masterson, more hurt than he knew, did not laugh in reply. 
“ But-" 

“I’m sorry, too.” Subconsciously, her womanhood perceived 
the hurt in him. “ Sorry you don’t approve, I mean. Only ”— 
consciously her girlhood seized on its one point of vantage— 
“ I’ve got to go now, haven’t I ? I can’t back out and let Adrian 
think I’m funking it. Cynthie says there’s no blood. I am 
frightened of blood, you know. At least I always used to be 
when I was a kiddie. Cynthie says it s a complex ... 

She rattled on again ; and as he listened to her, it seemed to 
John Masterson that he had been altogether unreasonable 

“ Why shouldn’t she go to a fight if she wants to ? said the 
weakness—the sex-weakness—in him. “ Just for once. Its rather 
plucky of her really, not trying to back out. 

And so, at her very first real encounter with this man, it came 
about that Irene Carslake won two victories—his admission, given 
grudgingly, in answer to a direct question, that he wouldn t 
think any the worse of her ” for going to the fight; and his promise, 
given of'his own accord, to take Ivor ” for a month s trial as 

Neither of which victories, however—though she thought 
about them all the while she waited for the auctioneer to sel 
Toto-seemed to compensate for a perfectly unreasonable fit of 
" the blues " that began to haunt her the moment she parted from 
Masterson outside the Berkeley, and reached ns climax when 
returned to Sloane Street, she found Cynthia s maid busy packing 
one of her t ranks for the South of France. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 



The mind of your average man, unlike the mind of your 
average woman, throws off its sex-preoccupations among 
the society of its fellows ; and John Masterson, puffing at 
his cigar as Adrian Rose’s stag-dinner of twelve drew to its 
close, hardly gave a thought to Irene Carslake. 

His meal had been just to his taste, his wine iced to perfec¬ 
tion ; and now talk—easy, comprehensible man-talk—flickered 
pleasantly all round the hospitable table. " Nanny Goat " 
Freeman, a re-found friend, told a chestnut about a French 
master lecturing a class of young ladies on the first chapter of 
Genesis. Sitwell, another old Etonian, capped it. A huge 
florid fellow, whose name he had not caught, capped both—and 
set the whole dozen of them in roars of laughter—with a 
Rabelaisian yarn which concerned a Canadian cow-puncher. 

After which, conversation switched to the main event of the 
evening. 


, Brackle y hasn,t § ot an earthly," opined Starleigh. 

111 lay anyone even money he doesn’t last two rounds ; and 
six to one he's knocked out before the tenth." 

" Done with you, Rupert,” snapped Rose. “ Done in fivers 
if you like. Bob Brackley’s a skunk, all right. He'd book his 
passage to Timbuctoo if he thought Dempsey or Firpo were even 
contemplating a trip to London. But he can knock the stuffing 
out of Patsy Kynes.” 6 

. " - 1 doubt it,” countered Starleigh. “ I doubt it to the extent 
01 tnirty quid. Anyone else care for a wager ? ” 

else ; however * did : and presently, after a little man 

™ r !? e v “ °! ^ e y es of fort y* and the most prominent 
pau- of shirt studs Masterson had ever seen, had announced that 

Bob Brackley was like most British heavyweights-all pufl and 
no punch, Adrian Rose gave the signal to move off. 

i 11 take Masterson and Starleigh in my car.” said Rose, 

119 * ' 
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as the Oak Tree page-boys helped his guests into their coats. 
" We've got to pick up a lady in Sloane Street." 

“ Can’t you pick up one for each of us ? " suggested the florid 
one, amid more laughter, as the three made their exit. 

§2 


Once into his car, Rose, who had that genuine love of the ring 
which is inherent in a certain type of Jew, and Starleigh, who 
could talk on almost any subject under the sun, began an argu¬ 
ment about " the game." 

" Personally," pronounced Starleigh, " I believe that Pat 
Kynes has the makings of a world-champion in him." 

" Personally," retorted Rose, “ I don’t believe we'll ever make 
a world-champion in England till we give up handing big purses 
to second-raters. Tony was quite right about the all puff and 
no punch business. You can’t expect to breed fighters in a 
country where you call a man a champion the moment he s beaten 
a couple of stiffs at The Ring and stood up for a round and a half 


to Carpentier." 

To which profound, if bitter, truth, Starleigh did his best to 
find an answer; while John Masterson, his subconscious sex- 
preoccupations returning, began to think about Irene ; and con¬ 
tinued thinking about her, confusedly, till the Rolls made 
Cynthia Trevor's yellow-varnished front-door in aristocratic 
Sloane Street; and out of it, a quamt little figure, her loose purple 
opera cloak bunched about her hips and a huge pair of opera- 
glasses clutched in both hands, stepped the girl herself. 

“ Not late, ami?" she asked, a trifle breathlessly, as Rose 
handed her into the limousine and seated her beside lum. “ Good 
evening, Mr. Masterson. Good evening Rupert. 

Her “ Good evening—Rupert ” sounded a trifle hesitant ; 
and, as the big car glided off, its owner, with that uncanny 
perspicacity which distinguished him from his fellows, became 
conscious of drama. " Starleigh’s out of favour to-night, thought 

that owner. “ I wonder why." . , . . _ 

And Adrian Rose's wonder grew on him with their gliding 
progress. None of his three guests—though lie did Ins utmost 
to make them talk—seemed in any way responsive. Even btar- 
leigh’s usual bonhommie had deserted him. Back to the engine, 
he sat glum looking now at the girl, now at Masterson, who, at 
the girl's other side 6 only grunted " Yes " or " No," when one 
spoke to him. While as for Irene herself, Rose—watching her 
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sideways—could see that the oval of her face was whiter than he 
had ever known it, and that her lips were trembling. 

“ It can’t be only the fight,” he decided when—five hundred 
yards from the Albert Hall with a queue of cars blocking them— 
he stooped down, according to habit, to switch on the roof-light, 
and she said, speaking almost shrewishly, “ Don't 1 Don’t do 
that, Adrian. You know how I hate a glare.” 

All the same, just for once, as it made that last decision, Rose’s 
perspicacity over-reached itself. Stepping into the car, Irene 
had experienced another involuntary stab of conscience. Now, 
however, excitement—the sheerest, least comprehensible physical 
excitement—represented all her mood. Momentarily, she had 
forgotten everything-—even her peculiar relations with Rupert 
Starleigh—in anticipation of the fact that she was about to wit¬ 
ness a “ prize fight.” ” I’ve got to be calm,” she kept telling 
herself. “ I’ve simply got to be calm.” 

And once Rose’s car had come to a standstill under the portico, 
once he had handed her out, she was calm—with that funny 
frozen calmness she had known once before, six months ago now, 
when her hired hack had bolted with her in the Row. 

" Are they actually fighting ? ” she asked, as the four of them 
passed from the cold of the night into the warmth of the hall. 

“ Only one of the preliminary bouts,” explained Rose, adding, 
half in jest and half to see how she would take it, “ Don’t forget 

to hold Rupert’s hand if there’s a knock-out. It’s always done 
I'm told.” 


§3 

Certain remarks, casual enough in utterance, are apt to be 
dynamic in reaction; and that last remark of Adrian Rose’s, 
who now led his companions straight through the double doors 
to their seats, produced, in all three of them, its specific- 
one might almost write its prophetic—effect. 

To take Masterson first. In him, the remark aroused feelings 
which, though not exactly jealousy, amounted almost to that 
particular emotion. Unconsciously resenting the mere suggestion 
of any familiarity between this radiant, rose-leaf girl and Rupert 
otarleigh, he fell to telling himself—as he followed on down the 
gangways that such scenes as this one should be only for men 

in an y circumstances whatever—for women, who 
fiJL sec ^ uc ^ e( ^« hi the safest of domestic seclusions, 

S d wa f gr oss an d crude and vulgar in the life of the 

moD. W bile as for Irene, she, though still under the spell of her 
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funny frozen calmness, could not avoid a sudden apprehension 
lest Rose, with that almost feminine intuition of his, should have 
discovered the truth. 

Irene’s reaction, however, as Masterson’s, lasted only for the 
minute or so during which they made their way to the centre of 
the hall. Whereas Rupert Starleigh’s endured till the big fight 
began. 

For in Rupert Starleigh, Englishman though he was, there 
existed a queer un-English strain—derived, may be, from some 
long-dead Norman ancestor ; and in him those few words, spoken 
at random, served to kindle a whole fire of dangerous thought. 

“ You want this girl," thought Rupert Starleigh, " you want 
all of her. She’s played the demi-vierge with you too long ’ 
and he remembered—as Rose shepherded them round the 
ringside to their places—with a pleasure whose acuteness made it 
very kin to pain, those many hectic moments when, pressing 
his mouth to hers, he had so nearly savoured the whole core of 
that sweet fruit which her youth, questing for experience, had 
dangled before his virile maturity. 

But to-night—his twentieth-century sophistication realized 
—Irene’s youth was questing a different experience. Already, 
handing her to her place behind Rose and Masterson, seating 
himself beside her, he could see—and resent—that the last round 
of the last preliminary bout had absorbed her every capacity for 
emotion. 

Half in and half out of her purple cloak, she sat tense, her 
eyes only for the ring, her little hands clenching nervously on th e 
big, useless opera-glasses every time some innocuous blow landed 
with the slap of leather against flesh, her ankle-muscles taut under 
their silk, and her nostrils twitching, almost as the nostrils of a 
horse twitch when it first smells hounds in the hunting-field. 

Yet even the twentieth-century sophistication in Rupert 
Starleigh failed to realize the full effect of that preliminary but 
on the girl who had so nearly yielded herself tohim. 

When that bout ended with a decision on points, Irene could 
feel her very knees tremble with anticipation of the greater fight 
to come. W'hen the two men, having shaken hands with one 
another and re-donned their dressing-gowns, climbed out through 
the ropes, her eyes, following them, positively smarted under 
their twitching lids. And when they disappeared among the 
crowding gangways, she was conscious—vividly and acutely and 
painfully conscious—that she had not wanted them to leave the 
ring, that she had wanted them to go on fighting till one of them 
had his way with the other. 
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For in Irene, too, there existed a queer un-English strain— 
derived, may be, from some Roman woman who had watched 
real gladiators battle to their long-ago death in the roaring, 
blood-reeking Coliseum—and in her, that strain now woke to 
conscious life, filling her with strange thoughts and stranger long¬ 
ings, telling her, with a fierce insistence, that no thrill—neither 
the thrill of a play, nor the thrill of a book, nor the thrill of a 
screen picture, nor the thrill of dance music, nor even that other 
headier thrill her adolescence had experienced with Rupert— 
was comparable to this thrill, to the sheer fearful joy of watching 
two men join battle with lashing fists. 

So Irene sat statue-still; while the gangways filled and filled ; 
while all about her men whispered to one another; while the 
air grew heavy with the smoke of a thousand cigars ; and over 
all that vast arena there rippled, thrillingly to her thrilling 
senses, that anticipatory murmur which precedes the fight. 

The fight, however, apparently, was still not to be ; and 
presently—hardly able, in her impatience, to school her voice— 
she found herself talking with Rose. 

Rose, on his feet and bending across the rail which separated 
them, wanted to know if she were " enjoying herself." She told 
him, “ Yes. Vastly.” 

“ You’re in good company,” he went on ; and when, still 

uncertain of her voice, she asked him what he meant, he began to 

point out various celebrities—here a sporting peer with a sporting 

hotel-keeper, here a criminal lawyer with a well-known novelist, 

there a Labour leader very immaculate in his evening dress, 

there a new-spaper man and there a magnate of finance, and there, 

her powdered face less bluely pallid than those of the other few 

women in the hall under the arc lamps, an American cinema-star 

the mere mention of whose name, a bare half-hour ago, would 

nave keyed all the picture-fan in Irene’s soul to the keenest 
interest. 

But, for the moment, that interest also had evapor- 

ated ; and when Rose—his catalogue of celebrities concluded 

—•turned his back on her and re-seated himself, her eyes, meeting 

Kuperts, were the wide eyes of the woman he hoped to 
possess. 1 

«* eyes—it seemed to Rupert Starleigh—held a message. 

ou and I understand,” they seemed to be saying, “ only you 
JJ, ^derstand.” And the message fired him anew : so that 
a Th resen ^ n ? en ^ a gainst her disappeared. 

T en all in a flash, as it seemed to Irene’s over-wrought 
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nerves—a dozen figures came climbing through the ropes, people 
cheered, a loud-voiced person in a bulging shirt-front begged 
“ gentlemen ” to “ keep their seats,” to “ keep silence,” and “ not 
to smoke,” and her eyes—leaving Rupert’s—concentrated upon 
the ring. 


§4 

In the ring—as now seen through the excited eyes of Irene 
Carslake—only two figures counted. They were both seated, 
these figures—one. in a black dressing-gown, with its back to 
her, and the other, in a yellow, facing her across the white square 
of the boards. And about each of these two figures, as servants 
round their master, stood a little knot of satellites—burly fellows 
in woollen sweaters and long flannel trousers whom her inex¬ 
perience, after a moment’s puzzlement, succeeded in recognizing 
as the seconds. 

“ On my left,” continued the loud-voiced person in full 
evening-dress, “ Bob Brackley, light-heavy-weight champion of 
England ” ; and as he made that announcement the figure in the 
black dressing-gown rose, bowed awkwardly to a storm of cheer¬ 
ing, and sat down again ; ” On my right, Patsy Kyncs. 

The yellow figure rose now, amid yet more cheering ; but 
already Irene was deaf to coherent sound. Watching those two, 
the older instincts mounted in her, mounted and mounted till the 
blood buzzed at her ears, and her eyes, for all their concentra¬ 
tion, could scarcely focus the eighteen-foot square of white-washed 

boards under the arcs. . , 

Those two men ! Those two big men about to do battle i 

Her eyes saw only them. All the rest of the scene—the cameras 
on their high platforms, the banked tiers of watching faces the 
heads at the ring-side, even the burly figures of the scconds- 
had disappeared, been swallowed up into a quivering blackness. 

Now the two were having their hands bandaged, now their 
gloves were being fastened ; and now, eyeing them already halt 
stripped for the fray, Irene Carslake knew herself hypnotized by 
their semi-nudity, by the pale gleam of the skin on Patsy I y n ^s 
breast and the big rolls of muscle between the thrown-back silk 
of the dressing-gown and the close-cropped brown hair of o 
Brackley’s neck. Then the dressing-gowns were cast aside ; 
the seconds began climbing out of the ring ; and for one appreci¬ 
able instant the stark pictures of naked manhood struck real 

terror at her soul. , . . * 

That instant passed. But something of its terror remained, 
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and she began to be afraid for Kynes, for Patsy Kynes with his 
slim, almost girlish limbs, and his blond hair, and his pale-gray 
eyes which reminded her, in some vague way, of Rupert s. 
That other—that other who sat crouching in his chair—that 
other, the very outcurve of whose gigantic back-muscles seemed 
a menace—was going to win, to beat Patsy Kynes, to beat him 
terribly, to pound blows on his gray-eyed face till the features of 
it were no longer recognizable, till blood streamed. 

Blood ! The red apprehension petrified her, turned her very 
heart to ice. She wanted to scream out that the thing should 
not begin. But she could not scream ; she could only watch 
while the referee spoke now with one and now with the other of 
the pair; while the last of the seconds climbed through the 
ropes ; and abruptly—so abruptly that she almost failed to grasp 
what was happening—the fight began. 

The two chairs, on which the two naked men were sitting 
when she last remembered them, had disappeared. The two 
naked men were on their feet, making at one another, making for 
one another diagonally across the ring. Brackley was 
crouching for his blow. She could still see only the back of 
Brackley, the flexed shoulder-muscles, the buttocks tautened 
under their thin drawers, the tensed sinews of his nude calves. 
But Kynes’ face was still clear. Kynes came on tip-toe, one 
girlish arm reaching forward, one gloved fist guarding his chin. 
And above that guarding fist, in Kynes’ gray eyes, there 
smouldered a light, a light all of battle, yet akin, marvellously 
and mysteriously akin, to the light she could rouse in Rupert's 
when she half-gave herself and half-denied. 

“ And it: is,” flashed her brain, “ it’s the same light ” ; and 
even as her brain flashed her that strange message, the naked 
men met in mid-ring ; Brackley’s left shot for Kynes’ face; 
Kynes guarded, countered; and they were clinched, breast to 
breast, Brackley’s great arms locking the other’s to his ribs. 

‘ Break,” called the referee; “Break”; and just before 
}) wo p roke - ^ene saw Brackley’s right jab, and jab again, 
tnuddmgly as it seemed to her, at the pale body of Patsy Kynes 
. followed out-fighting, out-fighting that turned her heart from 

t( ?.^ e: tke lash of ^t for jaw, the smash of blow half-landed, 
the slither of shod feet, the tense teeth-set breathing of fighting 
en. hen another clinch—a clinch that shewed her Brackley s 
n ?[ nble * sweat pearling it, the mark of the glove on its right 
r A. mo £ th half-open, the pigs’ eyes glinting. Then more 
out-tightmg Kynes on the defensive, Brackley on the attack. 
Always, as she watched the power of Brackley’s attack, it 
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seemed to Irene as though another second, another half-second, 
would see the fierce blow landed, would see Kynes toppled to the 
boards. But always, dodging to the ropes, dodging from the 
ropes, Kynes eluded the blow; and always in his eyes there 
smouldered that light so mysteriously akin to the light in Rupert’s 
eyes when she half-denied herself to him. Then a bell rang ; and, 
abruptly as it had begun, the round ended. 

“ Pretty poor,” whispered Rupert's voice at her side. 

But Irene was still deaf to coherent sound. Fascinated, so 
sex-fascinated that she could actually feel the pupils of her own 
eyes swelling to the rim of the iris, she watched the burly men 
leap back into the ring. They carried buckets, those burly men 
—buckets and the two chairs and sponges. They were sponging 
the bodies, the naked bodies of the fighting-men. And Kynes’ 
body was white, white as a woman’s. They were lifting his 
legs now, lifting them and handling them as he lay back in his 
chair. She sent up a prayer for Kynes, a foolish wisp of a prayer 
that he should not be hurt by Brackley. “ Don’t let him bleed,” 
she prayed. “ Don’t let that white body bleed.” And all the 
time, Brackley was spitting, spitting blood and water from his 
half-open mouth. 

“ Seconds out,” called the referee. " Time.” 

On the word they were fighting again, one crouching, the 
other on tip-toe. She saw Brackley’s first real blow flash home, 
almost soundless, on Kynes' jaw ; heard the crowd give its first 
cheer ; saw Kynes flinch, clinch, hang in the clinch; began to 
hate Bob Brackley for his very manhood, for the very massive¬ 
ness of his thighs, of his shoulder-muscles. ” It isn’t fair,' 
said the Englishwoman in her. " It isn’t fair.” And again she 
wanted to scream—to scream out that the thing should cease. 

But the thing went on. And now she saw more blood, a thin 
trickle of blood that dripped from the corner of Kynes’ mouth. 
The blood sickened her, seemed to be choking her own mouth. 
She felt herself gulping, horribly, to rid herself of the blood. 
“ Let it end,” flashed her brain. “ Somehow, anyhow, let it end. 

Yet when the second round did end, when Kynes, saved and 
saved again by sheer speed of foot, lay back in his chair, panting 
and heaving while his seconds sponged at his body, she knew her¬ 
self still insatiate of the battle. ” You don’t really want it to 
stop,” she knew. ” You want Kynes to win. You know you 
want Kynes to win.” 

So, once more childishly, that creature half child and half 
woman who was Irene Carslake sent up her little wisp of a prayer; 
and this time, or so it seemed to her, some god answered it. 
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For this time, when the bell rang and his seconds sprang from 
him, she saw Patsy Kynes leap straight across the ring ; saw his 
right feint and his left shoot out; saw his straight left hand, once 
and yet again, on Brackley’s face; saw Brackley’s head give 
back to the blows ; heard the crowd cheer, and felt her heart, fire 
blent with ice, give one great leap of exultation under her breasts. 

" He’s going to beat him," flashed her brain. “ Kynes is 
going to beat him." 

Another blow, and yet another, went home on Brackley’s 
face. He staggered back on to the ropes. She could see the 
ropes quiver to the impact of his body. Some of the crowd 
were on their feet, shouting. She, too, wanted to shout—to 
shout to Kynes that he should make an end of Brackley. 

. But already it was too late. Already Brackley had fallen 
mto a clinch. His arms were round Kynes, holding him. She 
heard the referee’s “ Break " ; heard a boo from somewhere 
among the crowd; heard one call for silence. "The beast " 
flashed her brain. " The beast. It isn’t fair." 

1 he clinch broke, and Brackley covered. They were away 
from the ropes now, in-fighting. Brackley with his head low 
jabbing for the white body of Patsy Kynes. She could see the 
jabs shaking Kynes ; see their flecks redden the white skin And 

now Kynes in his turn clinched, was ordered from the clinch 
covered himself, and gave back. ’ 

Kynes was giving back before Brackley. Bracklev was 
(kiving Kynes driving him in his turn towards the ropes. Brack- 

y S ri . g . h K t flashed U P» hooking for the jaw-point; missed. They 
were at the ropes agam-Brackley strong as ever, Kynes weaken* 

on her. Kynistunted ?tl ““ th ° Ught dashcd 

K„f^ he i ma8med ’ , and a few ot hers with her, that it was over • 
but mside a second Kynes had leaped to his feet 

for aga “A fi S htin |- or 50 ^ seemed to her- 

body he outUv^d r0Und> t0 °’ th ° Ugh blows rained on 

Ru^s a k t ^sfed V voice' “ With the feU ° W ? ” mut tered 

mouth,“and fr °^ ntbe ^ onhS 

man kept him to hi felt. aUt ° matlC Coura 6 e of the fi ghting- 

AU through that round, the crowd tried to cheer Brackley, 
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All through that round, Irene—the blood-choke in her throat- 
sat hating him for the very certainty of his blows, hating him 
and praying, voicelessly to the older gods, that some last and 
wonderful chance should give Kynes the victory. 

Yet now—as the fifth round began—even her inexperience 
saw that there could be no chance for Kynes. His seconds had 
sponged him again; but no sponging could staunch the blood 
from his face. His face—as he came from his corner—was gray 
under the watery blood. And on Brackley, too, she saw blood, 
little washes of red on his sweat-soaked muscles. 

Seeing that red, the choke in her throat became agony. She 
wanted to see no more, to wrench her eyes away from the ring. 
But the ring would not let her eyes go. It held them. To her 
eyes Brackley loomed gigantic—a gigantic executioner. Kynes 
cowered from him. She saw him prepare to make an end of 
Kynes; saw him bear down upon Kynes; saw Kynes stagger 
as he fended the first blow ; tried, yet once again, to wrench her 

eyes from the butchery ; failed. 

Followed a clinch, and a boo, and a cheer as Brackley broke 
the clinch and jabbed, terribly, for Kynes’ ribs. She saw 
Kynes’ gray face twitch with the sheer pain of the blow; and 
waited, almost vomiting (as perhaps that Roman ancestress of 
hers waited, almost vomiting, when the net-thrower’s trident 

lifted above his netted foe), for the end. 

Kynes was covering now. And the light, the smouldering 
light of battle, had gone from his eyes. It seemed to her that 
there was misery in his eyes—misery and a little of her own 
terror. Yet the woman in her could still pray for him, voice¬ 
lessly, to those older gods who never yet heeded the prayers of a 


W °For n now, suddenly and terribly, Brackley’s fists drove for their 
man ; staggered him ; staggered him again. She saw Brackley s 
right elbow come back ; saw lus left flash to Kynes jaw , saw, 
over Brackley's 

the left landed; saw Kynes hands unguard; saw Brae Id y 
right follow Brackley’s left; saw Kynes totter on his tottering 
feet • saw him topple ; heard the thud of lus fall; and watched, 
endlessly, while he rose, gray-faced and bloody, to one knec^, 
while Brackley stood from him ; while the referee s hand lifted 
lifted and lifted over the kneeling body of Patsy Kynes. 

The crowd was hushed now; hushed and hard-breathing. 
The crowd was waiting for Brackley; for butcher Brackley 

to finish off his man. , . 

And the man—the man whom she had prayed might beat 
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Brackley ? He, too, was waiting ; waiting for the saviour seconds 
to bring a spark of clarity to his dazing brain. 

“Nine,” counted the referee; and even as his hand lifted 
for the last time, Kynes staggered to his feet; staggered towards 
Brackley ; staggered into a clinch ; was beaten from the clinch ; 
was driven, driven towards the ropes. She heard the last body- 
blow land pile-thudding on Kynes' ribs; heard the jaw-blow 
follow the body-blow—and wrenched her death-fearing eyes 
from the ring just as Kynes fell headlong, and lay motionless on 
the white of the boards. 

Thirty quid,” muttered the utterly disgruntled voice of 
Rupert Starleigh. “ And a damn poor show for it, too.” 


§5 

Kynes—would Irene ever forget that just appreciable second 
when wrenching her eyes from the boards, she imagined him 
dead ?—had been lifted to his corner. Brackley had shaken hands 
with him. The crowd had finished its cheering. The ring- 
she would never remember how—had emptied. Rupert bending 

over the rail, was handing something to Adrian. The crowd had 
begun to move away. 

ci But s ,^ e '/ r t n ^ Ca y slake « would never be able to move away 
She could feel her knees wobbling—shaking where she sat. 

hand \ too. were shaking. They were all moist, those 
hands—as her body was all moist—with perspiration And 

fetXul hati " 8 ^ u P ert hating him with all her 

Why had Rupert let her see this thing ? Why had he let her 
suffer these terrors-the terror of death, the teiror of naked 
manhood, the terror of blood ? Always, Rupert had sworn that 

would h rSt00d r her - And he didn '>' « Otherwise* 'lie 
ould be comforting her now—not talking with Adrian—cal’mlv 

-“ hough nothing had happened to /«er-to her whose a • 
entrails had been upon the rack ° 

iSSr"K “St; 

that Z £moUier >S m£m°had V risen 1 f r ^ eS ™^Sht a reahzea 

towards her across th^rail fr ° m h ‘ S ^ a " d WaS bendin S 
That other man's eyes were very friendly, very sane. No light. 

1 
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whether of battle or of desire, smouldered in their blue depths. 
Looking on them she felt herself growing aware of their trust¬ 
worthiness, of their essential sincerity. 

“ You’d better come down this way, Miss Carslake,” said the 
owner of those eyes. 

“ Had I, Mr. Masterson ? ” she asked; and her own voice 
sounded like some stupid stranger's. 

“Yes. I’ll give you a hand.’’ 

He gave her his hand ; and as her own rested, hot and small 
and trembling, in the large, cool comfort of its steady grasp, 
conscience had its way with her, and she could have cried for 

shame. 

But her sea-green eyes held all the bravery of youth as she 
faltered, “ You—you were quite right, Mr. Masterson. I oughtn t 
to have come ” ; and even while she was owning to her mistake, 
there came to John Masterson- not blindingly but with that 
quiet light which seems, to such a man, the fullest revelation 

love. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
§i 


In relating, as briefly as possible, the history of our friend, John 
Masterson, during the period which elapsed between I rene 
Carslake’s departure for the South of France and her return- 
eight weeks later—to London, there is no need to put him under 
any psychological, or indeed under any physiological, microscope 
It suffices to repeat that he had fallen in love with the girl 
as decent men of his type do fall in love with girls ; and to state 
that, with the revelation of his love, there came also the convic¬ 
tion, peculiar to his simplicity of temperament, that there could 

tnn V ni7f 1 U k’ ” ? ny ' ch ?? ce of its bcin g reciprocated. ” I’m 
too old for her, he considered. " So that’s that.” 

rir*? Vei f whe P~ as did - of course, occasionally happen—the 
dieam of marriage crossed his mind, he took no steps (not so much 

as th at short step, by the Blue Train, to Mentone) to make the 

H COnt t nt ! ng himself—or at least imagining he con- 
most d n^T Se f~f Vlt l th ° Se P ° ctic fantasies which haunt 8 even the 

matog S y ° Ung when the >' comc ‘heir 

£'Hb7 “ 

Men inlo£ itfa S not 

prejudice against tl-ir* ilWoi + t 1S 3 ulte possible that sheer 

V ^ ^ ^ ^ 6 ° hoi^friradship Un '° n W OU ' d 

a tell li^Tnd' ^ 

£5- .offend & 

means extravagantlv nm flnt lar 6 el Y luxurious, but by no 
either in Mrs. Adrian’s Georgia/^-t^’£ 
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dignified apartment whose windows overlooked the gray Embank¬ 
ment and whose alcoves housed Adrian’s big model stage, his 
esk and his dictaphone—all sorts and conditions of new people. 

These people—journalists in search of copy, actors and actresses 
in search of parts, cinema-men in search of bargains, and the 
entire hoi polloi of the entertainment world, who inevitably cluster 
round the successful entertainer—Adrian Rose affected to detest. 

“ They’re all on the make,” he would say, after this one or 
that had departed. To which Mrs. Adrian, who knew her 
man better than most, would retort, “ Don't you believe a 
word he says, Mr. Masterson. He likes having these people 
about him. They flatter his vanity.” 

Mostly, however—except on those rare occasions when Rose 
would rant about the “ blasted foolishness of the law ”— 
conversation, once he and Masterson were alone, veered to politics, 
and more particularly to Rose's latest and most expensive 
hobby, “ The Fellowship of Loyal Citizens.” 

This Fellowship, originally founded for purposes of his own 
social advancement by a fussy little literary man of the outer 
suburbs and subsequently taken over, in a mood of enthusiastic 
liberality resulting from the sale of the motion-picture rights in 
one of his plays, by Adrian, had for its one object, ” the combating 
of each and every form of disloyalty against the Constitution, 
and for its mode of procedure, " any form of action which may 
be deemed advisable by the President and Committee.” 

Masterson, on the whole, thought it rather absurd ; but in 
the end, merely because Rose was so very insistent, he became a 


For at this period in his existence—and that is why its narra 
tion cannot be compressed, as Adrian Rose would compress 1 , 
into the single phrase, ” Two Months Elapse "- Fate, even that 
ananekae which the Greeks held to be the supreme force m every 
man's destiny, began to take a hand in Masterson s ; and con¬ 
temporary with his friendship with the Roses, he developed 
rather quaintly—a still greater intimacy with Rupert Starleigh. 

So that when, at the beginning of March, a provisional sett! 
ment of death duties having been arranged with Somerset House, 
the trust fund in favour of Masterson s four sisters-in-law 
(thoroughly disgruntled at the provisions of the will, and theie- 

fore only communicating through their various solicitors) came 

up for allocation, it was Starleigh who dining and 'Jining 
>rlton House Terrace, got the order for the two-hundred- 

th °.Tve always ’been aducky sort of a devil." said Rupert Star- 
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leigh, that evening. “ But the greatest piece of luck I ever had 
in my life was meeting you like that in Piccadilly.” 

To which John Masterson, his poetic fantasies being for the 
moment at their goldenest, made a similar reply. 

§'2 


And perhaps the workings of Fate'are also to be observed in 
the relations which existed, during the period still under review, 
between John Masterson and Ivor Carslake. 

The boy, very much the dandy in a brown suit with a mauve 
pin-stripe, had called at Carlton House Terrace within half an 
hour of seeing- his two sisters off to the Riviera—bringing a 
message from Irene who was ” sorry she had not seen Mr. 
Masterson to say good-bye,” and another from Cynthia Trevor 
who hoped that he would ” shew himself in Sloane Street as 


soon as ever they got back.” 

” He’s got his sister’s voice.” thought Masterson. " his sister’s 
hair, his sister’s way of putting his head a little on one side when 
he talks ; and, so thinking, decided not to bother about the 
month s trial, but to make the boy’s appointment more or less 
a permanency. 

Ivor’s appointment, however, proved a somewhat limited 
success^ He possessed both brains and a certain modicum of 
tact. He learnt to type, too, with one slow forefinger, on the old 
Hammond which Lonsdale, the bespectacled ledger-clerk of 
Carfax s finding, had unearthed from a pile of lumber in the outer 
othces. But except over matters that really interested him— 
matters such as the racing-stable, and the yacht. Minotaur, which 
Masterson, urged thereto by a personal visit from Dunster its 

Win!?’ ? 0W 1 ha , d a va g ue idea of putting into commission for’the 
& K he lac . ked th ^ one requisite quality of application 

\ h f 1/u SU i x that ^ Iasterson Could not help an occasional 
gret that he had not followed his first inclination and offered 
the post to Mary Millward. 

. th ? sanie : , bein 8 hourly, and daily, and weekly more cer- 
& m lc y W1,h «he bey's sister. Mastersen put up^lh hta ■ 
ebng quite a glow oi satisfaction when he began-in a 

M amvhile ° Zeal -'° K hfl P with his boohs 

he John Ma!t C0UIS "' ^wealthy a* he was, and loving as 

active •’ so that * S ° Cla c . onscience ^ ew mor e than ever 

found 'thp h - PPy m ? cunous uncertain kind of way, he 

accordkdv no o PP,n T ? ■°* herS almost “"bearable; and 
dmgly, no one who, having read of his inheritance in the 
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newspapers, approached him lor <t mhc ot u, failed to reap— 
worthy and unworthy alike, the most impudent of begging-letter 
writers with the most respectable of hospital treasurers—his 
or her considerable harvest. 

Charity, however—after he had given away fifty thousand 
or so to the London hospitals, and written to Frankie Farrar 
giving him full powers for his own hospital at Addis—began 
to strike Masterson as mere laziness ; and yearning for some 
more personal, more constructive form of philanthropy lie 
stumbled—fortuitously one rainy afternoon, while looking 
through those old-fashioned account-books of his father’s which, 
as Tom Withers had suggested, held many things to surprise a 
man—on the information that he possessed, in 1 hameside South 
of all places, a property known as “ Humblestone Street, and its 

adjoining wharf. 

Inquiring about this property from Carfax (who had lumped 
it. with various others, under the heading Real L'tate in his 
accounts) he was referred to James Haringford, who referred him 


back to ' my son Dick.’ 

•’ All 1 know.” said ’ my son Dick,’ “ is that most of the rents 
are in arrear. What would you like me to do? See if 1 can 

get you an offer for the place ? 

” No ” said Masterson. remembering his one gnmpse oi 
Thameside South. “ No. What I'd like you to do is to take me 

down.” ... ,. 

So next dav, they inspected Humblestone Street; and Humble- 

stone Street.'to put it mildly, shocked them to their well-fed 


V1 For in Humblestone Street was hell, even that hell which 
breeds, more surely than any propaganda revolution—a hen 
of grimed brick rabbit-hutches on whose foul doorsteps scrofulous 
children scratched and fought with one another while slattern!) 
mothers looked on uncaring, and slatternly fathers hopelessness 
in their eyes, lounged shirt-sleeved and mufflered between the 
gin-palace which was one end of the alley and the pawnbrokers 

shop which was the other. , 

And, " My God," thought John Masterson as he passed 

through that alley. " My God, is this dung-heap mine t 



All the way back to Carlton House Terrace, in a car whose 
very petrol seemed to have been bought with blood money, John 
Masterson thought of his dead father-and the thought was as 
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thorn in his brain. All night, visions of Humblestone Street 
haunted him as though they were his own crime. And next 
morning every instinct in him urged that Humblestone Street 
must disappear, be razed to the ground, be re-builded. And 
quickly—quickly ere it be too late. 

But the Humblestone Streets of England are not to be trans¬ 
formed by a pen-stroke; and in this, his first brush with 
that greatest of all social bugbears, housing reform, John 
Masterson suffered partial defeat. 

The gin-palace proprietor, approached by one of Haringford’s 
clerks, sent back a message to say that " he wouldn’t mind taking 
a bit to shift, but his missus had a fancy for the neighbourhood.” 
The pawnbroker, written to, replied in four pages of Yiddish 
that he was a poor man, that he had been born in Humblestone 
Street, and that—unless, of course, the compensation were on a 
really liberal scale—he would just as soon die there as anywhere 
else. 


While as for the people whom Masterson’s idealism sought 
mainly to benefit, they—half of the grimy houses turned out to 
have been under-let, and from the others his tenants, fearing lest 
they should have to pay prompt rent in their next lodgings, reso¬ 
lutely refused to budge—set up such a howl of protest that Sir 
James Britwell, the Chancery Court K.C. to whom Haringford 
sent him, formulated the immediate opinion, “ If you try to pull 
down those houses, Mr. Masterson, you’ll have ten thousand 
pounds’ worth of eviction cases on your hands—to say nothing of 
the Daily Herald screaming at you for a brutal capitalist who 

wants to pitch honest working-men out of their hard-earned 
homes. 


So Masterson, his fair-mindedness recognizing that it would do 
no immediate good to pull down the roofs over his tenants’ 
heads, decided to leave the alley alone and put up a model 
dwelling on the site of the wharf. 

Apparently,” he told Ivor, after his first interview with 

whomT Au , br p’ s . tone - a brisk young architect, of Rose’s race, 
n ?h 0Se had ^ ye r red for him ’ " once I’ve found somewhere 
the P° or devils * 1 ca n make ’em go. Till then, I’m power- 


” i t I VC ?- £if rS ? ke ’ however - nor Kose, who had just 

Sterson4 ^ S f arlei 2 h - P rove <l particularly interested in 
towhnrrT iL v : t and in the end the only two people 

TVinifWthm ™ 
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The incident happened quite fortuitously, the very day before 
Irene Carslake returned to London, on a rush visit to Masters- 
leigh, the real purpose of which was to see The Animal do his last 
gallop before the Sandown meeting. 

Arriving at the stables a little before time (the last of the March 
frosts had left enough “ bone ” in the ground to make the jumps 
too risky before mid-day) he heard that Tom was at The Cedars ; 
and walking over, found Mary there. 

They were discussing—or at least Tom was—some question 
of repairs; and after Mary had given her price, Masterson, his 
mind still full of his scheme, produced the specifications from his 
overcoat pocket, asking, quite unseriously, as he handed them 
over, “And what could your firm quote me for a job like this ? 

Mary, whose sense of humour, usually strong, happened 
at that moment—to be in complete abeyance, took the 
specifications without a word ; and while she was scrutinising 
them. Masterson, the complete enthusiast, began explaining Ins 


scheme to Tom. . ,, . . 

“ gut how’s it going to be made to pay, Mr. John . inter¬ 
rupted Tom, at a pause in that explanation. 

“ It isn’t meant to pay,” answered he. 

“ But it ought to pay. Mr. Masterson. All the common- 
sense of the class that had sired her, and all the bitterness of her 
own experience with labour, crisped Mary Mill ward s downright 
voice as she spoke. “ It ought to pay at least four per cent. 
If it doesn’t you’re only pauperizing people, pampering them, 
giving them something they’re not entitled to possess. 

Masterson, a picture of Humblestone Street in mind 
eye, did his best to answer the question ; but Mary s criticism 

btfU “ ^snTkjust more charity ? ” she went on. " Wouldn’t it be 
better to build these dwellings on an economic basis . Ihen 
if they were a success—you could build others—go on building 

be of some real constructive use. 0 u;#tinP 

Again the argument went home ; and Masterson, shifting 

awkwardly from one big foot to the other, could find nc.answer, 

while old tom who knew much, but suspected more, about the 

financial situation of “ W. J. Millward. Builder, Cabinet-maker 

and Contractor,” stood tap-tap-tapping at his mahogany gaiters 

with his long-thonged whip. Tom—in 

It wasn’t a particularly pleasant job—thought old Tor 

fact sugar it, it was about the most unpleasant job m the world 

to suggest that Mary might do better for herself away from 

Lipstone. Still, for Mary's own sake, it ought to be done. 
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And accordingly, after the manner of his kind, Tom did the 
job, saying, quite casually, his eyes avoiding those of the woman 
he loved : “ I’ve just been thinking, Mr. John—you ’ll excuse me, 
won't you, if it’s an impertinence—that when this scheme of yours 
gets a little more on its legs, or possibly sooner, you’ll want some¬ 
body with a bit more brains, and a bit more knowledge of figures, 
and possibly a bit more understanding of the building trade than 
young Carslake—somebody more like Mary here, if you see what 
I’m driving at, Mr. John—to help you get it past the post.” 

§4 

None of which—including Masterson's casual answer, ” My 
dear Tom, if Miss Millward hadn’t got her own business to look 
after, there’s no one I’d rather have to look after mine,” and 
Mary Millward’s, *' I wonder what you’d say if I were to take that 
suggestion seriously, Mr. Masterson ”—would be worth while 
recording, did it not shew the mysterious workings of that 
mysterious force which the wise Greeks called, “ anangkae ” • 
otherwise, Fate. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


§ i 


“ Well, if you were to ask me, I should say that the Masterson 
man was in love with you.” 

“ But I wasn’t aware that I had asked you.” 

“ I didn’t say you had ; I said, ‘ if you were to.’ You might 
do worse, you know, dear.” 

“ I wish you’d shut up, Cynthie.” 

“All right. I’ll shut up.” 

The two sisters were sitting—ready for Sandown, ^^S^ses 
on their laps and their eyes on the cheap clock which did 
nothing to adorn Cynthia’s silver table—in the Frenchified front 
drawing-room of 77 a, Sloane Street. They had been back six 
days now ; and, all through those six days, the sex-acuteness in 

Cynthia Trevor had been on the alert. , 

Her suspicion about Masterson, of course—and that was wny 
she had voiced it so gingerly—seemed too good to be true. 
Men with millions, men who lived in Carlton House Terrace, and 
owned yachts, and ran race-horses, and paid a couple of hundred 
for a hunter that took their fancy at Tats, didn t really fall m 
love—outside fiction—with one's penniless younger sister. Ana 
vet—iust for once—why shouldn’t thefiction-thmg come true. 

“ Anyway, let’s pray for it,” decided the silent Cynthia ; an 
her thoughts, perpending her own youth, went on : Let s wo 
for it, too. Celibacy doesn’t suit us Carslakes. And I wouldn 
trust friend Rupert an inch farther than I could see. 

Meanwhile Irene, in a thoroughly bad temper, continued t 
watch the clock. Cynthie was crazy. She didn t believe. 
that rot " about “ Mr. Masterson.” Mr. Masterson 
in love with her—to begin with, because he wasn t a bit tn 
sort of man ” ; and to go on with, because . . . 

Oh well, iust because ! , 

The clock ticked on, fretting Irene’s nerves ; and P resentl y 
her ill-temper in no wise eased by observing that some secret 
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thought had curved Cynthie’s thin Iijto their most irritating 
smile—sue rose ; walked lo the windows, and looked out across 
Sloane Street. 

Across Sloane Street—in the gardens beyond the motor- 
thronged roadway—spring had almost come. There, already, 
trees were green and daffodils golden. Quite soon—if this sun¬ 
shine only lasted—the first of the lilac would be budding. 

“ What’s the use of being cross ? ” thought Irene. “ Cynthie 
doesn’t understand what’s worrying me. She didn’t mean to be 
beastly. She only meant to be kind.” 

But though Irene’s temper, never a sulky one, was even now 
waning, the worry still fretted her nerves. 

“ Some things”—in plain words, her present relations with 
John Masterson—really were being “ rather jolly.” Monday’s 
lunch-party, for instance! She had liked Monday’s lunch-party 
—just the four of them, he and Ivor, herself and Cynthie—alone 
at that nice window-table in the Ritz. And then Tuesday ! 
Tuesday had been jollier still. It had been Tuesday, hadn’t it, 
when, calling to fetch Ivor (by the way. why had she called to 
fetch Ivor ?). he met her, quite by accident, in ths. hall ; and 
shewed her over his funny, old-fashioned house ? 

• \^ U r> °^ ier things —in plain words, her present relations 
with Rupert—were being very much the reverse of "jolly.” 
Last night, for instance. And then Sunday ! Why on earth had 
she let Rupert take her to his rooms on Sunday ? Why on earth 

t0 ^ —the moment she came back from Mentone— 

that things couldn’t go on ? 

Things with Rupert couldn’t go on, because 

Oh, well, just because ! 

Having reached which precise indecision, Irene, still at the 
window, perceived the least ancient of the plum-coloured Daim- 

cor^r ^ ^ with R °g er s-glide largely round the 

vaSed frit-door. a ^ ‘° 3 fuU S ‘°P <» “>e yellow¬ 



er “ w , ould be an over-statement of fact to say that Runert 
Star lei gh-_ as he watched Ivor Carslake waving a visible stick to 

« S1 ht frienT- SUfie ? n c g £rom «y inscious jetdousy 

be a nositfvl m' d a . n< l C lent ’ J, ohn Mas ‘erson. Just as it would 

Mtiereon when' St i te T nt ° f - fact even t0 su gg est ‘hat John 
attractive'in a tW< l slsters —Irene, looking her most 

ctive in a heather-purple racmg-coat, with a heather-purple 
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hat rammed modishly to the thin curves of her dark eyebrows— 
eventually came out to them, experienced any jealousy, conscious 
or otherwise, towards him. 

Both men, nevertheless—as they gave up the rear seat of the 
limousine—were a trifle on edge : Masterson because his status 
of dumb worshipper was already beginning to grow irksome ; and 
Starleigh because he had heard, the evening before, from a man 
who happened to have witnessed it, all about that “jolly little 
lunch-party ” at the Ritz. 

But once the big car got under way, both men—the one 
because of that blind self-confidence which suspects any rival 
except the rival under its immediate nose, and the other because, 
even though the status of dumb worshipper irked him, he could 
not yet conceive himself in any other—forgot their troubles, and 
chatted amicably enough about the forthcoming race. 

“ Cautious blokes, these owners ! ” chaffed Starleigh, when, 
for the tenth time since leaving Sloane Street, Masterson refused, 
even under Cynthia's most insistent pressure, to admit that his 
horse had anything more than a fairish chance for the three-thirty 
“ Blowed if I can make up my mind. John, whether you’ve backed 
this moke of yours to win, or laid him to lqse. By the way—1 
haven’t had so much as a squint at the papers this morning— 
who’s riding him for you ? " 

“ Luckett.” 


“ Not Ted of that ilk?” 

" Yes. Ted Luckett.” . . 

“ But I say ”—Starleigh’s gray eyes were reminiscent— 

“ isn’t old Ted getting a bit long in the tooth ? It must be the 
best part of twenty years since I saw him ride that horse of your^ 
governor’s—The Minotaur, wasn’t it ?—in the National. ^ . 

“ Luckett’s forty,” said Masterson, ” just our age, Rupert , 
and again—for no reason immediately apparent to either or 

them—both men felt themselves on edge. . 

“ Forty ! ” repeated Starleigh, recovering Ins balance quicker 
than Masterson. ” Then I apologize to Luckett.^ Forty s the 

prime of a man’s life. Don’t you agree, Irene ? , 

Irene, however—though a meaning glance accompanied the 
question—did not respond. Instead, she continued to cross- 
examine Masterson about his horse ; till presently, watching the 
pair of them, Rupert Starlejgh felt his perturbations returning. 
Nor did those perturbations diminish when—her younger sister 
falling silent— Cynthia Trevor gave a fresh turn to the talk. 

In a fortnight—began Cynthia—lorn ought to be back from 
Morocco. And as soon as Tom did get back from Morocco—went 
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on Cynthia—Mr. Masterson absolutely must re-meet him. And 
in order to facilitate that re-meeting—concluded Cynthia— 
she proposed giving a dinner-party, '* a very special little 
dinner-party, not in a restaurant, but just quietly—at home." 

And, “ ’Ware that woman," counselled his long-dead Norman 
ancestor to Rupert Starleigh. " 'Ware that sly woman I It won’t 
be her fault if Irene doesn’t set her cap at John." 


§3 

“ Lunch is on me. You four cut along and look at the gee- 
gees while I m seeing about a table." Starleigh—once more his 
merriest self—made the announcement as their car dropped 
the last of the Esher road behind its wheels. 

“ Not a bit of it," protested Masterson, as they circled under 
the white wood archway into the race-ground. " This is mv 
show." J 

“ I’ll toss you for it, John." 

" All right, Rupert, if you insist." 

So the two men matched coins ; and Starleigh got his wav • 
and Irene Carslake, letting Masterson hand her to the ground and 
walking side by side with him up the green slope of turf which 
leads away from the unpretentious Club buildings towards the 
paddock and the weighing-room and the boxes, caught herself 
wondering whether-by any chance-Cynthia had been right 

herself ^andfindf th “ ^ ^ ^ m love with me ? " she asked 

nersell and finding no immediate answer to the question let her 

td 'll resentfully—on that glance'which Rupert's 

* y « ° ashed h er m the car. Why hadn't she broken 

Rimf?t°f 'c? Ruper u t ? Wh y didn't she break things off with 

before th break thm S s off with Rupert before 

before the time came when she, too, lost her head. 

figh? She°h^d had nn last de ,'; IS10n ~ e r n thou 8 h - ever s >nce the 
her • IT* h d no T re dluslons about the man—depressed 

from her mh. “ 1 $ ° r S °’ She mana g ed to dismiss Rupert 

Masterson " going to win '” asked. “ Isn’t he. Mr. 
“ I Lope so." 

<■ fc U ,!n a nl n t T y0U fea f, full y keen that he should ? ” 

■s SIt.was one of this 
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thought Masterson, that her intelligence never made you complete 
a sentence—“ you’ll take it, just as you take everything else, 
philosophically. You are a philosopher, aren’t you ? I mean, 
you don’t get excited about tilings.” 

They walked on in silence, the tiny conversation eating its 

.. A. ~ T Kroin "Ph ilr*cr\r»h y I Was llC F6clll v 

f philosophy real 

wui in wimc ; >< oon i mv vuiv» i'* >*““ v**x- accepted brand 

better ? Wasn’t the main thing in life to win, to get what one 
desired ? And didn’t he, John Masterson, desire, very des¬ 
perately ... 

But before that last desire—a desire which had nothmg to 
do with the winning of steeplechases—could quite formulate 
itself, they reached the boxes, to find Tom Withers, very much the 
old-fashioned trainer in his short-tailed coat and gold-pinned 
Ascot tie, talking in low conspiratorial tones to led Luckett, still 
in his tweeds, with a pair of raw-hide racing leathers slung casu¬ 
ally over one arm and the usual over-large cap slung casually 

over one eye. , . , _ . 

“ He’s a cert at the weight, sir,” whispered Luckett after 

Masterson had introduced old Tom to Irene, and old Tom, admira¬ 
tion in the very lift of his gray bowler hat, had led Irene into The 
Animal's stable. “A bloomin' cast-iron cert—or my names 
Queer Street. I came up with ’im meself, sir, being a bit nervous 
like about the way he’d travel. There’s nothing like boxing e 
oneself when they’re hot 'uns-as I think you’ll be the first to 
agree. But he travelled alright, sir. And you can take it from 
me he is alright. A regular bit of alright—if he is a hugly one. 

Ted Luckett, having delivered himself thus, touched his 
cap and departed to his ” vittles ” ; while Masterson, followed 
bv Cvnthia and Ivor, joined Irene in the stable. 

y ‘‘You be careful of his heels, Miss,” Tom Withers was telling 
her “ But never you mind about his eye. There isn t muc 
can’t see out of that wall-eye of his. And looksdon t win jumping- 
races So you won't do much harm-at least not m my hum e 
opinion—if you put a bit of your pin-money on him for a place. 
You’ll be lucky though, if you get more than tens. You see 
and here o“d Tom, who had his little vanities, permitted lum- 
self a smile—" some of the bookies haven t quite forgotten tha 

fused to train winners at Mastersleigh." 

But is he really a winner ? Ivor spoke , and there 

excitement in his voice. " Could one make a real packet by 
baC "'Youmight, sir ’’—Tom Withers, no bad judge of a man or a 
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boy, had taken no great fancy to this one—“ and then again, you 

mightn’t. I hop e you’re satisfied, Mr. John.” 

" He looks fit enough, Tom.” Masterson, Irene momentarily 

forgotten, was examining his horse. The Animal did look fit- 

fit as a fiddle. Under the turned-back rug the dark hairs of his 

strawbeijy-roan coat shone as a girl’s hair shines after henna. 

Even his wall-eye, as it surveyed the unaccustomed crowd 

m the box, gleamed with that healthy confidence which is a 

race half-won. “ But will he take to the game—that's the 
question ? ” 

Exactly, Mr. John.” Withers dry-shaved his clean-shaven 
chin with a cautious hand. " Exactly.” 

“ Meaning, Tom ? ” 

Meaning, Mr. John —the trainer, choosing his words with 
care^ broke off for a moment to give his, “ Good morning, m’lord ” 
to Rupert Starleighwho had just entered the box—” meaning 
Mr. John that if I were as sure of him over water as I am over 
fences, I shouldn t have suggested Miss Carslake only backing him 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
§ i 


Old Tom— though Masterson pressed him to lunch with them— 
refused. Nor, equally pressed by Cynthia to vouchsafe a more 
definite opinion about The Animal s chances, would he add any¬ 
thing to his previous statement. Accordingly, as the five of them 
took the gravel path by the trees and so came across the concrete 
to the luncheon-room, Cynthia Trevor was in two minds about her 

bet on the three-thirty. _ T _ .. .. , T 

" I shall wait,” said Cynthia. I shall wait and see how I 

do on the other races before I come to any real decision. 

Starleigh, however, declaring he had a hunch, went off t 

send a telegram ; and by the time they sat down to th«r ™cai- 

it was early yet and the big glass-sided restaurant onlyhalff 

of lunchers-Cynthia had decided to risk a couple of Bradburys 

CaCl Why not make it five ? ” said Ivor. “ And I’ll go halves 
withyou. y Oh, and by the way, sir he turned to Masterso 

W ” Fo^myseir'-a week ago. our friend had deeided that, 

with his income, there could be no more fun m betting- "° 

But if your bookie's all right, put me on a fiver each way, twice, 

once for Withers and once for Luckctt. . 

" Oh, you millionaires I ” sighed Cynthia Trevor 
wing of a chicken. ” You needn t even bet. It s o n ly pa»P® 
like ourselves who have toearn our livelihood by racing And h „ 
much are you going to have on Mr. Masterson s horse :‘/* ne / t 
“ As much as I dare. I ’m certain -abso-lutely certam-that 

hC The'glrl’s tone—the look she gave Masterson as *espoke- 
... ’ lease Rupert Starleigh. Once more, however, sell 

confidence banished*Rar ; ^ presently, eyeing her acro^ 
the table the sensualist in him began to day-dream. How 
delicious was this Irene, how fatally delicious to any ma 
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temperament. Even her reluctances had their charm ; put the 
Spring into one’s blood. 

Luncheon over, she let him pilot her to the paddock ; and, 
leaning over the rails to watch the horses for the first race led 
round, appeared to take the old pleasure in his conversation as he 
pointed out first one and then another sporting celebrity— 
4 Snowy ’ Buggins, who had commanded the Fifth D.G.s, and the 
Duke of Rockhampton, who married his cook, and ‘ Piker ’ 
Marston, hero of the latest divorce-case, and Nell Arthurson, about 
whom he whispered the spiciest of spicy scandals. 

In fact, by the time they reached the Grand Stand, and he 
had shepherded her to her seat, she seemed so entirely his, that he 
had no hesitation in leaving her alone with " old John ” and 44 that 
cat Cynthia ” while he went off, accompanied by Ivor, to " see 
what was doing in the ring." 

Once he had left her, the attraction his physical nearness 
always exercised over Irene disappeared; ‘and, talking with 
Masterson, she blamed herself more than a little for the weakness 
which had made her so affable. But once the numbers went up 
on the board; and the horses she had watched in the paddock 
came down the gravel slope by the trees ; once the horses were 
cantering to the start and she had unslung her glasses, she aban¬ 
doned herself to the business of the afternoon. 


For racing and ’chasing were in this girl’s very blood. The 
big fence-barred semi-circle of the white-railed track ; the high 
number-board ; the judge’s box ; the Silver Ring with its tick- 
tack signallers; the crowd of cheery well-dressed folk on the 
Stand; the thicker crowd on the slope of ground below ; the 
bookies leaning on their rail—all these, with the sun still shining, 
golden among high windy clouds that sent black shadows skim¬ 
ming across the green turf, and the noise of the voices calling the 
last of the odds, sent shudders—little shudders of sheer delight- 
all through her young body. 

She stood up as the horses reached the starting-post; and 
watched them—her glasses momentarily forgotten—her lips half 
parted and all the zest of youth concentrated on its pleasure in 
er sea-green eyes. While John Masterson—his glasses also for¬ 
gotten—watched only her. 

. u Crll ? pS \ in that little moment before the flag fell, his love 
* ouched real zenith. For as yet it had had no fear in 
u, mat love, and hardly a spark of passion, only joy—joy in her 

nnnL be i aUt X: m her ^P^onship, the joy, fatherly and 

I,!kT B ly - tha 1 t he should be giving her this pleasure. And if 
subconsciously he wanted to give her more pleasure ; to give 
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her all the pleasures the world could offer to the young; to shower 
on her, out of his great abundance, diamonds, and pearls, and 
emeralds, and money, thousands upon ten thousands of that money 
from which his own soul recoiled, those wants, too, were more 
fatherly than loverly, selfless, craving for no return. 

“ They're off,” she said, turning to him—for just one in¬ 
finitesimal fraction of a second—a face white with sheer excite¬ 
ment, the black lashes fluttering like butterfly-wings under the rim 
of her heather-purple hat. Then the face averted itself; and, 
together in body though apart in soul, they watched, now raising 
their glasses and now lowering them, the ’chase picture galloping 
by—the bunch at the first fence ; the flash of seven jackets at 
the second ; a blue jacket somersaulting at the third ; a red jacket 
leading the field as they dwindled round the bend; a rush of 
dwindled figures for water, with red jacket over, and white jacket 
challenging; red jacket and white jacket together, coming 
closer now, closer and closer, with the cap-colours shewing and the 
field tailed out and a riderless horse still galloping blind ; and now 
white jacket leading, leading over the last of the fences , leading 

and landing and striding for home. . , 

“ I backed him ! ” cried Irene Carslake as white jacket and 

cerise cap steadied his big chestnut, to a few cheers beyond tue 
winning-post. ” / backed Ginger Buttons I I backed him 
because I liked his name. And I’ve won three whole pounds on 
him. Isn’t it ripping ? Isn’t it too ripping for words r 


§2 

In the next race, also—by which time Starleigh and Ivor had 
rejoiced them—Irene backed the winner ; and after it was over, 
Cynthia Trevor, very wise in her generation, took Starleigh away, 
calling shrill-voiced as they wandered down from thejrtana. 
“ You come, too, Ivor—and help me find my bookie. 

So Ivor—instructed by his younger sister, ” If by any chan 
I don't see you again, put everything I’ve won, each way, on 
Animal "—followed his elder, leaving Masterson and.his Irene as 

alone as two people can be at Sandown Park 

“ Aren't you going to bet on this race ? he asked her, h 

mind just a little less steady than his voice. . 

" No” she laughed. ” I don’t fancy anything this time, 

and besides. I'm going to make all I want on The Animal. 

She laughed once more, youth’s own laugh of joyous conn 
dence: and hearing her, John Masterson s heart san*. 
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Suddenly he felt old, clumsy, tongue-tied, no companion for this 
bright young beauty with the zestful eyes. 

The horses for the short third race came down the slope ; 
cantered past; started ; flashed round the course—and again 
as they watched the ’chase together, now raising their glasses 
and now lowering them, desires, desires half-formulated, came 
thronging to his brain. 

You see, she said, when the numbers rose on the board. 
“ I was quite right not to bet/' And then, abruptly—so abruptly 
that the inconsequent words took him altogether aback—" Mr. 
Masterson, do you know what I’d like to do ? I’d like to see 
the next race your race—from one of the jumps. From the 

water-jump if I could. That’ll be the test, won’t it ? So 
Mr. Withers said." 


sister ^ °^ erSf ^egan Masterson, wool-gathering, “ your 
" Oh, never mind Cynthie.” 

oc K A1 # e n dy ’ *? ? he s P oke > Irene had risen from her seat. Already, 
hL t ;°i! 0Wed her the S^vay, Masterson could feel the 

*1*? i hUmpin ^ a lU e under hls ribs * But at the foot of the 
pmpf* v US l ; and watching her as she turned to face him it 

5 1 " 1 * ‘ hat . he L read another message, a message all of 
contrite indecision, m her sea-green eyes. 

“ Am I being selfish ? ” she asked 

Why selfish, Miss Carslake ? ’’ 

man. And anywaf £l?'s '•££^ S f. ea ^ a g ain ' lied like a 

llke "R S e e a ll//' tly h ° W ’ he $hapes at fences T ^ ^ 

“ Yes. Really I ” 

Then let’s hurry up.” 

way through^hecrowdT^vvWleAlLJ^ 6116 again ’ dod § in g her 

big dog might foSow ;t h^r hed n foUoWed ‘ alm ° St ^ "° me 

in the^fls^and.^skh^bv ^ £ th , e rads '^ opening 

the finish, to the Outside^ing And *th ho( ? f ' sc f red ^een of 
Irene halted for the second thne A d ^ 1 f ° r a moment - 

Haltrng, she was again aware, very pleasurably, of her power 
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over this man, of the essential difference between him and 
Rupert Starleigh. 

“ I believe Cynthie is right,” she thought, eyeing the sharps, 
and the tipsters, and the tick-tackers, and the old gipsy-woman 
selling oranges, and a little knot of backers clustering round the 
steps of an old-fashioned van, from under whose banner, on which 
was scrolled “ You’re safe with the old firm, ” an enormous red¬ 
faced bookie in an enormous gray top-hat kept shouting, ' Ten 
to one, The Animal. Five to one, The Triton. Two to one, 
Silver Slippers. Four to one, The Field.” But the thought 
gave her no pleasure, only a sharp twinge of fear, because . . . 

Oh, well, just because ! . 

She covered her momentary fear with prattle, repeating, her 
temples wrinkled under the stress of mathematical calculations, 
“ Ten to one, The Animal. Do you know what I stand to 
win Mr. Masterson ? Why it’s-it’s the best part of fifty 


pounds 1 ” . „ , _ . ,, 

4< As much as that, Miss Carslake . . , 

" More than that.” A limited dress-allowance had trained 
Irene, as not Ivor, to accuracy in figures. Quite a lot 

m °They went on again, leaving the Outside Ring behind them, 
towards the centre of the big course. Now they were quite alone 
and in the large solitude, thought troubled them both Irene s 
prattle ceased She walked in silence, wondering what impulse 
had made her suggest this thing ; wondering why she shou d 
feel so self-conscious, so conscience-stricken W bile n 
Masterson too, was wonder, wonder at the sudden upru 
his own emotions. “Philosophy,” said those emotions 
• what’s the use of philosophy ? A man must have his desire. 
They came—Irene once more the prattler—Masterson_s^l 

emotion-torn, but steadying himself as a hor ^ urse 

down a hill—to the three big jumps on the far side of the; c • 
At each of these-by the guard-railed brushwood wh^h leadst ^ 
the water bv the fenced water itself, and at the third, 
fencT» ‘the bend-stood a few people. Between he wa£- 
jump and the third fence was a sort of raised shelter, ra 
like a box As they were inspecting the water-jump, g 
policeman cantered up ; dismounted ; and began to make a 
trifling adjustment to the headstall of lus big black horse. 

sflver-st^TedMons ribbon on the brow-band of the headstall. 

“ Yes «ir ” The policeman just indicated his J wn mcda J 
ribbol “ Both of us. This one was through the Retreat. 
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Officer's charger, so I’ve heard say. And a good horse he is, too, 
though a bit of a handful in traffic.” 

The constable remounted; saluted them, and rode away. 
Irene unslung her glasses, levelled them at the Stand. “ They’re 
just putting the numbers up,” she said. ” But I can't see a thing 
from here. Let’s get up into that box.” 

She walked off, almost ran off, and following, he helped 
her up. 

From where they now stood, practically the whole course was 
visible. Glasses out again, they saw the nine horses emerge 
from behind the trees which hid the paddock, comedown the gravel 
slope, and on to the course. Silver Slippers, a gray (green jacket 
and green cap), came first; then The Triton, a chestnut (black 
jacket and pink cap); last of all—a stable-boy at his head ; 
Luckett, in Masterson’s plum-colour and blue, sticking tight as 
wax to his uneasy saddle—The Animal. 

The Animal’s temper was at its hottest. He bucked as the 
stable-boy let go his head ; then reared ; then went off like a 
shot from a gun. They could just see the fight Luckett had to 
stop him, to turn him, to canter him past the Stand. 

" Is he always like that ? ” asked Irene, a little of her con¬ 
fidence evaporating. 

The Animal simmered down as Luckett got him to the post; 
and Masterson, watching the nine jackets line up for the start, 
watching his colours wheel and wheel again, experienced no mis¬ 
givings. He tried to tell Irene as much; but Irene did not 

seem to hear. “ The child ! ” he thought—and the thought was 
sheer pain. 


For now, once again, Irene was all excitement—her whole 
attention concentrated on the picture in her race-glasses. He 
could see that every muscle in her body was tense; that her 
teeth were biting hard at her underlip, that her free hand, un¬ 
gloved and clenching on the wooden upright of the shelter, 
shewed ivory to the tiny knuckle-bones. 

The nine horses broke from the line; false-started ; were 
ordered back, with The Animal, next to the rails, growing 

^ * n a ^ as ^ 1, the flag dropped, and they were off. 
lhats all right,” thought the horseman in John Masterson. 
cut the man in him was thinking more about Irene. 

Irene s pose had not altered, nor had she taken the glasses 
trom her eyes. Her glasses shewed her the nine horses sweeping 
forward ; sweeping for the first fence ; clearing the fence with 

]? et ^ een them • groping on to the bend. 

At the bend, Silver Slippers drew clear, with The Triton a 
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length behind The Animal lay fifth. Or was it sixth ? Yes— 
sixth I Her heart dropped a beat. Why was the Animal lying 
sixth ? Why did it look as though Luckett were holding him 
back ? 

They passed the bend; and whipping the glasses irom her 
eyes, she turned to Masterson. But Masterson kept silence. 
She rather hated him for keeping silence ; turned her back on 
him ; watched the brown line of the guard-railed brushwood. 

Now, the brushwood hid the horses from her. But now 
she could hear them—hear the first faint drum-beat of six- 
and-thirty hoofs. The drum-beat quickened—quickened; and 
now, suddenly, she saw them again. 

Silver Slippers still led the field. But The Triton was making 
up his distance. The Animal still lay sixth. The Triton gained 
—kept on gaining. Triton and Silver Slippers were level again ; 
level and racing for the brushwood. She saw pink cap and green 
cap rise together ; saw the horse-heads high ; heard a hind hoof 
rap the guard-rail; saw them both over—over and hareing for 
the water. The hoof-beats were deafening now—thunder in her 
ears. 

She looked back again ; saw three horses fly the brushwood in 
echelon ; saw blue cap, then plum-coloured jacket; saw The 
Animal, still sixth, land like a cat; saw Luckett, seventy yards 
from the water, take a pull at his reins. 

Louder and louder came the hoof-beats. The Triton was at 
the water. She watched him rise at the low fence ; watched his 
chestnut forehand lift; caught a glimpse of a lean face under the 
pink cap ; saw the lean face set as it cleared fence and water; 
knew The Triton safely over and galloping on. 

Silver Slippers followed, splashing as he came over. She 
looked to the four in pursuit ; saw Luckett sit down in his saddle , 
gather The Animal under him ; take the last pull; and send the 
wall-eyed horse arrow-straight at the water-jump. 

That was the one moment in the chase, when Masterson 
experienced misgiving. Lor in that moment Luckett s face 
shewed Luckett’s mind ; and the horseman in John Masterson 
knew that mind ; knew it as though it were his own. This was 
the test. If The Animal slackened a pace now— good-bye to his 

chance. . . , , , • 

But The Animal—his jockey’s thighs gripping back, his 

jockey's hands reaching forward—slackened never a pace faltered 
never a stride as the four came racing, racing all in a bunch, racing 
all hell-for-leather, at the low fence and the water ; and John 
Masterson, even Irene momentarily forgotten, saw the four taKe 
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off together ; saw The Animal gather hocks under belly ; saw his 
forehand lift and the whole of him come flying—flying it clean to 
a grin from Luckett. 

41 That’s a horse,” he muttered. “ And a real horse, too.” 
Then his mind came back to Irene. 

Irene, however, had not heard. Her eyes, her mind, her 
whole soul were with Luckett. Once over the water, Luckett 
was taking no chances. He had The Animal in hand now ; and 
was forcing the pace. He went up. Up and up. Triton took the 
fence at the bend clean. Silver Slippers went at it slanting. 
She saw The Animal catch Silver Slippers as they landed, pass 
him; picked up her glasses again as blue cap raced pink cap 
round the rails. 

Passing the Stand for the first time round, Triton's black 
jacket seemed to increase his lead. But Silver Slippers was 
already beaten and the rest of the field tailed out to nowhere. 
” Can he win ? ” she kept asking herself. ” Can Luckett win ? 
And again, in her excitement, she put down her glasses and 
turned to Masterson. 

Is it all right ? ” she asked. 

Barring accidents, yes I ” 

This time, he did not keep silence ; but stood there, his own 
glasses to his eyes, telling her how they ran, " There’s nothing 
to worry about—Luckett can go up when he likes—lie’s going up 
now—they were level at that fence—he’s leading by half-a- 
length—by a length. Triton’s challenging now. But he can't 
hold him. You watch when they come over.” 

So Irene watched; watched the last of the real struggle. 

Triton was leading again, leading by the merest head as they 
raced for the water. But even before Luckett sat down to take 
the last steadying pull at The Animal’s reins, she saw The Triton's 
head drop back ; and saw The Animal come on, come on like a 
driven partridge, to fly the water with one clean leap that sent 
the very heart into her mouth as he landed a length ahead, and 

galloped away—taking the fence at the bend in his stride—to 
almost certain victory. 

i-ffi But . vict0ry ‘~ Certain victory—'was still not yet ; and with a 
ittle, almost inarticulate cry she snatched up her glasses for the 
last time; and, glueing them to her eyes, stood taut as some 
statue of Diana, while The Triton followed The Animal over, while 
silver Slippers came by. and the rest of the field after Silver 

ippers . and John Masterson—his race, his horse, his jockey, 
his very self forgotten—watched only her. 

For suddenly, strangely, stabbingly, just when that little 
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almost inarticulate cry broke from Irene’s lips, it had seemed to 
John Masterson that every half-formulated desire in his brain took 
the shape of one desire ; and, even as she dropped her glasses ; 
even as—her eyes shining like phosphorous on tropic seas and 
both hands outstretched for him—she said, childishly in 
her high childish voice, “ He’s won. Your horse has won ! 
Oh, aren’t you glad ? I am. I couldn’t have borne it if he’d 
been beaten,” it seemed to him as though the shape of that 
one desire were the shape of physical passion, and his love 
for her a mere hankering of the flesh. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 



”lo your thoughtful student of the great tragi-comedy, Human 

Life, no phenomenon is more interesting than the sharpness of 

certain men’s recoil from the physical emotion without which 

they would never have come to 'birth; and John Masterson's 

first recoil from the knowledge of his physical passion for Irene 

Carslake was—as the knowledge which provoked it—an affair 

of seconds, of less than seconds, an affair almost as immediate 

as a gun-spring’s recoil. In one moment, he desired; in another 

the mere understanding that his desire was a desire of the body 

had tautened all the fundamental Puritan in him to the most 
obstinate revolt. 


When their hands met again as he helped her down from 
the shelter the contact—though it thrilled—chilled him. And 
when they began to make their way back across the course, he 
could hardly bnng himself to speak with her for fear lest his 
voice should betray his thoughts. 

So they came—Irene all excited with her win—away from the 

hi^ e< ^ JUm £ S \ P ? t th ? mounted policeman who, saluting them, 
r* th i Shost of a grin ; past the Outside Ring where the red- 

Sd*”' • grln ! lin S (though for a different reason), 
silver in his satchel as he paid out the few wise ones 

™ th! ^ C leI ? : the rails ' though the crowd, and 

up the gravel slope till they reached The Animal's stable. 

Masmm^w e ^,!i Ven i h0Ugh the flrstof theshock over— 

d h l?' , H v e could § et n ° Pleasure from the little 

effort while the m- Slght th e good horse still smoking after his 

^ ^mhed h,^ W ‘ Sped hUD ' and Ted Luckett ' saddlery over 
2 32f d „ lum 35 a mare watches her new-born foal, and old 

“ i' Ve " ™ ore th a n the red-faced bookie, opined that 

The Mastersleigh Stable might yet win the National." 
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Presently, Cynthia and Ivor joined them in the box; and 
presently, Rupert Starleigh. 

There was a queer look in Rupert Starleigh’s gray eyes when 
they first fell upon Irene, but after a moment or so, the look 
veiled itself under thick lashes, while Rupert patted his friend 
on the back, and Ivor wrung Luckett by the hand, and Cynthia 
—inwardly chuckling at her successful strategy—decided they 
should “ make for home.” 

“ After that," decided Cynthia, " I don't think we want to see 
any more. I’m sure / don't. And it’s beginning to get cold; 
looks as if it might rain, too, now the sun s gone.” 



The sun had gone by the time they found their car ; and an 
April storm burst before they made Sloane Street, where Master- 
son, mumbling excuses, refused Cynthia s invitation to come in. 

“ But there's fizz,” protested Cynthia. " Two whole bottles 
of Tom’s best fizz. I got it out on purpose this morning—just in 
case The Animal should win.” And Irene, too, protested, her 
hand holding his while he stood there in the rain. 

Masterson, however—still recoiling—persisted in the refusal ; 

and a moment or so later drove oil. 

That last touch of Irene’s ungloved hand had set his pulses 
racing; but his thoughts—as Rogers settled philosophically 
behind the traffic-block the storm had caused in Kmghtsbridge— 


seemed steady enough. ,. 

Funking facts—he thought—never did a man any good, 

and this fact, this new and passionate fact, had to be faced. 

” You’re forty,” he told himself. " She’s nineteen. Wean- 
whole. Care-free. Make an end of this ... this friendship. 
Go away—for a month—for two months. Forget, it won 
matter to her. She doesn’t care for you. How could she car 
for you ? And besides—this is passion, not love at all. 

At that, recoil tensening in him, it seemed as though his pass on 

sullied her, sullied all his other desires. 1 hen, for a tin Y wn “.» 
he caught himself dreaming—dreaming of having Irene for n 

wife 

" His car moved on again, slowly through the slow traffic ; and 
as it did so, there flashed across John Masterson s uneasy mind 
a picture of his money. In that picture his money grew-grew 
always—grew as some noxious weed in a fair garden. He trien 
to hack away the weed, to uproot it But always the weed 
spread, choking the garden-flowers. And at the root of that 
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weed coiled a snake—a little snake of suspicion that hissed. 
“ What if she would marry you—just for your money ? ” 

That snake of suspicion, he managed to cast from his mind ; 
but the allegorical picture of his wealth remained with him. 
Wasn’t he ever going to escape from wealth, to return—a free 
man—to the wider spaces, to the untrammelling plains and the 
untrammelling sea ? 

The car quickened speed ; slowed again ; drew up—its 
windows still dripping—under the portico of Carlton House 
Terrace ; and as Rogers jumped from the box to ring one of the 
gigantic bells, as the double doors opened and the blank face of 
his head footman appeared in the opening of them, John 
Masterson remembered his yacht. 

In three weeks, in a month at the latest, his yacht, Minotaur, 
could be made ready for sea. Supposing ho took that line of 
retreat from passion ! 

And the sea-urge strengthened as he passed into his home 
The very pictures in his hall seemed calling to him, telling him to 
escape—if only for a few short weeks—frem this man-stifling 
London, from the problem of his love, and the problem of his 
wealth, and all those other minor problems which were harassing 
his brain. But the sea-urge, and all other urges with it, dis¬ 
appeared in sheer annoyance when, just as he was about to enter 
his smoking-room, the head footman came after him. saying : 

“1 beg your pardon, sir, but 1 forgot to tell you that Miss 
Luphenua is in the drawing-room. There is a young lady with 
Miss Luphemia, sir ; and Miss Luphemia sent down a message- 
some whde ago now, sir-to say that if you came in beforeUie 
young lady left, would you please go up." , 

*' Very well, Adams. Very well." 

nn ^ lasterson - restraining the impulse to vent his annoyance 
on the innocent menial, turned back and walked slowly up the 

iVkntitvnfF 6 ' e ?P enenced no curiosity to discover either the 
for t m 1 p U P hem ' a s g, uest or why Euphemia should have sent 

Tack the ° pened the stu P cr| d 0 us doors of his 

Mrceived G hf K ^ erlSh drawln S- room . and, peering across it, 
perceived his aunt s companion to be Mary Millward the per- 

ticulaT Z'r d hT T SU / pr ‘ Se - Because life ' on ‘his par- 

-Aina ASA 1, hi ”“ «•* 

did not^n°f* ¥ ^ j T°' ned Them by the fireplace ; but 

seemed a ^ ! lands ' II struck him that her manner 

a f?w ™ awkward ; and that her eyes- as he exchanged 
a few conventional words with her—looked anxiously towards 
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Euphemia. Then, before either of them had time to seat 
themselves, his aunt began to speak. 

“ When I got back from my drive this afternoon," began his 
aunt, “ I found Miss Millward in the hall, talking to that idiot 
Adams. Fortunately, I recognized her at once. Miss Millward, 
I understand, has been trying for some time to dispose of her 
father’s business, and having now done so, wishes to obtain a 
situation. She had intended writing to you, but finding herself 
in London—I gather she had to come up to London so as to com¬ 
plete the sale of the business—she thought that you might see her 
if she called. Apparently, John, on your last visit to Masters- 

leigh, you made some suggestion-" 

“ Not exactly a suggestion, Miss Masterson," interrupted a 
diffident Mary Millward. 

“ Some suggestion," went on Euphemia, brushing aside the 
interruption, " that you might be able to find her employment. 
That is so, isn’t it, John ?" 

“ Quite so," nodded Masterson ; and asked Mary to sit down. 
Mary sat down on the edge of her chair ; and his aunt, eyeing 
them both, resumed her discourse thus: 

“ I don’t pretend to know anything about your work, John. 
But, as I’m always telling you, it’s high time / had help with 
mine. So I’ve arranged with Miss Millward. subject, of course ’’— 
the blue eyes behind the old lady’s spectacles might have dis¬ 
played, to a more interested observer, somewhat less resolution 
than the old lady’s voice—“ to your full approval, that she should 
come to us as what is called, I believe, a secretary-housekeeper. 
We really do need a secretary-housekeeper, you know, John. 

These servants ..." ... 

Euphemia, once launched on the subject of servants, talked 

on for five full minutes ; and by the end of that time Masterson 

had made up his mind. “ It’s rather luck," he decided. 

“ Euphemia’s housekeeping won’t take up a quarter of her time 

Most of the day she’ll be free to work on that Humblestone street 

lob for me. ....« % j 

“ And how much have you arranged to pay Miss Mill ward . 

he asked, at a sudden pause in his aunt’s monologue. 

“ I " Euphemia hesitated. “ we hadn’t quite decided that 

vet John Naturally I want Miss Millward to live here. But 01 
course, if we have to keep her, it makes all thedificrenceto hcr 
salary ; and that’s why, personally-though it s for you to decide 
—1 do think that a hundred a year is ample. After all „ 

“ But, Miss Masterson, I can't—I really can’t come for that. 
This time, though there was anxiety, there was no diffidence 
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in Mar>’ Millward’s interruption. Nor, this time, did Euphemia 
brush the interruption aside. 

“ But why can’t you come for that ? ” she asked ; and now, 
in her turn, Mary Millward hesitated. 

“ It’s because of Mother,” she faltered, her eyes on Master- 
son ; and went on, in the old forthright way, " I thought I could 
get two thousand for the business. But it didn’t come off. I only 
got fifteen hundred—and I shall need nearly all that to pay off the 
Bank. So that, except for what I shall be able to allow her— 
and I shan’t be able to allow her everything 1 earn, shall I ?— 
Mother will have nothing of her own.” 

To which John Masterson, equally forthright, at once replied, 
“ If you will tell us how much you require, Miss Millward, I’ve 
no doubt we shall be able to pay it ” ; and—having settled that 
his secretary-housekeeper should have exactly double the amount 
suggested by Euphemia—left the two women to arrange the 
rest of the matter alone. 

For to John Masterson, on that particular afternoon when 
Mary Millward first agreed to enter his service, the entire matter— 
as the thoughtful student of that great tragi-comedy, Human Life 
will no doubt realize—appeared the most trivial of trivialities 
hardly more important than his purchase of Peter the Great. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


§ 1 

In the week that followed The Animal's run-away win at 
Sandown it seemed to John Masterson that life was one long 
round of nerve-fretting annoyances. 

Adrian Rose, by now at work on the first act of the new play, 
ringing up to suggest that Ivor Carslake might take over (“ Just 
for the next three months, old chap ”) the book-keeping work and 
the bank-accounts of the Fellowship, found it needed all his tact 
to get the suggestion adopted. While Frankie Farrar—answer¬ 
ing at length about the Abyssinian hospital—was told, in three 
lines, to “ hang the thing up till further orders ” : and Somerset 
House officials, demanding a second instalment of the death 
duties; Haringford, requesting a conference about the trust 
fund; Rogers, who wished to engage yet another under- 
chauffeur ; Withers, who wanted brood-mares; Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
who wanted linen, and Keeper Hockey, who wanted wood¬ 
cutters—all received equally terse, equally procrastinating 
replies. Even Humblestone Street, indeed—throughout those 
seven days—failed to arouse more than a perfunctory interest. 
Because—all through those seven days—John Masterson’s urge 
was the sea-urge, and his temper as the brooding temper of the 
storm. 

Constantly—love and passion alike commanding—he tried 
to consider the problem of his future relations with Irene Cars¬ 
lake. Constantly—passion and love alike forbidding—his mind, 
asked to function reasonably, refused all reasonable function. 
Each time he re-met the girl—once alone in Bond Street, once 
outside Carlton House Terrace in the company of her brother, 
and once walking in the Park with Cynthia and Rupert Starleigh— 
he found himself more tongue-tied, more resolute for escape. 
He felt that he had to escape—from her, from London, from 
each and every oppressive triviality in his existence. 

And of course—passion being what it is—all through that 
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week John Masterson’s nights were the complement of John 
Masterson’s days. If he slept, he slept dreamfully, his mind 
picturing now the girl, now his yacht, now Humblcstone Street 
and now Addis Ababa, now this worry and now that. 

But mostly, sleep stood away from him till the small hours ; 
and on the last night of the seven it stood away altogether: 
till, having tossed wakefully and wakefully and always more 
wakefully, he heard Big Ben strike four, and, unable to bear 
with himself any longer, roused the Martinet from the foot of 
his bed, donned the old home-spun suit and the old shooting 
boots in which he had made his first appearance in London, and 
picked his way, dog at heel, down the vast staircase of his still 
slumbering house, to unbolt his own front door and tramp the 
Embankment, while dawn came redly under the railway-bridges 
and the ragged bundles on the riverside benches stirred never a 
muscle for fear lest they should re-awake^to that misery which— 
for them, too—was Human Life. 


§2 

Perhaps—life being what it is, a constant impingement of 
other people s lives on one’s own—it was the sight of those ragged 
bundles of humanity on the Thames Embankment, which calmed 
the mam turmoil of Masterson's nerves, and forced him to avoid 

Shi ^ eat . est . of a11 human vices, self-pity. Perhaps-on the 
other hand—it was the arrival of Mary Millward. 

Somehow, the woman’s presence in his house soothed him 

had ver Y °«‘set-her remarkable efficiency 

had its effect upon his mmd. For she, too—quiet careful 

orderly tackling first this job and then that, learning, all through 

those first days of her secretaryship, each and every detfil 

wal h of nC l tC n ? a u chine which ^ Inherited Wealth- 

th?m f bm hi? r rC - d ' n ? lthe f 6 ivin g confidences, nor asking 
them, but just slipping into his life as noiselesslv as a 

changed gear-wheel slips into its fellow Y Wel1 ' 

that a P l'itde d of ‘ W° *•“* ? hat this WOman «emed happy ; 
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did it surprise him when Rose—introduced to her for the first 
time—decided her to be “ distinctly attractive,” 

She was attractive—this healthy, workaday creature with the 
gold hair and the blue eyes and the fine figure who brought, into 
the musty atmosphere of his gloomy house, something of the 
country, something of the sun. And once, watching her as she 
bent—concentration in every line of her face—over the big ledgers 
in the outside office, there came to him a memory of his other, 
earlier love-dream, and with it a mood impossible to analyze, 
a mood carrying a vast depression in its wake. 

And after that the sea-urge renewed itself—desperately in all 
his being : so that it seemed to him as though he were caged, 
like the lions in the Gebbi at Addis Ababa : so that, acting on a 
sudden impulse, he ordered out the swiftest of his old cars, and, 
motoring to Portsmouth, commanded Captain Dunster, and 
Kennedy, his father’s ancient sailing-master, to move Heaven and 
Earth and Cameron Nicholson’s shipwrights to have the Minotaur 
ready for him within the next ten days. 

§3 

Meanwhile, however, another ship had arrived in harbour, 
and accordingly, on a certain sunny April morning—the morning 
of the twenty-fourth, says accuracy—the second post of the day 
brought to John Masterson, seated somewhat later than his wont 
at his enormous breakfast-table, a big envelope whose contents, 
scrawled in Cynthia Trevor’s slap-dash hand on Cyntffia Trevor s 
big blue notepaper, began with the announcement,^ Tom got 
back from Morocco last Wednesday,” and ended, ‘ As he s so 
terribly keen to see you again, Irene and I both hope you w 
excuse short notice and come to dinner with us, quite quietly, 

almost en famille, to-morrow night.” 

Masterson’s main emotion, as he read that apparen y P* 
dash epistle, was annoyance. He did not want to see Irene ag 
—not, at any rate, until he came back from his cruise. It was 
use seeing Irene again ; no use renewing the whole gamu 
tormenting sensations which had driven him sleepless. 

On his way upstairs to the offices, he made up his mma i 
refuse the invitation ; and might have done so there and then n 
it not been for Ivor, who greeted him, as he entered the hrs 
the three rooms, with a confidential, ” I’ve a special message^ 
you, sir. From my sisters. They told me to tell you how 
disappointed they would both be if you couldn t see your way to 
dine with them to-morrow night.” 
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Ivor’s “ both ”—mere casual embroidery, because Irene had 
not even been in the house when Cynthia gave him the message— 
altered the whole issue. 

“Would she really be disappointed ? ” he asked himself when, 
having given the customary good morning to Mary Millward and 
Lonsdale, he retired through the red baize door to his private 
sanctum. “ Would it hurt her if I refused ? ’’ 

The mental questions were not entirely unpleasant; and, 
sitting down to his pipe, he allowed his mind to toy with them, 
till into his mind there sprang pictures of her; of the lashes 
fluttering like black butterflies against the magnolia of her cheek, 
of her delicate hands, of her red mouth, of the tiny raven-dark 
peak the shingled hair made at her nape. 

“That way,’’ he thought, “lies madness.” And again his 
determination was to refuse. 

But in the end—deluding himself, “ Ivor knows I haven’t got 
any engagement for to-morrow, so that if I don’t go it’ll look as 
though I’m keeping away on purpose ”—he plumped for accept¬ 
ance ; and posted the acceptance with his own hand, thinking, as 
he turned on his heel and walked away from the decisive pillar¬ 
box, “ Why shouldn’t I see her just once more before I go away ? 
Why shouldn’t I just dine there and say good-bye ? ” 

Yet that night, too, he slept as the passion-tom sleep, dream- 

fully, waking every hour to hear the wind rustling in the blinds, 

and the Martinet snoring as just dogs snore at the foot of his 
four-poster bed. 


§4 

Morning came in sunshine, and with morning a renewal of 
Masterson s self-control. But after he had lunched—a new habit 

hi p a t the Caxton; after he had paid a necessary visit to one of 

atoht^i^ ^ Park for “ hour > and come ba ck to 

the ° ffice ' “d read tbe early edition of the even- 

fof P ^Sf’ ^ Slgned some letters which Mai Y Millward had typed 

Martin e t-^M d rlrlc D \ ■ across . the . landing—accompanied by the 
his finpprv: grew so active that he found 

boots. g ctually shaking a little as he stooped to unlace his 

observant- a t° uc b of the fever,” pronounced the 

o S t^ n ° W m fc® natties * ^ blue suits—as he knelt 

“Th \r Operabon * 

furious Masteon haS nothing of the sort ” said the inwardly 
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All the same, his imagination continued active; and once 
Menelik had been dismissed ; once he stood, his hands still not 
quite steady as they sought to adjust a clumsily knotted tie, 
before the full-length mahogany mirror which flanked his gigantic 
wardrobe, two futures flashed before his mind. 

In the one future, he saw himself aboard the Minotaur, 
steaming away from Irene, steaming out of her life; steaming 
back into her life, cured of his passion, to resume a friendship- 
very precious to him, to her of little or no account—which might 
endure, with luck, until she fell in love and married. And in the 
second future, he also saw her married—but to himself. 

That second future, though, was only a dream—a dear im¬ 
possible dream. Even if, after long courtship, she might consent 
to marry him, it would not be fair of him to ask her in marriage. 
She was only a child, young as Rose’s Lilian had been. (Strange, 
that he should think of Rose’s Lilian !) And grown men, of 
forty, were no mates for children. In ten years, in twenty even, 
she would be at the zenith of her womanhood. Whereas, in 
twenty years, in ten even, he would be in his decline. 

“ So it can’t be done," he decided, just as he had decided, 
nearly six months ago now, in Addis Ababa. It simply can t 
be done." 


§5 

And that decision still seemed very definite to John Masterson 
when, dressing done, he patted the Martinet good-bye and issued 

from his bedroom. 4 _ 

Letting himself down in the lift, taking his hat and coat from 

Parker, stepping into his car, all the vacillations, all the doubts, 
all that conflict of conscious and subconscious emotion wnicn 
had made the past weeks so nearly unbearable, appeared to have 
been smoothed away, and the compass of his brain set on 

having done with London—set for the sea. 

For now, or so it seemed, the old longings were on him ; ana 
all the quick way to Sloane Street, the thought of the sea-spaces 
haunted him like a slave's dream of freedom. Almost, he com 
hear the hiss of his steam-winches as the anchor-chain ratu 
inboard, and the first beat of his engines, and the first slow thresh 
of the screw. Almost, he could see the white cliffs of Englan 
staking astern—and, ahead, clear ahead beyond the arch of sun- 
shine, the green floor opening foam-flecked to meet his steadfa 

b0V But the sea-vision began to dim as his wheels made Sloane 
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Street. Summer-time had just come in ; and the last of the 
April sunshine still lingered, regretfully, about the foliaged 
gardens. Lilacs were out—mauve and white—above the railings. 
His nostrils gave him the clean perfume of them as—the yellow 
door opening to his chauffeur’s ring—he stepped from the car. 

“ You’re a little early, sir,” said the smiling parlour-maid ; 
" I’m afraid Mrs. Trevor isn't down yet.” 

The parlour-maid helped him off with his coat; took his hat ; 
shewed him up to an empty drawing-room ; closed the door on 
him; and left him to wait. 

Waiting, his nostrils still gave him—through open windows— 
the perfume of lilac-buds. But now, with the lilac-scents mingled 
others—the scent of lilies from the four tall porcelain vases 
on the Louis Seize mantelpiece ; the scent of roses from the big 
cut-glass bowl on the painted piano. There was a photograph on 
the piano—a silver-framed photograph of Irene in her Court 
dress. He wanted to take up the photograph, to take it in 

his hands. ” Fool 1 ” he said to himself. “ Fool 1 She’s not 
for you.” 


He walked away from the photograph; began to wander, 
almost as a caged animal wanders, up and down the room. But 
the photograph still drew his eyes ; and now, in his inmost mind, 
was another saying. 

A fool, ran that saying, “ but a fool to go away.” 

A minute passed ; two minutes ; three minutes. Then he 
heard feet moving on the floor above ; then voices, the rustle of 
embroidery on the staircase. And then—almost before he had 
time to wrench his eyes from the photograph—the door opened 
and she came m to him, alone. 

She gave him greeting, the softness of her hand, a smile from 
ner lips, bhe made him sit down ; found cigarettes ; offered him 

?emid“oratr&e e placr d ' "*** ***** ° PP ° Si ‘ e tohim by the 

she asked'*^ ou< ^ nner wasn’t till half-past eight’? ” 


No. I’m sorry if I’m too early.” 

that x he c ° uld not see that she was equally nervous * 

J , '' en before sbe in to him, every fibre in her body had 

unEerS‘1 n ° W ’ CVery nerve ceU “ her b fain was an 

Fn ^f p e< ? ^estion—a question half of love and half of desire 

about tL man y day a ‘ Sandown *** bad been thiXg 
had been strana 1 ea ^ m S dreams about him—and those dreams 

s&S y t^ blesome ^ ? et wonderful to 

one was angry, too—angry with a strange hurt «niw 
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which yearned to hurt in return. “ Why has he kept away so 
long ? " asked her anger. “ Why is he being so stiff ? Doesn t 
he like me any more ? Don’t I look nice ? Doesn’t this picture 

frock suit me? ” 

But of all these thoughts Irene’s young face shewed scarcely 
a sign ; and as she began talking, trivially of trivial things, 
it appeared to John Masterson that even their old camaraderie 
had cone from them, even her old friendship been withdrawn. 

She went on talking; and all the while he knew h^elf 
adoring her—hopelessly as men adore lost causes; and all the 
while he could hear the voice of his inmost mind saying, A fool. 

A f To-night°—it seemed to him—her loveliness was as the lo'wit¬ 
ness of all the flowers. How then could he t bnn 8 hl f ls „ e l f J° 
abandon that loveliness-to leave those flowers for 

rll ii_to leave them and go down to the sea . Andy , 

hf do othenvile, Teeing g that she did not care for Mm, that she 

WaS 'Tell mf “she asked-and he could not see how she was 

hating herself for the inanity of the question- what y 

been doing with yourself since we last met. 

“ Oh, nothing much. Miss Carslake. 

" 3 " How dull of you.’’ _ like a sword at her 

4 Irene feU silent, the sMange a ng«brtmg ^ ^ ^ 

S once the 

“-TSStoS.'rXSu.... 

" Did you ? " Almost there was a sneer m h 
“ Yes To see about my yacht. Jof the week." 
know. She’ll probably be mconimi f ear> ousting anger, 

“ By the end of the week ! S V. d 4en-then you’revgomg 
came in upon Irene Carslake. 

away ? ” , , 

-lengthened and lengthened till every ° ; f ^John 

Cynthia’s silver table needle wavers in the 

AMsterson’s decisionwavered as on P her H e wanted this 
storm. He loved this g ^ _1 ° T V he very voice of her was temjrta- 

be repeated himself. 
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“ Yes. I’m going away, Miss Carslake.” 

“ For how long, Mr. Masterson ? ” 

“ I—I don’t know.” 

And at those words—suddenly as fear had come to Irene 
Carslake—came despair. For now, blindingly, it seemed to 
her that she knew the meaning of all her dreams ; knew that 
she loved this man, that he must not leave her, must not go 
away. How could she let him go away, seeing the thing which 
she had done—and surely for his sake—only last night ? 

“ But you must know how long you’re going away for,” she 
faltered, forcing her lips to a smile. 

“ I—I really don't.” 

Again silence lengthened between them—lengthened and 
lengthened in that flower-scented room ; and in that silence she 
was aware, sharply as of a picture, of the thing she had done (and 
surely for this one man’s sake) last night—of Rupert’s face, livid 
with thwarted passion, of the great vein throbbing at Rupert’s 
forehead as she told him, wresting herself from his arms, *' No. 
No. I won’t any more, Rupert. It’s all beastly—and I won’t." 
Was she sorry—now—now that all her dreams were dying—that 
she had done that thing ? Would she go back, now, to the half- 
love—she who wanted the better love—the love that only a man 
such as this could give ? 

At last, still silent, she rose from her chair; and as he too 
rose, it seemed to John Masterson that his task was done. Hci 
face had averted itself from him. One white hand played, idly, 
with the scented lilies. One scarlet shoe tapped, idly, at the 
marble kerb. " She doesn’t care.” he thought. And in that 
thought—for all the pain of it—was joy. Not for nothing had he 
immolated himself on the altar of her rose-white youth. Not for 
nothing had he sacrificed the heart of his desire. 

I’ve done right,” went on his thoughts. " She couldn’t 
care—because she is only a child.” 

And then, slowly, her face turned to him, and, looking on it, 
temptation harried him anew. She was all temptation, this 
child who all on a sudden—seemed half the woman ; this woman 
who— all on a sudden—seemed no longer child. She looked so 
lovely so utterly and adorably lovely—standing there, her lips 
hall parted-close to him—so close that one little movement could 
make her his. Couldn’t he make her his, this child-woman whose 
iny hands were whiter than the lilies, whose neck was milk-white, 
whose mouth was scarlet for the kisses of a man’s desire ? 

a this c hild-woman ; loved her with his whole body 

and with his whole soul. He wanted her—for his wife—for the 
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mother of his children. The very perfume that emanated from 
her maddened him—maddened him like strong wine. The very 
nearness of her stopped his heart-beats—robbed him of every 
function except the function of his eyes. 

His eyes saw her through a mist—even through that rose-red 
mist of passion which blinds man to the truth. She was all a 
wonder to him—all the wonder and the splendour of great poetry 
—all the wonder and the splendour of earth’s untrodden spaces, 
all the wonder and the splendour of the virgin sea. All girlhood’s 
innocence seemed hers ; and yet—strangely—all the lure of 
budding womanhood summoning its mate. 

For now before Irene’s eyes, too, swayed the mist—even that 
rose-red mist of passion which blinds woman to the truth ; and 
through that mist her eyes called to him—called to him that he 
should make her his. 

And now, all on a sudden, John Masterson’s eyes read a little 
of the message that hers would send ; and even as they did so, 
passion, burning up the inhibitions, had its way with him, so 
that his feet moved him to where she stood, and his arms opened, 
and, catching all her loveliness in his arms, he stammered, 
hoarsely, hardly knowing what he said or did : “ Irene—Irene— 

I want you—be mine.” 


PART TWO 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Irene had been his since June. Now it was August. And 
to John Masterson, waiting for her—at half-past ten o'clock of a 
doubtful morning—under the apple-trees of Deauville’s H6tel 
Normandy, it still seemed as though no marriage in the world 
had ever been quite so wonderful as his own. 

Half-past ten is early morning for Deauville; and as yet except 
for a few waiters pottering in and out among the little white 
tables, he had the courtyard to himself. The solitude, the sweet- 
smelling coolness of the place, suited his introspective mood ; 
and, lighting a pipe, he began to re-live their first engagement 

LostUhlf ayS Spen ‘ With her father a " d mofher al 

r L °“h“ d ,^‘ h .° Se °‘ h - r en S a 8 ernen t-days which had 
^dfhwhh U h crowning hour when the Church had 

She shall behappy,” hehad swom'to himself all through that 
crowning hour—-and the same oath was in his heartTday 

trees nrstled °A UWedXfla^eT ovj^^ a gfaf F^om 

ass £r M - : & l -w: fcs 

of dre , arned on -° f their first week at Mastersleiah 

been'tL: we S eks 0 f eth How° n ^ H°w delS^d 

dlrv^domble^r" d ° nC 

up, he ^wLf ""h and '« landn S 

laughter in her sea-m-epn anagra t la yghter on her scarlet lips, 

joined him at the table he^’ n°? mg into t ! 10se e y es as sh e 
tune ; could hardlv hrino ? arve H e< * at his own good for- 
creature was really^s J| e himself t0 believe that this perfect 
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Always, that belief had been a little difficult; and 
to-day, it seemed doubly so : because to-day—perhaps for the 
first time—he was conscious that this Irene was no longer quite 
the Irene of their wedding-hour ; that the honeymoon weeks had 
changed her a little, making her even more delicious, even more 

compelling in her allurement. . 

Nor was John Masterson the only one to perceive the allurement 

in this new Irene. It was patent—while she sat talking with 
him under the apple-trees—to each and every person who came 
dawdling into the courtyard ; to the short-skirted red-handed 
English girl with the tennis racquet under her arm ; to the crinkle- 
haired boy in the wide biscuit-coloured trousers and university 
blazer who accompanied her ; to the spectacled American and o 
the eye-glassed Scot; to the French courtesan who went slowly 
towards the hairdresser’s, and to the two fierce-looking 
Spaniards who went quickly towards their a P hltt f s ' 

Each and all of these people, and many more, absorbe r ^ h 

thev were in their own separate pleasure businesses, could not 
help sending, as they passed Masterson’s table, an occasional 
glance in the direction of Masterson’s wife. Somehow, even 
Deauville this woman drew their eyes. Somehow, eve . 
her fellow women, she radiated an aura of charm, of attraction, 

an aura difficult to define—sexless, yet all of sex. 

But of that aura Irene herself had as yet no precise con¬ 
sciousness To herself she was still the bride. 

Yet even so, an occasional glance would P en et»te ple^tng 
her by its testimony that this particu ar little world o 
cosmopolitan society found her not unattractive, fou 
not unworthy to be John Masterson s wife. . . 

Another little cloud blew across the sun ; and just for a 

dissatisfaction, of self-mistrust. f seemed dis- 

But the very thought of those tiny moments . y 

loyal; and, once the sun shone again she put introspect >• 

telling him, with a glance at the diamond watch-his latest 
Pre ^?tttmiefor W our walk, John. Go and get your hat. I'D 

Wli wS ; watching him re-emerge into the courtyard, ; She 
consdous^; 0 very proud'of S™ whose rugged face 
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and rugged character contrasted so strangely with her own ; very 
thrilled to slip her arm through his as they went out through the 
white gates into that short narrow street which leads past the 
jeweller’s shop to the tennis-courts and the sea. 

I love him,” she thought, making him pause for a moment 
to inspect the winking trays in the jeweller's window. “ I love 
him. Nothing else matters.” 

They left the jeweller's shop behind them ; and passed on 
between red-roofed hotel and white-walled Casino, to the plage. 
The sun-lit plage was crowded with her acquaintances; and bowing 
here, smiling there, she rejoiced to feel herself courted, flattered 
made much of in her capacity of bride. 

So they came, across the car-crowded roadway, to the hedged 
■ K of * he tennis-courts ; and stood, her hand still on his arm, to 
watch the quick pageant of the game : so they walked on, slowly 
* he th , at = hed Pillion, till they reached the new bathing- 

cockuil bar and P thc sea aCr ° SS ““ Sand ' “ d the litUe alfreSC ° 

, • s ® a tossed—deep blue and foam-flecked—under a risirn? 
wmd that kept all but the hardiest bathers close inshore • and 6 
vandenng idly up and down the beach, they encountered yet more 

the ~ S ° me g0Ssipillg under the vivid little porticoes of 

here b andThprp 0USeS ’ S ° me like themselves, some sitting 

Here and there on canvas chairs in the sun. g 

fmm a T hlIe s !? e bade him 'too, find ch airs, " a little awav 

tutsssass £ 

and aloud, “ John ft seemssnnother week, she said to herself; 

yacht, and one's caf 1? 7 be J lch > to have one's own 

lovely pearls " d chauff eur, and a maid, and all these 

fascinated^th^movemem :7 e h s P oke i and J obn Maste rson, 
restrain a smile of sheer iov at th *lh UI ! glo ^ ed hand, could not 

be able to give her so much p l^e° U§ * m ° ney $h ° uld 
smile. " Don’t^you'pf me tbings ’” slie went on, noticing the 
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“ Rather ! ** admitted Masterson ; and after that, silence fell 
on them again, till she said, her fingers still toying with the 
necklace: 

“ Darling, aren’t we being frightfully extravagant ? About 
Mastersleigh, I mean. Carlton House Terrace simply had to be 
done up. But Mastersleigh wasn’t really necessary. And then 
all that new furniture 1 made you buy. Ought I to have made 
you buy it ? Oughtn't 1 to have paid for some of the things out of 
—of my own money ? ” 

At which hesitating reference to the marriage settlements, 
Masterson smiled again—and was still smiling, when a man’s 
shadow fell across the sand at their feet, and, looking up, they 

saw Starleigh, who exclaimed : 

“ Well met. Well met, both of you. Only got here hall 
an hour ago. It’s a dog of a journey—poor Jill says she won't be 
fit to be seen till this evening. May I sit down ? " 

He shook hands and sat down, very much at his ease, on the 
sand; chatting on in the old way, while Irene, recovered from 
her first surprise at the unexpected meeting, watched him with 


thoughtful eyes. . , . . 

It was quite extraordinary—she thought, watching this man 

—how little he had really counted in her life, how completely the 

past months had put even the memory of him away And it was 

extraordinary, too, knowing him as she did, to think that he had 

behaved so well—no look, no word, not even a letter betraying 

the slightest anger at the news of her engagement, the slightest 

jealousy of the man who was his friend. . . . 

And yet, for all that he had behaved so well, for all that she 
had hardly an intimate memory of him she could not help 
resenting—ever so vaguely, as Rupert picked up a handful l of 
tiny pebbles and ran them idly through his long fingers—the 

fact that John was Rupert’s friend. . , , 

“ I wonder if I want them to go on being friends she asKea 

herself; and so asking also wondered—still vaguely whe 
another girl would have confessed to John Perhaps peop 
when they were in love ought to confess their secrets to one 
another. Or perhaps they oughtn't to, because . . . 

Oh, well, just because 1 


§2 


All the same after Rupert Starleigh, with a last, “ Ta-ta, 
children I’m glad to see you both looking so fit,' had left them 
and^disappeaxed.strolling^ a trifle more rapidly than usual, u> 
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the direction of the tennis-courts, Irene Masterson’s impulse was 
still towards some form of half-confession. If only John weren’t 
quite so serious, quite so rigid in all his views! If only John 
weren’t quite so fond of Rupert! If only she could find some way 
of hinting—perhaps to Rupert—that he oughtn’t to go on being 
quite so friendly to John ! 

But in the end—telling herself that laffaire Rupert belonged 
altogether to the past—she managed to quell the impulse, and 
all the short rest of that honeymoon morning, all through their 
rather silent lunch, all through that long storm-beaten afternoon 
when the new Lanchester limousine—her own property ; Pale- 
thorpe, her own chauffeur, at the wheel—bore the two of them 
headlong through scudding wind and beating rain over the long 
gray roads of France, she vouchsafed scarcely a thought to the 
man who, wandering from baccarat table to baccarat table in 
Deauville Casino, kept telling himself, over and over and over 
again as he watched those many other women who had decked 
themselves for man’s delight, that if he, John Masterson’s stock¬ 
broker, did not keep a tight rein on his senses, he would soon be 
in love again—most hopelessly, most passionately and moat 
inadvisedly m love—with John Masterson's wife. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


§i 

It was well past eight o’clock in the evening before Irene Master- 
son’s new car came snoring back along Deauville plage to the 
Hdtel Normandy ; and by that time a last cloud-burst had 
cleared all the sky ; so that red sun-glints played among the 
rain-drops off the apple-trees, and the concierge, greeting her with 
a smile, made certain that the morrow would be fine. 

But the wind was still blowing great guns from the sea ; and 
as she let herself be undressed, slowly, revelling in the new luxury 
of her own maid, Irene could hear it thumping with strong hands 
at all the windows of their suite. 

The exaltation of the storm suited some sudden exaltation in 
her mood ; and after the sallow Swiss girl had finished undressing 
her, and she lay soaking in her perfumed bath, it seemed to her as 
though Nature’s self were singing her epithalamium. And all the 
while she was being dressed—she chose green that night, a low- 
bosomed, puff-skirted frock of gold-slashed sea-green that almost 
matched the colour of her eyes—her exaltation grew. She, too, 
wanted to sing ; to shout for sheer joy at being so loved and so 
alive. 

Dressing over, she asked Coralie if she was looking her best ; 
and when Coralie answered, “ Mats Madame est ravissante, 
felt all her vanity athrill. 

“ Madame va visiter Motisieur went on Coralie, hardly 
restraining a smile. 

It was barely a week old, this habit of visiting John at nis 
dressing ; and as she made her way, daintily, across the narrow 
white-walled corridor which bisected their suite, Irene thought 
how pleasing it was; how all the more pleasing because it made him 
—despite his pleasure in it—the tiniest mite uncomfortable. He 
was such a man’s man, this husband of hers, so unsophisticated, 
so obviously unversed in the ways of her own sex ; and, entering 
his room, kissing him, amused to see him struggle first with his 
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stiff collar and then with his black tie, she caught herself marvel¬ 
ling that this should be so. 

“ Hasn’t ht any secrets ? ” she asked herself. 

He finished his dressing ; and kissing him again—flirting her 
eyes at him while he loaded his pockets with matches, with his 
keys, with small change, with a cigar-case, and the little gold knife 
she had given him and his bulging pocket-book—it seemed to her 
that Nature could not have found her a more unlikely mate. 

But that thought, too, appeared the tiniest mite disloyal ; 
and as they left the suite, she dismissed it, deciding. “ That’s why 
1 love him ; because he is so unlike me.” 


§2 

On their way downstairs he told her of a letter he had had 

from Rose asking him to take the chair at the inaugural dinner of 

thl «5 U ° f Ws l 11 P ' a u nd °? another letter, from Aubreystone, about 

Streef ffi t a lk bUlldm | Strfke ?”, his pIans for Humblestone 
btreet. His talk seemed out of place. To-night she didn't 

want to hear about politics, about slum-betterment* 

room mk. g the a ^“t 8 amMt ,la tao^ri king T? out of the ba “- 
mditre d’hdtel, taking her seat rhnrf^ lu™ table from ^ 

again aware—and pleasurablv—of thp° Smg J h 1 e ^ £r mea1, she was 
them. This Deauville existence—thfert? ntlal , d f ff ® re . nce between 
ing existence of gambling and dan^ tb *?-j°» <dock m the mom- 

't really appeal to 

rove aboutlthe resta^mt. ° f ***" She decided ' lettin g ber eyes 

staged 0 by W a 6 cLema director ^ a SCene 

women laughed and wine bubbled ^ST here » b£ hts glowed and 

° f iuxury ' her eyes gave 
seemed to her musical imsllw f' S ° m f, soft unknown tune which 

shoulders—caressed, with^ftiv vS, th f°, Ugh “ caressed her bared 

. Witn softly voluptuous caresses, the bared 
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shoulders of all those other women, with their bright eyes and then- 
scarlet lips and their pearls and their diamonds and their gay 
frocks that put to shame the stiff shirt-fronts and the dark coats 
of the men. 

How she loved this place I How the sights and the sounds 
and the perfumes of it intoxicated her senses. How she wished 
that John could love it, too. “I’ll make him love it,” she 
thought ; and her eyes came back to him ; sparkled at him as 
sun-glints sparkle under the sea. 

“ Cave-man I ” she whispered. “ Cave-man, I’m going to 

make you dance with me to-night.” 

He was a cave-man, this husband of hers. At least in some 
ways. These things, these civilized things which moved her so 
to rapture, moved him not a whit. 

“ “ Do you like dancing with me?” she went on. 

“ Rather,” he said ; and the solemnity of his answer warmed 


her to delight. . . . , 

Her love-thoughts ceased to the ceasing of the music ; and 

presently, after the mditre d'hdtel had uncorked their wine and 
the waiters had begun to serve their meal, the people in her 
cinema-picture began to sort themselves, to assume—instead of 
being all of a pattern—their proper, and improper, identities^ 
She recognized a soi-disant English author, looking very much 
the foreigner with one play-actress and two key-chains ; ani old 
Army friend of her fathers ; a young Russian who had been 
introduced to her on the tennis-courts ; Lady Minam, wife of the 
banker, very imposing in scarlet velvet; a r °£ “ r 

London dressmakers, very much better dressed than J-ady Min > 
a thin woman in a diamantt frock whose name she had forgotten 
but who, she felt certain, had been at her wedding ; 
his sister Till • and lastly, sitting quite close to Rupert another 
of their wedding-guests (and one of Cynthia’s old flames) Bo ie 

Stn Neariy ah these^eople acknowledged her re “ g b ™ t! “ ; b “ y d 
she felt glad that this should be so, that she should be somebody, 
and not nobody, in this little world of luxury and fun. But 
Bobbie, thougJshe smiled at him in the curious half-digmfied, 
half-provocative manner she had acquired since her damage, 
woM look the other way ; and after a closer glance at his table, 

she discovered his reason. F h and blond* 

D i l* Qtmt'q reason was French. rrenen ana \ 
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own to shame, circled her slim throat. Half a dozen broad 
bracelets—onyx-and-diamond—emerald-and-ruby— banded each 
exquisite arm. While her dress—if dress it could be called— 


shewed, at that distance, as a mere triangular wisp of orange 
georgette caught up with an emerald clasp on the left shoulder. 

. And suddenly, watching that woman, there came to the young 
mind of Irene Masterson a burning curiosity to know every¬ 
thing about her life. She even tried to visualize that life • 
to make pictures of the lover who had first clasped those black 
pearls round that slim throat; of all those other lovers who had 
provided those emerald-and-ruby, those onyx-and-diamond 
bracelets. How many men, what kind of men had drowned 
thought in that blonde cendrte creature's kisses ? How many 
passions had been hers ? Or had she herself no passions ? Was 
she just just—what was Rupert’s word—a love-machine ? 

It annoyed her, vaguely, that the woman should have made her 
thmk about Rupert; but the curiosity remained, and half way 
through dinner she pointed out the object of it to John, saying : 

1 1 ta Hf, e y es off her—she's so terribly attractive.” 

Yes. She is attractive,” he admitted, frowning 
least she would be, if she weren’t such bad form ” 6 

S1 2 e , ln i the f I°T' h , earin g the tone of his voice, she let the 
2'^atone—finding herself, and for the first time, the tiniest 

h f - ld hlS mgramed respectability. Hadn’t Rupert once 

if 6arly d ? ys of their friendship : "My dear 
if there s one thing love can’t be, it’s respectable ” ? * ' 


At 


§3 

inmosTconsckmsness of Irene^f ab ° U ‘ t0 begin ! but in the 

her husband over Thehcoffee^and^ 6 S -‘ ‘ alking with 
especial fear—that especial ° d C1 6 are ttes, that 

dured. Nothing seemed to w ^.° f , the en- 

neither the wine she had d^nk norlhe ri w™", tbem aWay : 
music, nor even that ecstatir m *L n °l 1 1 n< ? f? od ' nor the wild 
and fireworks beyond the wind™* 1 * w ^ en the Ji€ hts had dimmed 
golden with thei/igolden rain re ^aurant sable 

with memory—there fell on hp^ d ^°. w ^ed with fear, allied 
depression. ^ er> * or one dreadful moment, 

beingUke m^ftn'tTe ? Itk^' •" ^ hy am 1 

-a mood all of contntion-she ^^said.Tr^fal h^ 

M 
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“ John, don't let’s be too late to-night—I only want one little 
dance, one little gamble before we go home.” 

“ Which first ? ” he asked, as seriously as though it had been 
an important problem. 

" Oh, the gamble.” 

He called for his bill, paid it; handed her her bag, her gloves ; 
and, taking these things from him, she was aware that she didn’t 
want to dance. She didn’t even want to gamble. She wanted .. . 

But those wants—bred of the wine she had drunk, and of the 
rich food and of the mad music—shamed her a little; and 
presently, leading him out of the restaurant, through the guarded 
doorway of the Rooms, the gambler in her managed to forget. 

^ At the brass-railed “millionaire’s” table in the first and 
smallest of the rooms the game was even higher than usual. 
Insinuating her way through the crowd, she saw that Bobbie 
Strut’s companion was holding the bank, and that there were more 
than five thousand louis already on the table. Lady Miriam had 
just called banko. Lady Miriam asked for cards. The woman 
with the black pearls flipped one from the shoe. Lady Miriam 
turned the card over and displayed an ace. 

“ j e reste,” said the woman of the black pearls, her blue eyes 

expressionless. “ Quatre .” 

“ G'est bon, Madame.” 

After watching the Frenchwoman win yet another coup, Irene 
led John away, past the doors of the “ Men’s Room ” (where 
there is no cagnotte and the banks open for twenty thousand) to 
the inner salle. Here the play was lower, friendlier. Acquaint¬ 
ances chaffed while they gambled. From the bar came the 
clink of glasses, laughter, the occasional voice of a man hurrying 


his drink. , 

■■ John,” she pleaded. " Be an angel. Find me a seat. 

The seat which John Masterson found for her happened 
—by sheerest accident—to be next to Rupert Starleigli ; and to 
Irene—her contrite mood not yet forgotten—the happening 
seemed a trifle ominous. “ I’d ever so much rather not sit next 
to Rupert," she thought; and so thinking very nearly docided t 
forego her gamble. Reflecting, however she made up her mind 
that to do so might look ” marked,” and sat down to play. 

Rupert, forewarned of her coming, greeted her with bisusual 
equanimity ; and for a little while, settling herself m comfort, 
ordering a footstool from the attendant, arranging her fUq <« 
on the baize, turning to watch John take up his usuai posnion 
behind her chair, she told herself that it was foolish to worry her 

head about so trifling a matter. 
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But almost the moment she started to play, the matter began 
to take on a different complexion. 

Wasn’t there something—something rather unpleasant about 
this public juxtaposition of Rupert and John ? Didn’t Rupert 
realize that it was just—just a little indecent that the other people 
at the table—his sister, Jill; the English woman in the diamanti 
frock ; the quiet young Guardee in the black butterfly tie and 
the two undistinguished French ladies either side of him—should 
witness her m the company of two men, one of whom was her 
husband and the other of whom had been 

" But that's positively childish," she’ told herself. " One 
can t help one s past.” 

Presently, winning a plaque here, losing a plaque there, she 
nanaged to control thought and concentrate on the game. After 

as^^' th r ght 1 < ? me u back « and when the croupier 
passed her the shoe, she could not help wondering again as Rupert 

matched her ten louis whether he, too, were findfng ihis pubhc 
But R ^rr°qt hl T S - ^. an J ° hn the tiniest bit decent. 

»a, a™ a s? u:: d *2 Z77 * •“ 

:TZ £"■ ' **» — p'*y «*W & £« 

«* •*»' j»it to u. ; 

that he should win while she V ? gUe ^ y » it: ann oyed her 

to beat him if ™e*ould^ And s „^ gU f ly ' l he had the ™P u1 ^ 
Rupert's very attitude Whv lo P 7 ; $he felt r «entful 0 f 
Why had he behaved so well when h*? pert , so . s l elf - a s sur ed now ? 

Obviously, because he° had ^ever Tct^f W““t ? 

^ ^ ^n-wha/wTc&& Word?- 

aU ter a little ; but 

lts f/Spdicance nagged at hermfnd ™ Way r ° Und the table - 

sudden r^sentoent^her 6 " 0 !^ ‘t°n “ ex P eriment ,'' said the 
Just to see if I would keen mv hJ j S » to see h°w * would take it. 
her again, the impulse no longer ’ and when tlie siloe came to 

experiment by beating him a^ thk ‘° make hbn P^ for b “ 

dearly m her irritated^nSd, ‘ * game ' renew ed itself quite 
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But that bank, too—though she quadrupled her stake and won 
the first coup of it—went down ; and as she watched Rupert’s 
steady hands making little piles of the counters which had been 
hers, she had to bite hard on her nether lip to prevent her voice 
betraying her annoyance. 

He asked her if she would have half his bank ; and when she 
refused—her voice cold, her toes curling in their stockings—put 
up fifty louis, remaining undefeated till the last cards were flipped 
from the shoe. 


“ Good for you, old man,” said John. 

The pleasure in John’s voice set her thoughts dithering. 
What rotten luck it was that this man should be John’s par¬ 
ticular friend ! 

The croupier had re-made the packs. He was handing her 
the mass, the little card to cut the mass. Cutting, her thoughts 
continued to dither. The faces, the hands round the table 
seemed all of a blur. Only one face—Rupert’s—could she see 
clearly : and only one hand—her own. Her own hand—as it 
slipped the little card into the mass—looked very white, very 
tiny. On it blazed John’s sapphire—the great jewel he had 
given her for their engagement. Under the sapphire, hidden 
by it, was another ring—the ring John had given her on their 
wedding day. It seemed to her, suddenly, that the rings were 
symbolical; that it was because of them she must beat Rupert 


at the game. . . , 

The croupier took the cards, re-arranged them in the shoe . 

Rupert put his bank up to auction. The woman in the dtamanie 

frock bought it. Irene's sight cleared. Her thoughts ceased 

their dithering. Calm now, with that funny frozen calmness 

which always came to her in a crisis, it seemed to her that she 

must have more money—heaps and heaps more money. 

John, asked for more money, laughed at her and handed over 
his notecase. She opened his notecase ; counted out ten thousand 
francs ; handed the case back ; and said, noticing the look ol 
surprise on his rugged, good-tempered face: “Only on loan, 
darling ; and I’m not going to lose it.” For now, abruptly, she was 
experiencing the conviction—common to all good gamblers 
that her luck had changed. 

The diamanU woman’s bought bank did not run. The shoe 
began to circle again ; circled on till it reached the quiet young 

Guardsman; Jill; the undistinguished French lady on her own 


right. 


” Vinet louts,” said the undistinguished French lady. 

Irene went banko : lost; followed her banko ; won ; took the 
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shoe, and put up five of John's thousand franc notes against 
Rupert. 

“ As much as that ? ” asked Rupert, his eyebrows lifting. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ As you say—why not.” 

He matched her stake, and for a second their eyes clashed— 
cold gray against colder green. As they did so, Irene felt that 
she hated him beyond all endurance. 

His eyes averted themselves as she dealt the four cards ; and 
waiting for him to speak, she experienced an almost crazy desire 
lo hurt him, to humble him before John, and before all these 
other people who had witnessed her in his company. 

“ A card, please,” he said. “ That’s to say if you’re giving.” 

She took up her cards; looked at them ; felt her heart give 
its first flutter of triumph ; and put down an eight. 

" Not this time,” she told him. ” But, of course, you can go 
on.” 


“ Do you want me to ? ” 

“ It’s for you to decide.” 

Again, their eyes clashed. Again, while his long hands counted 
out his notes, she was conscious of anger. But the anger did not 
affect her brairu She was still quite calm—no shake in her fingers 
as they dealt him his cards. She only wanted to teach him his 
lesson—to make him understand that she was not the sort of 

woman a man could make love to just to see how she would take 
it, lor an experiment. 

” Cards ? ” she asked. 

“ Please.” 


in Ji" CarC l she , turne ? hl . m was a knave, useless against the six 
betravefl'T time ’ lier voice > announcing her six, 

fluttering tmy n ° te ° f thC trmm P h with which her heart was 

whiled 0 ™,? Ve UP th ' S , game if 1 w ere you, Rupert,” she said, 
' crou P‘er was raking over the stakes and pushing his 

broking.” 10 "^ “ Cket int ° the s,ot: " and go back to stock- 


at that., in Rupert Starleigh also, there stirred anger 

n this womr r T, g - e ha ? teen thinking of the new allurement 
Put an'end* tn i, g “,■; vowing-for his friend's sake-to 

it to his side_.hm, 68 ?? fate have brought 

himofthe^dTrpnp^f ^ f th \ s v ew , . Irene here-here, to remind 

eyes with her f antal i se hl ™ .* to madden him with her 

‘‘ We’ll see skin, with the perfume of her hair ? 

we il see about that,” he said, forcing a smile. 
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Recklessly he began to marshal the last of his money against 
hers. Recklessly his thoughts almost visible in his gray eyes 

he watched her while she dealt. And now, in her eyes, 
also, was a recklessness, a message so visible that, just for a 
moment, he feared lest her husband should understand. Then 
her eyes averted themselves ; and he turned to his cards. 

His cards—a four and an ace—made him hesitate ; and 
hesitating, listening to her calm, “ I’m giving if you want one,” 
it seemed to him as though the moment were pregnant with all 
the destinies. “ She mustn’t beat me,” ran his thoughts. “ Not 
even at this game.” 

“ Well,” she repeated. “ Well, Rupert, do you want a card ? ” 

” No,” he said—and this time his lips could hardly force the 
smile. ” No. I do not.” 

" All right.” 

She turned over her own cards, and he saw, his heart beating, 
that she, too, held five—a deuce and a three ; that she, too, was 
hesitant. 

“ What do I do ? ” she asked. 

Vous tirez, Madame ,” answered the croupier. 

So she drew ; and the drawn card was a three ; and hearing 
the polite mockery in her, “ That makes eight, Rupert. Hadn't 
you better take my advice and go back to stockbroking ? ” he 
felt that he hated her as he had never hated woman before. 

§4 

She had beaten Rupert Starleigh, beaten him out of twenty 
thousand francs ; taught him, in this strange subterranean manner 
she felt certain his strange subterranean mind would under¬ 
stand, that she was not the kind of woman a man could make 
love to for the sake of the experiment ; and now, as she watched 
him rise—seething with a resentment he dare not express— 
it seemed to John Masterson’s wife that all memories of the 
past and all fear for the future had been forever exorcised from 
her inmost consciousness. 

Once more—as she, too, rose—the exaltation of the storm 
was upon her. Once more—as she sat alone with John at one 
of the little marble-topped tables of the bar—those wants, bred 
of the wine she had drunk, and of the rich food, and of the 
mad music, resurged to fever in all her veins. 

“ I—I’d like some more wine,” she said suddenly. “ Can’t 
we have just half a bottle before—before we dance ? ” 

H« called for more wine ; and sipping it, giving him back his 
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ten thousand francs, she thought: “ How big he is—and how 
strong! How I love him ! What a beast I've been all day— 
letting myself be disloyal to him, dissatisfied with him.” 

She finished her wine ; led him out of the rooms, back into 
the restaurant; led him on to the floor ; danced with him, 
laughing a little at his clumsiness, till the very contact of their 
dancing bodies seemed intolerable, a pleasure hardly to be borne. 
Then—laughing no longer—she led him away, out of the Casino, 
out on to the terrace, out into the night. 

It seemed to her as they stood upon the terrace, that all the 
night was a great cave for their passion—one great moon- 
shimmering star-dusted love-cave loud and loud with the 
clangours of the sea. And it seemed to her, as they came down 
from the terrace between glittering car-lights towards the 
Normandy, that she wanted him to possess her in that love-cave, 
to take her to him under the moon-shimmer and possess her by 
the clangours of the sea. And it seemed to her—that night, as 
she waited for him in their bedroom at the Normandy—that she 
could no more be satiate of this their passion than the moon could 
be satiate with the passions of the sea. 

But to John Masterson—that night, when she whispered, 
vibrant-voiced and vibrant-bodied, every nerve in her a-tremble 
with emotions his own emotions could neither comply with nor 

understand, ” John—John—I adore you—you only—kiss me 

kiss me—and again ”—it seemed that she was still the child- 
woman, almost innocent of passion, virgin as the virgin moon¬ 
beams, and cleaner than the sea. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


§i 

It was the twenty-fifth day of September, only a month since 
they had left Deauville, only a fortnight since the docking of the 
Minotaur and their return to Carlton House Terrace. And yet 
already in the mind of John Masterson—perpending his Irene as 
she sat deep in converse with Euphemia by one of the new 
fireplaces in their re-decorated drawing-room—there dawned a 
doubt, not of his own happiness but of hers. 

Lounging at his ease—the Martinet watching him—on the 
big cretonne-covered sofa under the netted windows, letting 
his eyes range curiously all about the new slightly brenchified 
comfort of this vast apartment, every physical and every mental 
instinct assured him of his own well-being. 

But what of Irene’s ? Wasn’t she a little young for wife¬ 
hood, he a little old to be her husband ? Hadn’t there been, 
every now and then, moments when he failed to understand her ; 
when the barque of their mutual happiness struck fog. or squall ? 
Or were such petty disagreements as they had had inseparable 
from matrimony, part of the price that every man and woman 
must pay for their home ? 

“ The petty tilings oughtn’t to count,” he told himself, 
remembering their first quarrel—an absurd affair as to whether 
the Minotaur should leave Deauville in the morning or the after¬ 
noon. “ Nothing ought to count except love.” 

For there was so much to love in this girl-wife he had chosen. 
Every day revealed some fresh charm in her, some unexpected 

quality of heart or brains. . . , 

She was using her brains now, pitting them against Euphemia s, 
and watching the pair of them at their argument, watching 
Irene’s white forehead knit, watching Irene’s fingers stabbing 
home each point till the lace-capped white curls of his old aunt 
shook grudging acquiescence, he forgot doubt in sheer admiration 
for her forthrightness, for her speed in decision. 
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“ She doesn’t reason things out," he decided. " She doesn’t 
weigh costs, consequences, opposition. She just goes for her 
point, makes it, and goes on to the next. That’s youth—bless 
it." 

And from that, his hand reaching down to pat the Martinet’s 
head, he relapsed into a medley of day-dreams ; seeing her already 
the mother; seeing her young with her sons, with those strong 
sons who should carry all before them at Eton, and at Oxford, 
and in the wider worlds of politics or soldiering or the law. Tili 
presently—his day-dreams deepening—it needed a sharpish 
word from Euphemia to recall him to the material present. 

" John ! ’’ Euphemia was saying. " John, I do wish you’d 
listen. Irene says we ought to pension Ellison off." 

“ Really 1 " 

“ Yes—really." Irene’s words, too, held something of sharp¬ 
ness. " To begin with, because he’s too old ; and to go on with 
because people's don’t keep majordomos nowadays. They’re 
anachronisms." 

" Anachronism or no anachronism "—the plates rattled in 

Euphemias mouth-"/ shouldn’t feel comfortable without 
unison. 


tactics.' 1 ’ IT’/™ t 7t U hai.” Unt ” ^ ^ her 

She got her own way, of course—she always did get her own 

lldv to n her after S fl ie had A 0t i4 ’ after She had escorted the old 
smLg. ° Wn °° r and returncd t0 her husband, continued 

. ^° n u* like gettin & rid Ellison," she said seating 

obreak'tovou™ °P T "ut " And IVe 6 ot something worst 
to break to you. Parker 11 have to go too 1 " 

Also with a pension ? " 

vour wine P**** not Parker ’ s a thW. Jolm. He steals 

SflpisgiSH 

with servants. One'" One doesn’t need proof 
have Iwde“ce'' iUSt kn0W that a man ' s a thief - You’ve got to 

Parker got rid ° f - 

AH nght, my dear. Have it your own way.” 
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Masterson—still a little muzzy with his day-dreams— 
yielded without further struggle. All the same, the incident 
left its sting ; and presently, half to himself and half-aloud, he 
said, “ Do you know, in many ways you’re rather a startling 

person ? ” 

“ Why ? " Irene rose as she spoke ; lounged half across the 
room * fingered one of her new treasures—a little ivory statuette, 
and lounged slowly back again. “ Just because I don’t like people 

to steal from us ? ” 

“ No. Of course not.” 

“ Then why am I startling ? Is it because I know what I 
want and get it ? I believe that is the reason You see John 
—she was close to him now, her green eyes all appraisal you 
never know what you want. Not in the little things of life. And 
the little things of life are so frightfully important. 

“ Are they ? ” Masterson spoke slowly. 

“ Mv dear, of course they are. Take this dinner to-night. 

I should simply hate it if you weren't going to be in the chair. 
You see "-now she, too, spoke slowly, fumbling for her words- 
' ifyou weren't in the chair, we might not be at the toptjbto. 
And T like being at the top table. Everywhere. John, you don t 
think any worse of me foraying that, do you ? You don’t expect 
me to see eye to eye with you about everything . 

“ Of course not.” 

She're-sca'ted herself, fondled one of his arm. The 
ness of her endearment, the very proximity of her, fretted ih 
little His love for this young and lovely creature nee 
catechism. Couldn't she take his love for granted, as he took 

her But the tiny man-like mood of annoyance with her lasted 
only a second; and almost immediately convemation U,ok an 
easier turn, held it tillCoralie-tappingonthe door-wam 

she must be dressing for dinner. 

§2 

This transformed house of his 

our friend, John Masterson , a and over the new pale- 

made his way out of the ^'vmg- d - with its bronze 

....««- 

Ire Th. b bo U udoir was still in th. hand, of tha dMorators; but 
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peering in, switching on the cornice lights, he saw that another 
twenty-four hours would finish the job. “ And a good job it’ll 
be, too,” he decided, examining the pale cedar walls, the music- 
dais, the groined ceiling, and the big stone fireplace with its shining 
dogs. “ Aubreystone’s made no mistake over this.” 

Pleased, he switched off the light; made his way to the new 
lift-gates; thought better of taking the lift; and went on 
afoot up the staircase till he came to the floor above. And there, 
also, he paused—looking about him, trying to recollect what this 
particular place had been like in the past. 

The past, however, eluded him. Part of the big double 
bedroom he shared with Irene had, of course, been his mother’s. 
But the extra space, and the two bath-rooms adjoining, and his 
own dressing-room beyond, seemed to have been conjured out of 
the walls. 


Clever, ’ thought Masterson, again referring to Aubreystone. 
“ Devilish clever.” 

All the same, as he passed on again, up the narrowing stair¬ 
case to the floor occupied by Euphemia and Mary Millward as 
he conjured up, from the rather hotel-like vision which now 
presented itself, a picture of the day-nurseries and the night- 
nursenes and the big school-room where he and his brothers had 
played and slept and had their beings more than a quarter of a 
century ago the Englishman and the sentimentalist in him were 
ahke resentful of the fact that all things, even houses, change. 

be tl i ou 6 ht - L Pity I I'd like my kids to have had 
that old rocking-horse, that old wall-paper.” 

Andl by the time he reached the fourth floor and his offices 
the sentimentalist in him had so far got the upper hand that he 

* :fff rei0iCing at Irene ’ s sudden fit of econ a om; 

V ^ tO h" Cy f 0ne t ann °y ance —had prevented him from 
canymg his transformation any higher 

claws had malon Se^om Sr Martinet ' S ™ Patient P U P»- 

he f course ' was no Ion g er lus. The office- 

to ttSnfeSft th!l S^ Xtra St °c re - Funn y —when one came 
hia vridowerhood should^ ^ ° Ut 

had nev^TabWotv.“ ^ of Humblestone Street, 

after a moment or so °™ ch ab ™t his father ; and 

and passed through the reT-btL* door’too Sf ^ 
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In the first of the three office-rooms—which Ivor shared 
with Lonsdale—work was obviously over. The one light under 
the grem glass shade revealed closed desks, locked safes, shut 
inkpots and tidied papers. But from the second room, there still 
issued sound—the sound of Mary Mill ward’s typewriter-bars 
clacking, of Mary's typewriter-bell signalling the end of a line. 
“ Not finished yet ? ” he asked, entering that second room. 
Mary Millward did not turn her head at his entrance ; nor— 
as she answered his question—did her capable hands cease their 
working on the keys. Yet sitting there—a picture of fair 
womanhood subordinated to efficient service—she was aware, 
and very distinctly, of emotion. She liked this big silent man; 

understood him ... . 

But the picture his secretary made aroused no emotion in 

Masterson. 

“ What are you working at ? he went on. 

“ To-night’s dinner list." Still, Mary’s gold head did not 


turn. . „ 

“ I thought Ivor was attending to that ? . 

“ Mr. Carslake had to go home and dress. So I m taking it 

on to him at the Hotel Victoria." 

“ You’re going to the dinner yourself, then ? 

“ Oh yes. Major Rose very kindly sent me a free ticket. 
Passing through the last baize door to his own sanctum, 
sitting down at his desk, reading his letters, signing them, 
Masterson thought of Ivor. He had made a mistake in keeping 
on Ivor. Even 8 the best of brothers-in-law would be the wrong 
man for secretary. And Ivor was alwaysdoing things 1 ike> this, 
" darting off ” as he called it, and leaving his work to be done by 
Lonsdale or Miss Millward. One couldn't tackle him about it, 

though—because of the relationship. . , . r „ v . 

He looked at his letters again added a postscript ‘°3 d St 
stone “ I like what you've done here but wish that you d get 
move* on in Humblestone Street; and had just put down his 

pen, when Mary Millward came in. „ , -j 

“ Major Rose told Mr. Carslake you were to see it, she saia, 

spreading the dinner list on his desk. “ This is the top table. 

You’re in the centre, of course, with Mrs Masterson on your ng • 

MI * How numy arrive g<ring tobe, MiS^Uward ? " Masterson, 

Something in her voice, in her look attracted his attention. 
" You’re keen on the Fellowship, then ? he went on. 
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“ Rather. Things are in a bad way in this country, Mr. 
Masterson. And they’re getting worse. I was in Humblestone 
Street once or twice while you were away ; and heard people— 
foreigners—preach open revolution in the streets. That ought to 
be stopped. But it never will be stopped, under a Socialist 
Government.” 

The vehemence behind the words penetrated ; and, looking 
at her again, Masterson realized—for the first time since she had 
entered his employment—that underneath the calm exterior of 
this woman there slumbered a totally different creature. 

“ I shouldn’t take the Fellowship too seriously if I were you,” 
he said. 

“ I don’t, Mr. Masterson. But father was killed in‘ eighteen.’ 
While most of the men in the present Government were doing 
their best to encourage the enemy. So you can’t expect me to 
trust the Socialists, can you ? ” 

" Oh, come, the Socialists aren’t as bad as all that.” 

” Aren’t they ? ” 

She stopped there, her eyes steel, her white hands clenching ; 
and Masterson, though thoroughly intrigued, forbore to press 
her further. “ Funny creatures, women,” went his slow thoughts. 
“One never knows quite what they’re driving at.” 

Tongue-tied now, Mary Millward took the dinner list from him, 
folded it and began to gather up his letters. As she did so, 
he remembered her relations with Tom. “ Good thing she 
doesn’t want to get married,” went on his thoughts. " I don’t 
know what I'd do without her.” 

And it may have been that last thought which prompted him 
to say just as she was leaving the room, ” Oh, by the way, as 
you re going to the dinner, you may just as well come in the car.” 


§3 

Mary Millward, hurriedly casing her typewriter and preparing 

em P, 0yer r s lett ® rs for the P ost » was again aware—not too 
pleasantly—of emotion. Somehow, she didn’t want to go in the 

. b ° me p ow - she resented the calm way in which Masterson 
5,? he [ a ^eptance of his offer for granted. " I wish I 

Qu1to^r! 3erS i nd T. hl - m '” she thou S ht - “ 1 wish I didn't see, 
at wort •IT 1 ’’ What ? 0e s°n ln Ws mind.” But of the processes 
“ S er ° wn mind Mar y Millward—asyet-saw nothing; 
disappeared!^’ dress “ 1 ® herself with her usual care, the emotion 

Meanwhile, however, Masterson—alone in his new dressing- 
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room—Menelik dismissed—continued to be intrigued about her. 

“ Wonder why she's so keen on politics,” he thought, as he 
shaved himself at the silver-tapped basin in his new tiled bath¬ 
room. ” Blowed if I am.” 

This speculation about his secretary deepened as he attired 
himself with his usual careless haste in his evening dress. The 
long bar of his medals—winking at him from the narrow mirror 
of his built-in wardrobe—recalled the War, the leave-day when 
she had given him tea at Lipstone. And after a while those 
medals brought back fuller memories—memories of this very 
day, nine years ago now, when he and his men had gone over, 
to the peal of the hunting-horn, from the trenches before Loos. 

But that mood passed—swiftly as it had come in upon him— 
to Irene’s entrance. She looked so lovely to-night—so gay, so 
bridal, that, kissing her, he forgot all the old days. 

For though he was man’s man, this, and a man predestined 
to the service of his fellows ; though to-night—after many months 
—the love of his fellows was again to stir in him, the rose-red 
mist of passion still curtained all his mind, and through it he 
could see only two scarlet lips and two sea-green eyes calling to 
him that he should give them happiness. 




/ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO *► 



There was no happiness, however, in the sea-green eyes of Irene 
Masterson when—just as they left his dressing-room—her hus¬ 
band turned to her with a casual, “ Oh, by the way, dear, as 
Miss Millward’s going to the dinner, I've told her we'll take her 
in the car. They flashed, did those eyes—flashed with a sudden 
irritability which—though it struck her as perfectly ridiculous— 
Irene found it almost impossible to repress. And once the lift 
had decanted them in the inner hall—white now, and dignified 

under its crystal chandelier—her sudden irritability found sudden 
tongue. 


I wish you d consulted me" she began—but the footman 
announcing Rogers and the Daimler at the door, prevented 
further conversation; nor—as Coralie helped her into the ruched 
white veivet opera-cloak, and handed her her long gloves, her bag 

r Cr i blg whlt< Vostrich-feather fan-did Masterson's obtuse- 
ness realize any of his wife’s thoughts 

“ D^nH^ W Y dWOman ’ Sgoi116 t0 belate >” ran those thoughts. 

favm^ nd w n ^ alway l 6et i. 0ut of hand when one does them a 
Besides ~ wh y should John do her this favour ? Whv 
should he want to do any woman a favour—except me? ” Y 

were completely out of place in 6 C f mag ® umbreUa into her car, 

Anri oil v _T 01 P lace m a housekeeper-secretarv 

flooded ^th ^oS VP Hotel Victoria, she sa/silent- 
this woman might beharmlL* p US ^* herself that though 

Irene Masted did ? §h ' nught even be a lad Y. she. 

dependents^ ’ d * P pose to consort with her husband’s 
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§2 

Still silent, still prey to that unreasoning jealousy, Irene 
Masterson became aware that they had arrived at the hotel; 
that “ the Millward woman ” was thanking her for the lilt, 
and that she was acknowledging the thanks with a forced smile. 
Then, refusing to abandon her cloak, she found herself at the toot 
of the stairs lading down to the banqueting-room 

There very impressive, his medals polished till they shone, 
his black eyes purposeful and a hint of excitement in his deep 
voice, stood Rose ; who greeted her with outstretched hands, 
saying "My dear Irene, you re a marvel of punctuality 

««.• .h. 

“Sd 

Tohn appeared * and continued, leading on into the big white 
reception-room,'" We ought to get quite a show in the Press, too. 

Wit He a shewed them where they should stand to receive their 
guests ■ and presently-shaking hands now with one person and 

ss s,ra.s“d4.E 

thisshy young couple, obviously flumed NS^orie? 

early ; Vis stem-faced spmste^wi.h the Q^I^S. _ 

suddenly, she knew that she wanted John to speak well, to 

*• ~ - - * 

JSwSScfe-vSSiS!: 

demanded that he should : " Yes, 

thaPs M^erson—mihkinaire, you know-they say he, financing 
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the whole show” . . . ‘‘Have you ever heard Rose speak? 
I have—he’s great” . . . “Yes—that was Masterson’s wife— 
the one you shook hands with— some pearls—what I ” . . . “Of 
course I belong to the Fascisti as well. Nothing like joining 
everything that’s going, eh ? ” 

And the chatter excited her : so that by the time Rose pushed 
his way to their side, saying, “ That’s about the lot, 1 think,” 
and the usual stentorian: “ Mr. Chairman, my tords, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, your dinner is served,” ushered them to their 
meal, she had practically forgotten her annoyance. 


§3 

To your confirmed diner-out, nearly all public banquets 
divide themselves into two classes : the one, labelled “ Evening 
dress,” usually too stiff, and the other, labelled “ Evening dress 
optional/' usually too Bohemian, for real enjoyment. And to 
that confirmed diner-out, Rupert Starleigh, once he had listened 
to the usual two-word grace from the muscular clergyman and 
re-seated hunseif two places from its President on the left of 
Cynthia Trevor, the inaugural dinner of the Fellowship of Loyal 
Citizens fell promptly into the former category. 

“ Looks like being a damn dull show,” he confided to Cvnthia 

IS'.. * “ “» h “ .1»?. 

EI “S r 1 :'“ h 1“ *tE!: 

“ ? h iv f °K the L ? rd S Sake ' don t talk Poetics ” 

Sulky brute, these days, aren’t you, my dear 

matter ? Been crossed in love ? ” ^ 

No. In the American Market” 

Cynthia Trevor, having delivered her litn* v 
well-powdered cheek leaving Q+ Qr i^„u l ltt e sta ^' av erted a 
in common with the* stem ’ W ^° cou ^ d hnd nothing 

silent and ™ * 

himself, once and yet aeain fnr •' , which he cursed 

necessary function 8 ’ haVmg been lu «d to this un- 

N 


What’s the 
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neither the foods nor the wines seemed to have any taste. He 
ate of them, drank of them, mechanically. Every now and then, 
peering sideways along the table, he caught a glimpse of Irene’s 
pale face, of her dark shingled hair and her laughing eyes. 

But Irene, though her eyes laughed, had begun to find things 
a little dull. On her left, John, more silent even than his wont, 
obviously dreading his speech-making, seemed to have forgotten 
her for the study of his notes. On her right, a fussy old General 
—also on the Toast List—would relate, at interminable length, 
the whole history and the entire aims of “ this Fellowship 


movement." , _ _ ,, 

" Anybody who is loyal. You grasp the idea, Mrs. Masterson. 

We believe in political action ; but we want to put some ginger 
into our politicians. These are serious times. Very serious times. 
And we must have the women of the country with us. Especi¬ 
ally the young women. Our friend, Rose, is right about that. 
Absolutely right. The women of this country-espec.ally the 
younger women—are splendid. I remember, when the g 
strike was on in Coventry, I had a chauffeuse-— 

The General’s memories of his chauffeuse— and a devilish 

pretty girl she was, I don’t mind telling you, Mrs. Masterson 
proved so interesting to him that they put a stop tohisexplanation 
of the Fellowship movement, outlasted the sorbet, outlasted the 
inevitable restaurant chicken and outlasted the sweet. Bu 
Irene they brought back-all disquietingly-the thought of 

MaI ^Men'aren’t the same as we are, ” she decided listening to 

thn nrosaic words “ They like their inferiors. This old man 
;r k Jo q hn werX^tak: ^ a 

agai a n C ?° U How siMyrmbehlg. * ithoSdhate toflirtwith Rupert. 
And Tohn’s too respectable to take a fancy to anybody. 

Then a tremendous rap on the table startled her in mid- 

bored oo sherealized. ^ ^ understood John> shockc d her 
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speak well, to distinguish himself, to make a sensation. For 
the moment—instinct told her—was ripe for sensation. All 
about her, be-medalled men and decorated women sat eager. 
The reporters had taken out their pencils, their notebooks. 

“ Nervous ? ” she asked him. 

But John did not answer, only signalled to the toastmaster ; 
and—a moment later—rose to his feet. 

§4 . 


John Masterson’s audience heard him out, not without 
enthusiasm, from the first halting, “ Ladies and gentlemen, the 
toast which I now have to give you is the toast of this Fellowship 
to which we all belong,” to the last, " And now I don’t think that 
I can do better than make way for our President, Major Adrian 
Rose.” But to John Masterson’s wife the speech was one long 
disappointment. She had wanted fire from him, the real wine 
of oratory. Instead, he had given her . . . the plain water of 
everyday speech. 

And once the toastmaster had announced, “ Mr. Chairman, 

1 g ^ • a « . y, pray silence for your President’ 

Major Adrian Rose, D.S.O., M.C.,” something like sheer envy for 
Rose s Isobel entered into her soul. 

This man, unlike her husband, possessed magnetism. He 
did not rise in a hurry ; but let the enthusiasm which followed the 
announcement of his name reach its crescendo, while he sat 
mock-modestly, his head a little bowed, one big hand grinding out 
his cigar-butt on the ash-tray at his elbow. And when he did 
[* S V here was n ° awkwardness in the movement, no awkwardness 

n ° s !S n —except for a slight quivering of the 

coal Th t 1 the ^ SWept tt ‘ e audien ce, were hard as 
coal, the thickish bps resolute and unflinching under the tight 

l 0 e f bI f a ^ moustache ; the shoulders squared ; the long 
arms quiet at the muscled sides. ° 

citv ofz “ ern . be ? ; ' he be S an ' “ fallow citizens of this great 
seen ” f onLf “ commercial Empire this world has ever 

66 Already^ she coulriTZ^ he , r - gripped the whole room - 

•is?. 
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Fellowship were on its feet, “ a growing force, a force numbering 
ten thousand—ten thousand loyal men and women pledged, 
each and all, to serve their country.” What then? Didn't 
most people serve their country ? Hadn’t five million men 
served it during the War ? 

“ Words 1 ” he thought. " Mere words." 

“ Loyalty ! " ran those words. “ A simple creed. The 

solider’s”. The statesman’s." . 

And then, so suddenly that it seemed to the wondering 
Masterson as though the very man himself underwent a change, 
Rose the practised after-dinner speaker became Rose the true 
orator, an orator shaken with purpose, body tense, finger-tips 
pointing, the harsh voice a thunder in his working throat. 

" A simple creed," thundered Rose. “ But is it the creed of 
those whom chance has put in authority over us to-day ? Are 
these Socialists loyal to our England, loyal to our Dominions, 
loyal to our flag, loyal to our fellow countrymen and loyal to our 
King ? I say to you—in all solemnity—that theyare not so loyal, 
that there are many traHors in our midst, traitors who woul< l tear 
down-who are tearing down-this fabric of tmpire 
been built up, loyally and laboriously by loyal and laborious 
men through the dust and conflict of a thousand years. L s y 
to you—in 111 solemnity—that it is the duty of this or S an '“ t ‘°'J 
to help this country to rid itself of such traitors-not as other 
nations do these things-with the rope or with the nfle 'virii h 
garotte or with the guillotine—but with a deadlier weapon, the 

"“^elor'rirg quarter-minute, the harsh voice paused ; and 
as it did so Masterson’s eyes, glancing uncomfortable acr0 “ 
room, happened to meet Mary Millward s. It seemed to hun 
that there was a hint of laughter in those eyes—and yet, behi 
the laughter, a purpose deadlier than Rose s own 

And now-as Rose, knowing tts, audience held 4rew 

a paper from his pocket and saying only, t teachery y 
works shall ye know them-by what they did against" s ™“ thc 
were at war and by what they have done against us since me 
neace ” began to unfold that record which no vote-mongenng 

repentance* can^ even partially erasie-new. W^ 
John Masterson, Englishman ; and by the light of those long^g^ 
he read—just for one infinitesimal second—the mess g 

new desire. 
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§5 

The record had been put away ; but Rose the orator was still 
on his feet, his fists clenched, his eyes flashing, hammering home 
the lesson of it to an audience all electric, an audience too excited 
even to cheer. 

" Judge for yourselves,” Rose was saying, ” if those who 
pledged themselves to our enemies in the War can be trusted to 
rule us loyally in the peace—if he who bound himself, not ten 
months ago, to the Socialistiche Arbeiter Verein in Hamburg, is 
not still bound to that alien organization—if those who suffered 
the ignominy of prison rather than bind up one wounded soldier’s 
hurt, are worthy to sit in that House which has never before 
been a house of treachery. Judge for yourselves if those others, 
those white-livered cowards who cringed to the Hun and the 
Bolsheviki for what they were pleased to call a' democratic peace,’ 
should be set in authority over this great Empire for which nearly 
a million men gave the greatest gift of all, the gift of life. Judge 
for yourselves if it be right—if it be even expedient—that those 
who preached pacifism and worse than pacifism, the creed of the 
secret word to the enemy and the knife in the soldier’s back 
should rule a race of soldiers—a race which, whatever its faults 
has never let delusion blind it to the truth. 

"A y e, j u dg e them I” Abruptly, his harsh voice rasping 
the electric silence, Rose swept into his peroration. " Ask your- 
selves not in heat, not with anger—whether, if my record of 

tr V e ~7 and lf rt be not true, these traitors have their 
a e alnst me—thn; Fellowship, whose object is to combat 
each and every form of sedition and of disloyalty, has not for its 
one duty to expose and to confound this party : not the British 
Lw f b D the F ? rei S n Labour Party, this so-caUed Inde- 

Klorious flae ofnftT^ 1 7 Wh ,° Se head( ) uarte ^ ‘here Boats no 
fhat°irfterifati V ^ “dependence, but the foul red emblem of 

7 7 Sery whlch “ international revolution— 
famine, anarchy, and death 

“7 „ TS „ r "‘"* 1 
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Seating himself, he realized only that his head throbbed, that the 
sweat streamed from his every pore. 

" Was I all right, John ? ” he managed to ask at a pause in 

the cheering. 

“ All right ? My dear chap ! ” 

There was no envy in Masterson’s answer, only admiration. 
For at that moment, he too was beside himself, carried out of 
himself, carried away. In him kindled anger—the slow white 
anger which comes only to men of his breed. Anger spoke to 
him of war—of the blood-stained chalk and the blood-stained 
duckboards. of the mines and the gases, of the misery and the mud 
Dirty work—war. Yet this work of treason to one's own kind 
was a dirtier ! If Rose’s record were true, these people—who, 
even while they spoke smooth words in office, let their tools 
preach poison to the mob—these people who, even as they had 
once pandered to the open foe, were now pandering to the 
secret revolutionary—must be swept from office, exposed, 


confounded, put to shame. , 

“ Was it for men such as they are,’’ he thought, that men 

such as Charlie, Bobbie, David, died ? 

So Masterson : all the while the tumult of applause was sub¬ 
siding, all the while the other speakers, utterly eclipsed, wer^ 
cutting short the words they had meant to say all the wh 
still, in rage’s despite, no orator-he spoke those last slow 
sentences which dispersed the gathering. And all thi s while 
Irene sat silent—strange thoughts, strange imaginations maki g 

0 j* ^ ^r*n 1 cl 

For the Irene Mastersons of this world are not as other women , 
and it seemed to this one, in her fear, that Rose s speech t 
passion and the fire of it, had poured some vivid stream of s , el 
enlightenment into all her body ; that, even while she ened to 
it, there had opened-right inside her body-a flower all stenJe 
yet all scarlet, a flower whose name was knowledge, Knowledg 

° f ‘she'tried,°as^she rose slowly from the table, to dose that 
flower; but men-all these men who “me crowding.‘^e 
Rose, shaking him by the hand, congratulating him-kept^ 
flower wide open. And presently—her fear passing—she becam 
glad of the flower ; glad that she should und hoW aU 

—she found herself talking to Cynthia. 
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“ Wasn't he wonderful ? ” whispered Cynthia. " Didn’t he 
make you feel ? Why didn’t I marry a man like that ? Why did 
I marry Tom ? Why did I marry a stupid stammering fool.” 

And as her sister talked on, low-voiced, all emotionalized, 
the scarlet colour coming and going in her over-powdered cheeks, 
Irene Masterson realized—even as she had realized the opening of 
the mysterious flower—that she and Cynthia were bone of the 
same bone, flesh of the same flesh, instinct of the same instinct, 
soul of the same soul. 



[But John Masterson, Englishman, realized nothing save the 
emotion of the patriot whose country may be in danger. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 



Next day, waking a little later than usual (Rose, the dinner 
over, had insisted on dragging a round dozen of them, Rupert 
and Jill included, to the Embassy), John Masterson's over-night 
emotions struck him as slightly ridiculous. His friend Adrian 
might be a wonderful orator ; but surely—oratory apart—a man 
could profess Socialism without plotting the downfall of his 
country ? 

And yet, the fact that many of these Socialists had plotted 
the downfall of their country while she was at war, stood out 
clear—and star-clear—from Rose’s damning “ record. Even 
cutting out the oratory, that record remained. From nineteen- 
fourteen to nineteen-eighteen many of these men had been 
traitors ; had played the dastardly roles of defeatists, of strike- 
fomenters, of encouragers to the enemy. Could these leopards 
change their spots ? Could politicians who had been disloyal 
to the fighting soldier be loyal to the working citizen ? 

“ Doubtful,” thought John Masterson. " Devilish doubtful. 

Breakfast over, he retired to his sanctum ; and sent Ivor for 
all the papers. The papers reported his own speech at some 
length, Rose’s hardly at all. So he rang up Rose, and asked him 

Wh Greater the truth, worse the libel,” suggested Rose over the 


wire. 

“ That record was true, then ? ” 

“ Rather. Every word of it. I can send you over the docu¬ 
ments I extracted it from if you like.” 

“Thanks. I’d be very interested.” 

Mid-day brought the documents in question ; and there¬ 
after for a whole week, our friend devoted his spare time to study- 
ing the past history, the present tactics, and the political 
principles of the men who had captured British Labour Party. 

P With the result that—by the end of the week in question— 

200 
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he had convinced himself that Rose’s main contention was 
right; and that the old Labour Party, misguided perhaps, but 
“ really British,” had momentarily been swallowed up by a 
“ heterogeneous mass of arid intellectuals, sterile agitators, 
sentimental old women, disgruntled office-hunters, renegade 
Irishmen, renegade Jews and renegade Parsees,” the whole 
(though leavened here and there by honest if incapable 
gentlemen) “ backed, bolstered and Bolshevized by the 
infamous I.L.P.” whose funds, by some process of juggling 
which Masterson could not fathom, were derived partly from 
trouble-seeking aliens abroad, partly from self-seeking aliens at 
home, but mainly—and of this there could be no doubt whatever 
—from involuntary contributions wrung, week by week under the 
guise of “ political levies,” out of the pockets of the Trade 
Union working-man. 

Yet even so, Masterson could not quite win back that moment¬ 
ary suspicion of his country's danger. England—after all—had 
always had her tub-thumpers. These people couldn’t do much 
harm; may be, they even served a purpose. 

He told Irene as much, one rare evening as they sat alone in 
their enormous drawing-room. But Irene did not seem interested. 
So in the end—a little hurt, perhaps, by her attitude—he opened 
his heart to Rose. 


§2 

That heart-opening happened quite fortuitously six days 
before the House of Commons re-assembled, when nobody—not 
even the best informed journalist in Fleet Street—yet dared to 
predict a General Election. 

Masterson’s Irene was motoring that afternoon ; Rose’s Iso- 
bel staying with friends in the country ; and the two men—each 
m need of companionship—had foregathered in Rose’s flat. It 
was raining at the time, and perhaps the sheer misery of the 
weather, rather than the confidential atmosphere of Rose’s work¬ 
room or Rose's own prompting, made Masterson say, his blue 
eyes staring beyond the big window to where the rain-drops 
dimpled the nver and the big trolleys, their lights already gleam¬ 
ing,^ droned ceaselessly by : J ° 

. “ A £ rian ’ A ? . ev J r tel1 y° u what really made me come 

w * u 11 ? Ab y ssima ? lt was the thought that I might be 
able to help my own people instead of foreigners.” 

nf Rose ’ his band moving to the switch 

of his gold-shaded reading-lamp, watched him in silence. 
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“ You're a quaint chap, John," finally commented Rose. 
“ For a millionaire, the quaintest I ever met. What’s bothering 
you so ? ” 

" Mainly ”—Masterson’s eyes were still on the river—" the 
things you said the other night. It’s all very well to say that 
the Socialists are a danger to the country. But some of them 
seem to be as honest as the day." 

“ How many of them ? ” Rose’s voice was harsher even 
than its wont. " And what about their leader ? Surely his 
war-record’s black enough. And his peace-record, too. Take 
the Russian Treaty. Take the Campbell case. He daren’t 
prosecute Campbell for saying, in nineteen-twenty-four, the 
precise things he himself said in nineteen-seventeen. Just as he 
daren’t quarrel with Rakovsky and Company for fear of their 

blowing the gaff-" 

" You can't be certain about that." 

“ You mean you can’t be. Because you’re noHan Oriental. 
I am ; and I can swell these things. 


" Never mind how." Rose laughed. ‘ But you can take it 
from me, as a Jew, that these Bolshevik Jews are the dregs of my 
race. And that the dregs of my race are just as much anti-Gentile 
as the dregs of yours are anti-Semite. That s the whole truth of 
Bolshevism ; and the sooner the Christian countries wake up to 


it, the better." , ,, , .. , . 

And the Jew—his face swarthy m the golden half-light, one 

hand stroking the metal cylinder of his dictaphone, and the 

other cupping his chin-talked on: till, all on a sudden, listening 

to him, there came to the Christian also a little of that gift o 
tongues which is so seldom given to the English breed. 

“ Adrian,” said that sudden gift, " something tells me you re 
right. I don't want to believe—I hate believing—that Engli 
men Britishers, should have done what these Socialists have 
done. I want to believe they're just^ealists—wcakpcrhap 
misguided certainly, but at least true to heir salt My brain s 
not like vours, you see. It isn t quick. It doesn t smell things. 
It doesncherish suspicions I Only-only I can t get round that 


reC “Why should you want to ? ” asked Rose ; and Masterson, 

his gift still in his mouth, went on : . . . . Min - 

“ Because, ever since I came home my mind s been ho du g 
rather a brief for these Labour people. Because I ve << - 
thought they wanted to help, the working-classes. And 
I K*f the working-classes. It was the common man who won 
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the War for us; not people like you and me. We only shewed them 
how to do it. But these people "—once before, and once only, 
as two men lay mud-soaked and miserable under the shrapnel- 
fire their own ammunitionless guns could not answer, had Adrian 
Rose heard that exact tone of hatred in a pure-bred English¬ 
man’s voice—" these people are only using the working-classes, 
for their own ends, to bring about revolution. That’s what they re 
really doing. And the fact that some few of them may be doing 
it unintentionally doesn’t seem to me to count.’’ 

" It doesn’t count,” interrupted Rose, and his face was hard 
and grim in the golden half-light. " Nothing counts, in the 
history of a country, except results.” 

On which there ensued a long and pregnant silence : broken, 
at long last, by Masterson's abrupt, " What’s one going to do 
about it, Adrian? How’s one going to help? ” followed by 
Rose’s equally abrupt: " It's easy enough for you, old man. 
You’re a millionaire. You're legally married. There’s nothing 
on God’s earth to prevent you from taking a hand in the political 
game.” 


§3 

Very late that afternoon, walking home through the rain- 
drizzle, John Masterson’s memory shewed him the image of 
another friend, of Frankie Farrar, patterning the table-cloth 
with square nail as he spoke of England to the exiles of Abyssinia. 
“ Dry rot,” Frankie was saying. " The end’s inevitable.” And 
with that image there came other words, the words of a poet, 
“ Idle, openly idle, in the lee of the fore-spent line.” 

He thought of those words again, many hours later, when he 
woke, restless in the gray dawn, to look upon his Irene. Could 
love—should love—make a man idle, make him neglect his 
duty to his kind ? 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

§i 


Three days passed—each, for the country, of mounting political 
excitement; each, for John Masterson, of mounting self-reproach. 
And he was reproaching himself now as he sat waiting for his 
friend and stockbroker, Rupert Starleigh, in one of the big 
leather armchairs of the half-empty smoking-room at the Caxton 
Club—thinking of how much he had planned to do, of how little 
he had actually accomplished with his father’s fortune. 

“ I’ve been slack,” he kept telling himself. " Why ? ” 

But his mind—as yet—refused any answer to that question ; 
and presently—seeking to distract it—he called for the afternoon 
papers. Politically, the afternoon papers were still sitting on 
the fence. There might, or there might not, be an Election. 
It depended on the Liberal attitude to the Conservative vote of 
censure ; it depended on the Conservative attitude to the Liberal 
demand for an inquiry into the Socialist Prime Minister’s alleged 

interference with the processes of the Law. 

" Rotten game—these party-manoeuvres,” thought Masterson. 
“ Things that affect the actual safety of the country ought to be 

beyond that sort of chicanery.” 

And thinking of the safety of the country, his mind went back 
to ” fourteen,” to the dumb splendour of it, and the quiet glory 
of an entire race uprising, almost as one man, to do its simple 
duty. Had that race altered—as he himself seemed to have 
altered ? Had it grown slothful, unpatriotic, revolutionary ? 
Did these Socialists, and their Communist allies, really represent 
the spirit of the British race ? 

Then—continuing self-reproachful—he began to consider 
Rose’s suggestion that he himself might take a hand in politics ; 
and was still considering it, when the smoking-room door opened, 
and Starleigh, full of apologies, came gliding m. 

“ Sorry I’m late,” said Starleigh, as he subsided into a 
neighbouring chair. “ I've had quite a job finding out about 
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those debentures. They’re nothing to write home about; but 
I should hang on for the present. Everything'll go better once 
we know where we are. What’s the Election news in this market ? 
The City seems to think it’s off.” 

“ So does Haringford. I was at Bedford Court Row this 
morning.” 

" Well, there’s somebody who ought to be pretty sure.” 

Starleigh, lighting one of his eternal cigarettes, indicated 
a broad-beamed seaman-like member in a very well-cut blue 
suit who was staring in their direction from one of the book¬ 
cases at the doorway ; and went on : ” Wonder what old Martin’s 
doing here at this time in the afternoon ? He’s the big bug at 
Central Office, you know. The trouble with our big bugs is that 
they won’t work. Now if I had my way ...” 

The stockbroker, who had other financial matters to discuss, 
cut politics and began discussing them; but the seaman-like 
member by the doorway continued to stare ; and presently—at a 
break in the conversation—came quickly across the room. 

” How de do, Rupert ? ” said he. “ Not interrupting, am I ? 
Do you remember that deal in majorities you did for me last 
year ? Cost me about five hundred of the best, if I’m not mistaken. 
Now what about another flutter ? ” 

" You think then”—fished Starleigh—" that there is going 
to be an Election ? ” 

The sailorly one winked; and having been introduced to 
Masterson as, “ Sir Martin Black,” drew up a chair, saying : 
” How about a spot ? Mine’s whiskey.” 

The ‘ ’ spots ” came ; and Sir Martin, winking again, drank 
to “ those whom the gods make mad.” 

“ Wild as loons, these Labourites,” said Sir Martin. ” They'll 
be out in a week—and once they are out,we can kks 'em good-bye.” 
„ /’Thanks for the dp, Martin.” Rupert Starleigh smiled. 

You’re a pal. If ever you want a tenner or so for the party 
funds, come to me. Talking of party funds, though—why don’t 

you tap old John here for a few thou ? He’s as rich as Croesus 
—and then some.” 


So I’ve heard,” said Sir Martin, grinning all over his ruddy 
clean-shaven face " But we re all right for . money. Out 
trouble s going to be candidates. Especially in certain con- 
stituencies—constituencies like Thameside South.” 

m ., Th “ South ! ” Masterson's interruption was auto¬ 
matic. But what s the trouble there ? ” 

” What isn’t the trouble there ! ” Sir Martin, who had not 
been staring to no purpose, came quickly to his point. ” The 
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place is an absolute hot-bed. And our people don’t want hot¬ 
beds. They want feather-beds. Sparlington’s held the seat for 
twenty years—and means to go on holding it till he dies. Danger¬ 
ous old cove, is Comrade Sparlington ; and if we let him in 
unopposed, he’ll be on every Socialist platform in London.” 

“ Treasonable blighter, ain’t he ? ” put in Starleigh. 

“ So—so.” Sir Martin’s eyes were on Masterson. ” But 
Scotland Yard can take care of that end. It’s his sob-stuff I 
don't like. To hear him talk to a lower middle-class audience, 
you'd think he was the last of the Twelve Apostles.” 

” Bit of a hypocrite, eh ? ” Again the interrupter was 


Starleigh. , . .... 

“ Bit of one 1 ” Sir Martin's clean-shaven jaw snapped like 

the jaws of a feeding pike. " Comrade Sparlington’s the whole 

boiling ” Then, his hazel eyes still with Masterson, he went on, 

“ Look here—if you’re interested in Thameside South, come 

round and see me at Palace Chambers to-morrow. There’s a 

young fellow wants to have a cut at it for us ; but in my opinion 

he hasn’t got a dog’s chance. And the Local Association don 

'^S^Tlartin—having got thus far-left the next move to the 

prospective candidate; and for quite a while there * ‘ e ^ th , e 
prospective candidate sat silent, weighing the thing in his mmd. 

As usual, Masterson’s instinct was to procrastinate, to hedge. 
And vet—to fight Thameside South—to fight Sparlington, 
Soarlington of the Committee of Direct Action, Sparlington 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Councils, Sparlington of the Union 
of Democratic Control, Sparlington of the ?hop Stewmds 
Movement Sparlington whose name figured in a!Imofit cve y 
subversive movement about which Adrian had enlightened 
him i The mere idea was tempting, devilish tempting Aft 
all a man ought to do something-something more than mere 

-How do you fee. about 


U ? And on that, abruptly, all the emotions of many days massed 

t0 “ Md!*"WeU-t be honest with you. 

Sir Martin I don't feel I’ll ever make much of a party politician. 
But i yobre so set on this fellow Sparlington being fought- 
I'm blowed if I don’t see why I shouldn t take lum on. 
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§2 

John Masterson had spoken that last deciding sentence calmly 
enough; but five minutes later, when he and Rupert Starleigh 
made their way down the steps of the Caxton Club on to the wind¬ 
swept pavement of Pall Mall, his eyes were as alight with purpose 
as they had been on that long-ago day when he had put off 
civilian kit to don the putties and the tunic of a nineteen-four- 
teen soldier. This fight with Sparlington—he told himself— 
would be the same fight he had fought then, a struggle against 
the destructive forces, against the foes of British civilization. 
And he told Starleigh as much—compelling him to “ come back 
to Carlton House Terrace and celebrate the occasion." 

One writes " compelling " of set purpose. For to Rupert 
Starleigh—ever since the night of Rose's dinner—the idea of 
visiting Carlton House Terrace had seemed thoroughly distasteful. 

“ Don’t think I ought to," he protested. “ Got to be getting 
back to the Albany. Got to take a girl to a show. Got to dress 
early ...” 

" Rubbish, my dear chap," said Masterson, grasping him 
firmly by the arm. 

Crossing Waterloo Place, the arm released Starleigh ; but 
the wind, buffeting his eyes, seemed ominous. " Ought to keep 
away," he decided. “ No use looking for trouble." 

And by the time they reached the Terrace ; by the time that 
Masterson—a trifle talkative—had opened the door with his 
latch-key, all the decencies in Rupert Starleigh dictated flight. 
The very sight of the re-decorated smoking-room, reminded 
him that this was no longer John’s house, but Irene’s. Every¬ 
thing in it—the new furniture, the new cleanliness, the new 
comfort—bespoke the idiosyncrasies she had confided to him 
in the days of their intimacy. 

“ If ever I have a house of my own," she had confided, “ there’ll 
be no glare. Because I hate glare worse than anything." And 
here, as his friend clicked on the smoking-room switches, was no 
glare—only a soft diffusion of light from innumerable globes 
concealed under the deep oak comice. 

Jolly idea, isn’t it ? " commented the enthusiastic Master- 
son. “ Irene’s, you know." 

Oh, very jolly indeed," admitted the awkward Starleigh. 

For now—as Masterson ordered whiskey, and indicated one 
of the chairs by the smouldering wood-fire (" Logs everywhere," 
Irene had confided), there came to Rupert Starleigh another, and 
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a much nearer memory : a memory of the words she had said to 
him only ten nights ago, at the Embassy : “ I’ve forgiven you, 
Rupert. Let’s be friends.” 

Friends ! The word, the recollection of the half-provocative 
look which had accompanied it, angered Starleigh. “ What’s 
she playing at ? ” he thought. ” Does she imagin'e I’m going 
to be her tame cat—her platonic ami de la maison ? ” And even 
while he was so thinking, he heard Irene's voice in the hall, saw 
the door-handle turn and the door open. 

She wore brown that afternoon, a deep autumnal brown 
whose cut and colour aged her a little. At her heels slouched the 
Martinet. Taking the hand she proffered, he realized how much 
the few months of marriage had ripened her. “ She’s a woman, 
now,” said the sensualist in him, “ and fair game.” 

But the decencies in him were still stronger than the sensual¬ 
ist—and after she had smiled him welcome, after she had kissed 
her husband (so like a Carslake, that kiss—hadn't he seen Cyn¬ 
thia do the same to Tom ?), all his impulses turned, once again, 


to flight. . , . , . ... 

" Sorry,” he said, fingering the thin platmum cham of his 

watch ; " but I've got to be off.” , . , _ . „ 

“ You can't go till you’ve finished your drink, Rupert. 

She seated herself, dainty and unperturbed, on the arm of 
John's chair ; and, watching her foot swmg, all sorts of recollec¬ 
tions—half prideful and half shameful— overwhelmed his mind. 
Thus, she had often sat with him. Thus she had sat with him, 

that first Sunday at the Albany, when • • • . , 

“Irene I’ve got great news.” Masterson s voice cut the 

threads of his friend’s musing. “ I’m going to stand for Farlia- 


mei “ You’re what, John ? ” Starleigh, his eyes still on Irene’s 

foot, saw that it had ceased its swinging. 

“ I’m going to stand for Parliament. 

“When?” . _ . . 

“ Almost at once. We fixed it up this afternoon. 

“ We ? ” Irene’s green eyes turned slowly from one man t 
the other. “ We ? What did Rupert have to do with it t 
“ Everything.” Masterson laughed. ” He mtroduced me 

Sir Martin Black.” „ 

And who is Sir Martin Black ? #f 

“ One of the chief organizers of the party. 


But'lrene, in that moment, saw nothing 
-rage unreasoning-hardly to be controlled. Parliament 
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said the rage in her. “ Parliament 1 Why should John want to 
go into Parliament when he’s got me?" 

John—more excited than she ever remembered him—went 
on talking ; and as he did so, her rage-blinded eyes met Rupert’s. 
Did Rupert know—was Rupert understanding—how this thing 
hurt ? 

Rupert’s gray eyes, however, were unusually expressionless ; 
and after a while she fell to reproaching herself for that impulse 
—immediate and as immediately gratified—which had urged her 
to “ make things up with him.” 

They were all alike—these men. Creatures of no com¬ 
prehension. 


§3 

And that night—for the first time—there came to Irene 
Masterson the idea, tempting though not altogether definite, that 
a woman might be entitled to treat these uncomprehending 
men as playthings, to use them only for her fun. 


O 



CHAPTER TWENTY FIVE 

§i 


Be a little sorry—at this stage in her career—for Irene Master- 
son. She was young ; she was lonely ; she was not as other 
women ; and all through that week during which—as it seemed 
to Masterson—the very future of British civilization hung hair- 
poised on a puling Scotsman’s whim, she was jealous ; jealous ol 
the pull which great affairs can exercise against any woman, 
fearful lest that pull should tear her husband from her arms. 
Also, admire her a little because-being as she was— she never- 
theless managed to suppress jealousy, to oust fear, so 
herself that Masterson, in the absorption of his new job, mark 

I10t And what 6 a^ob it was ! How it exasperated our friend I 

How it made him long for the simpler politics of Aby^m a 
These stay-at-home politicians^ very tot visit to^PaJace 
Chambers taught him—were worse than many Ras Tafans. 

They demanded his opinions on Tariff Reform, ? n W ' ^ 
Preference, on Local Option (one of Sparlington s hobbies 

and a hundred other subjects he had . never even financial 
to consider They even demanded insight into his n 
positionfand wh/n he gave it them wondered if he wouldnt 

Eke " something a bit f. ush ' cr . n * ha ^“ r ked" And 
Thamcside South, they said hadn t been worked. 

London constituencies had to be worked 

Their views irritated Masterson ; and he stuck to nis g ■ 

He would either fight Sparlington or ^ ^"^‘his social 
would either fight Thameside South—for by n . ^ o{ ^ 

conscience was again active te ' l '|'g h ™ tha £ f hot-bed of 
blame for Thamcside South .; being what it at ^ 

f °h r hiS th^oT October—twr^days 1 be^ore^the'puling 'Scotsman 
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Mr. Adamson into the private sanctum at Carlton House Terrace. 

“ We’ll do all we can,” said these two—one the candidate’s 
agent, and the other the Party’s. “ But ”—this from Adamson, 
his old eyes flashing anger—“ Sparlington’s son’s not the Mayor 
of Borough Bridge for nothing. You’ll see something when you 
come down to Thameside South, Mr. Masterson; and the thing 
you’ll see is what jthe Yankees call graft. Our Council dustmen 
earn more money than our skilled engineers ; and the uncoven 
anted benefit Sparlington junior pays to our unemployed, gives 
his father ten thousand votes before we start. ‘ Christian 
charity' they call it. I say it’s bribing the voters with the 
ratepayers’ cash. I don’t know what your rates are here; but 
ours are twenty-three shillings in the pound. We have whole 
families drawing five pounds a week for doing nothing—public 
auditors who are powerless—more Communists to the square yard 
than there are fleas in a blanket—and a furniture factory closed 
down for lack of orders while the chairs in the new Municipal 
Hall—go and see them if you like—were being bought from 
Russian assassins by the order of Mr. Paul Sparlington, the 

British worker’s friend. It’s an Augean Stable all right, is your 
new constituency.” 

“ Th en let’s cleanse it,” said John Masterson. 


$2 


" Then let’s cleanse it.” 

Forward to that cleansing—once the Socialists had decided 
on their ^ dirty election and he had been nominated as candi- 
date for the most hopeless constituency in the Metropolis 
our friend John Masterson moved like a Hercules obsessed. 
Outwardly calm, inwardly flaming, he wanted—more than he had 

Wli^tnn d an / , ng excep t marria § e Irene—to defeat 

?P5j’ f ton ’ Sparlington whose very election address proved 

ofThe n e a i smu n g hy P ocnte ' a danger to the State and a perverter 
of the people whom he most professed to help. 

ran 

H * h S ^et, the mind of 

«■ LittJe'X^ “ UCh 0 f } h i s P 0 * 0 " gas ? ” he asked his agent. 
y tUe , eIse > answered Beneforth. 

Then issue a counter-blast." 

It was Adrian Rose who phrased that counter-blast “ Th* 
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it posted from one end of the constituency to the other. After 
which, the Thameside South election became war to the knife. 

“ A dog-fight," said Rose ; and with every passing day, John 
Masterson realized the exact truth of the saying. 

Officially, he got little help in that dog-fight. To him, the 
party organization was useless. The Conservative literature held 
hardly a point for a Thameside South electorate. The few 
speakers Palace Chambers could spare were incompetent, feeble, 
unable to answer the simplest local question. f| 

“ Never mind,” said Rose, “ we’ve got the Press. 

But Sparlington, also, had his Press—his Daily Herald, his 
Worker's Weekly, his Forward, his dozen other gutter-rags 
that poured their lies and their poison into the minds of the 
ignorant. So against those lies, against that poison, Rose mob.l- 
ized a hundred canvassers from his Fellowship ; sending 
into the blind alleys down which no pohceman venttired alone 
into the public-houses where obscene women foughtiwiththeir 
obscene mates and the children screamed in the ram outside 
into the tenement buildings and into the fac ones into the vey 

heart of that slum-land which Sparlmgton claimed for his own. 

For if ever a man worked selflessly for the sake of > 

Adrian Rose worked selflessly for John 

worked° for him. too-wondering, day after weary day at he 
understanding of this man. at the promptings which kept 

to her task. 

§3 

And in those days there fell on Mary Millward, also, jealousy; 

so-called clubs where wdd females ‘he I^.P-P “ usic of the 

and pale young perverts st o°^ at ^ R * d fr lag / There were 
foul " Internationale and the foul Ked and lying 

many foreigners in ^^amende Sout the^so-called British Labour 
Boches—emissaries of the men behind tlie so callea ^ ^ British 

Party, of those ahen capital^s ^ pa i e perverts. 

Labour low And, al * “} e se, Huns< allie d with the dis¬ 

gruntled, 0 with the hooHgan^^t^he men “dwomenof Mary ^ 

camenot to listen hut to interrupt. 
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Every now and then, when his gift of tongues was on him, 
Masterson himself could deal with these people; and once—to 
Mary’s amazement—she saw him rise up, a rugged figure in the 
naphtha flares by the Obelisk, and heard his deep voice go booming 
through the rain-drizzle till the very resonance of it caught the 
heart-strings of the crowd, and the crowd turned on its foreign 
interrupters, booed at them and hissed them away. 

But such moments were rare. Because in Masterson, as not 
in Rose (strange that she should know it 1),there dwelt a sympathy 
for the rough men and rougher women who, even when they 
listened to him, could not keep suspicion from their eyes. 

§4 


Mary Millward’s jealousy against Rose, however, vanished in 
sheer admiration when—during the second week of the election— 
Paul Sparlington, losing his temper, issued a leaflet, “ If you want 
to be slaves, vote Tory ! If you love your chains, vote for 
your slum-landlord and his henchman Jew." 

After that, whenever Masterson appeared alone on an open- 
air platform, some voice shouted up, “ Slum-landlord ! Yah— 
where’s your Jew ? " And this—Mary knew—hurt him. Whereas 
Rose—and hence the admiration—only laughed when he 
read the leaflet. Because him, nothing could hurt. Because him, 
no voice dared tackle. Because in him, as not in Masterson, 
dwelt all the powers of ridicule, all the weapons of scorn. Having 
no love for the people, he had no fear of them ; and could jeer 
down an interrupter, flinging out one great hand to mark him 

from his fellows, and when he had jeered him down, call those 
fellows fools. 


Aye, fools, ’ he used to jeer. " Blind 1 Do you think 
bparlmgton cares for you? You say he's helped Thameside 
bouth. Perhaps he has. But he’s helped himself, too. And out 
ot your pockets. You can’t deny that—though you’d like to. 
bparlington came here a poor man. And what is he now ? A 
capitalist. You know that. Yes, you, sir I How much did he 
8*1 yo u to try and break up this meeting ? ” 

° d third week, when Sparlington, beginning to visualize 
the possibility of defeat, summoned his toughs; and Rose— 

™, A g a reluctant permission from Masterson—summoned the 
younger members of the Fellowship, meetings actually were 

heloera Millward ' alon g with all other women- 

rfhnS^ mcluded : found herself banished from the fight. 
It hurt her—more than a little— that she should be banned 
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from the fight; and on the Saturday when Carmelite House—to 
its everlasting credit—gave all Fleet Street the Apfelbaum letter, 
she telephoned Beneforth to his bare little office above the 
Constitutional Club; succeeding—on the Monday when the 
Socialists, hoist with their own petard, tried to whitewash their 
communistic allies—in returning to duty. 

There were riots in Thameside South that day, stone-throw¬ 
ing and the drawing of razors and the hoarse growlings of the 
alien mob. And behind the alien mob, egging them on—while 
washing his hands of their deeds—stood Sparlington. Yet that 
day—for the first time—Mary Millward realized the possibility 
of Masterson’s success. For that day, to each of Masterson s 
meetings, came the unconverted ; rough men in mufflers ; men 
with silver-badges of honourable service, cripples whom bpar- 
lington and the likes of Sparlington were seeking to betray. 

All uncertain were these men, all wavering, all amazed. A 
in their amazement they turned—as is their hablt—to t 1 “ e 
whom they knew-with that instinctive final know edge of good 
and evil which is the only hope for democracy-to be honest 
sympathetic, understanding of their view-point to the man who 
recognized that they cared, as much as he, for all that they k 
of England, for the Borough Bridge High Sheet greasy 
lights and the warm saloon-bar round the corner, and 
cfrs and the green-grocers' shops, and the picture-houses where 
thev sat with their girls, and even for those miserable rabbit- 
hutches in which they and their fathers before themhad beenj»rn. 

" He says it's a forgery,' mumbled these men par® 
ton says this 'ere letter's a forgery. W e don t all 
politics, sir. But we don't 'old with revolution nei £“- and „ 
know you're a gentleman, we know you 11 tell us the trutn 

§5 

Answering such questioners tellrng ^ 

knowledge—how the published let ^ , aRa inst those 

one tiny link in the long chain of secre | e ^ they 

who were seeking to destroy the countt y fantasy ; 

- these 

MeD And%om V eth^ m of U tbat f-tiy. also, Mary MUlward under- 
stood. 
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“ Adrian, do you really think he's going to win ? " 

“ My dear, I may be a Hebrew ; but that’s no reason why you 
should expect me to be a prophet." 

It was the eve of the poll; and Rose, standing with Irene by 
the tumbledown fireplace in Beneforth’s bare little office, as 
fagged out as the rest of Masterson’s helpers. 

“ What the dickens made you come down ? " he went on. 
“You know the orders." 

“ Oh, damn orders." Irene peeled off her blue leather motor- 
coat. “ Anybody would think you were fighting a war—not an 
election.” 

“ Well—it’s been pretty war-like the last three days." 

“ Then why is Miss Millward allowed to come down ? " 

“ Ask Beneforth ! " 

Adrian Rose, kicking at the fire with one muddy boot, fell 
silent. Irene’s last question, Irene’s obvious ill-temper, the 
unexpectedness of her appearance (she had driven down at six 
o clock of a rainy night in her new two-seater) told their own tale. 

Jealous I ’’ decided Rose—his mind taking a little rest from 
politics to puzzle itself (not for the first time) over the problem of 
his friend s marriage. “ That’s interesting. I always imagined 
she mamed John for his money." 

Meanwhile, Irene, as she wandered up and down the office— 
scrutinizing now the electors’ chart pinned to the dirty wall, 
now the posters, and now the various documents on desk and 
typewriter table—was working herself into a fine state. 

«. for your thou § hts . m y dear," said Rose suddenly. 

I hey re worth more than that." 

“I’ve no doubt. But why not take them home ? ” 

* spring—more or less amicably—when Bene- 

tortn and Adamson came into the room. Beneforth—it amused 
Rose to observe that Irene did not mention Mary Millward to him 

also made his protest at her appearance. 

I hameside South is all stirred up, Mrs. Masterson " went 

m 
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on Beneforth. “ The Reds are getting it in the neck—and they 
know it. Sparlington’s having his final rally at the Baths— 
and that always means trouble.” 

" And our final rally ? ” asked Irene. 

“ Were holding three.” Adamson spoke. “ One at the 
Obelisk. One at the Market. And one in the Mission Hall.” 
” Then I shall go to all three.” 

Silence followed; and to that silence, there entered John. 
John’s face—Irene saw instantly—was lined with fatigue. 
Like Adrian’s, his boots were muddy. The old overcoat, the 
old billycock hat he wore, made him look like an ungainly tramp. 
And seeing him thus, her angry mind recalled their first encounter 
in Piccadilly. So this was the cave-man— up-to-date. 

" My dear,” he said ; " what brings you down ? ” 

The endearment, the slight huskiness which overmuch open- 
air speaking had put into his voice, soothed her a little ; made her, 

for the moment, submissive to his will. „ , 

“ Adrian’s so angry with me, John, she began. ) our 
not, are you ? You won't insist on sending me home? 

“ Well ”—his big mouth forced a smile— you needn t go to 

a few^minutes^t ^ gQ at all j want to come to one of 
your meetings.” 

“ I'd much rather you didn t. * 

Alone, she would have argued with him ; but the P res 5" c 

the three other men restrained her ; and * fter a ^ hl ‘ e D ^, in „ 
his sense of comedy still uppermost-heard her say Darlmg^ 
you look horribly tired. Oughtn't you to rest ? Oughtn t you 

to have something to eat ? ” 

"I’m going to,” said Masterson. 

“ And may I come with you ? ” 

«* of course It's only in the next room. ..j 

Following her husband into that next room-a big vrnti^. 
badly-lit apartment, unfurnished except for a few cha , g 
stove and a long table running down its centre 
while he munched his few sandwiches and drank his glass 

Irene’s mood was still submissive. „ r hinder j n g him 

i'ir st* —■« - 11 

bothered with women. 

" A man, when he's at his work, doesn't want to be bothered 
with women ! ” 
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All the rest of the short while they spent together those 
words seemed to clarify Irene’s entire issue. Supposing John 
won this Election ? 

“ You won’t be needed then," answered her imagination. 
“ And even if you are, you won’t be his main need.” 

And presently—after she had persuaded him to let her attend 
the Mission Hall meeting, after he had given her his kiss and gone 
off with Rose down the dim staircase to the Obelisk—her imagina¬ 
tion began a new series of questions. Did John really need her 
at all ? Wasn’t he altogether too unsophisticated to understand 
a really truly modem woman ? Wouldn't he have been happier 
with an older-fashioned wife ? Say with Mary Millward ? 

But the thought of Mary Millward brought back all her rage ; 
and after a while—back in Beneforth’s office, with only Beneforth’s 
Mr. Ulick, a suave young political understrapper who cultivated 
a tooth-brushed moustache and the Oxford manner, for her 
companion—she caught herself wishing, harder than she had ever 
wished anything before, that John should not succeed. 

“ I don’t want him in Parliament,” she decided. " I want him 
home—with me.” 

So deciding, she drifted into conversation with Ulick, who— 
as she had known ever since she first set eyes on him—was of the 
impressionable type. The young man’s conversation, and his 
obvious admiration, served to distract thought. 

" Do you think it’s very wrong of me to have come down ? ” 
she smiled. 


I think it’s very brave of you, Mrs. Masterson,” answered 
Ulick ; and the very tone of his voice was a reassurance—sooth¬ 
ing to the nerves—of her power. 

After a sentence or so, she suggested that Ulick should go 
and find Ivor ; and when he agreed, saying, “ Do you know, Mrs. 
Masterson, I always think your brother’s one of the handsomest 
men I know, felt all her vanity thrill at the clumsy compliment 
. delicious creature,” thought Mr. Ulick, as he went to do 
her bidding ; “ and I believe she knew what I was driving at.” 

But by the time he returned to the office—Ivor, according to 
inevitable habit, having been discovered holding forth on his 
pet subject, horse-racing, to a group of local worthies foregathered 
glass in hand, about the Club-room fire—the delicious creature] 

mt cu her motor - coa t> seemed to have forgotten his 
existence. She went out of the room—” all in a flutter,” as he 
described it to himself—without vouchsafing him a smile, without 

“ °?u enng hkn her hand - For Ir ene, once alone, had 
given way to another attack of nerves. 
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“ And do you think,” she asked Ivor as they made their way 
down the staircase, ” that he's going to win ? ” 

” Win I Why, of course he’s going to win. It's a cert." 
” One of your certs ? ” The voice was tart. 

“No. One of the Withers’. I’ve just layed even money-’’ 

“ Oh, have you ? ” 

Brother and sister—wrangling as only brother and sister can 
—came, through an apology for a garden, through an open gate, 
across the greasy pavement, to Irene’s car. A big policeman 
stood by the car ; round him, had gathered a little knot of curious 
urchins. “ Give us a ride, Miss,” called one of these urchins as 
Irene took her wheel ; and another, “ Gam, she won’t give you 

no ride. You ain’t got no vote.” . . 

“ Damned little hooligans,” growled Ivor, climbing in ; tor 

God’s sake, don’t run over one of them.” 

But Irene took no notice ; starting recklessly, cutting in 
between a tram and omnibus, swinging round the first comer 
without troubling to hold out her hand. 


§3 

Half-a-mile from the Mission Hall—in slums where every 
window shewed a Sparlington handbill, and the children on‘he 
pavement spat at them, and waved red handkerchiefs in the 
grubby hands, and sang those obscene songs which obscene men 
and women teach, under the guise of religion, n ‘he Socialist 
Sunday Schools—Irene was still venting her temper on the 
accelerator ; and once they reached the Hall, a PP 1 y ln g her 
wheel brakes too sharply, she skidded against tke kerb. 

“ Nice lousy lot, ain’t they,’ growled a voice from among tn 
little crowd which had scattered before her arrival. Ho 

Bu/ the rest oTth^hobbledehoys raised a cheer as she emerged 

from her coupe ; and the male admiration warmed her, spoke 

he Tv 0 o? C ha a vTng n rked PO the e Cockney at the gate to keep an eye on 
the cZ led herlnder the lamp over the gateway to the dark back 

other Twizened ISS^Z poking as 

say bo to a goose— who were to carry on till John s arrival 
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“ You haven't seen the Fellowship squad,. I suppose ? " 
asked Adamson of Ivor. “ We’re going to need ’em to-night, if 
my information’s correct." 

"The devil we are," remarked a slightly upset Ivor. 
But the arrival of the Fellowship squad—some dozen strong— 
only brought a smile to Irene’s lips. 

" Is there really any chance of a row ? ’’ she asked their leader, 
a determined-looking youth who wore a trench-coat and putties ; 
and when he answered, " If there is, Mrs. Masterson, you can rely 
on us," felt rage vanish in sheer excitement. All said and done 
—if only John wouldn’t take it so horribly seriously—even 
electioneering might be rather fun. 

Presently, from beyond the ante-room, she heard the tinkle 
of a piano ; and presently, following the gray-bearded Adamson 
down yet another passage, she had her first glimpse of the 
Hall. The Hall, seen round the edge of the door which led to 
the platform, shewed the usual gas-lights, the usual pack of 
serried faces. But the main doors had not yet been closed, and 
through them more people kept pouring in. 

" We’ll give 'em another few minutes," decided Adamson. 

After five minutes, the doors closed; the platform-piano 
ceased its tinkling ; and she followed Ivor, Adamson, Beneforth, 
who was taking the chair, and his two speakers into the glare of 
the gas-lights. Once more, cheers greeted her. Once more, 
listening to those cheers, she felt conscious of power. 

Did John, too, want power ? Was that what had made him 
stand for Parliament ? Was she being a little unreasonable, a 
little disloyal, altogether rather a little beast about John ? 
Why was John always so serious ? Rupert hadn’t always been 
serious. Need love always be so serious ? Couldn't it be—every 
now and again—fun ? 

The inconsequent thoughts bothered her ; and after a second 

or so, seeking distraction, she concentrated on the immediate 
scene. 


The immediate scene looked peaceable enough. Two con¬ 
stables were guarding the far doors, by which stood the usual 
crowd of mufflered, collarless unemployed. All along the flag- 
draped walls, all along the cross-benches between, sat orderly 
working-folk, shopkeepers, petty merchants. Here and there, 

;£®, sa £ uuf* of women ' some young, some old. Half way 
down the hall she recognized two people she knew : a thin flapper 

m a hopeless hat, whom she had met during the first week of the 

Election, and a punply youth in an ostentatious tie, who had some 

connection with Beneforth. Nearer still—immediately below the 
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platform—a paunchy red-faced man in a red waistcoat grinned 
at her every time their eyes met. 

Beneforth, upright at the Chairman’s table, had begun to 
speak. The Fellowship leader and his men, concealed from the 
bulk of the audience by the door which led to the platform, were 
listening to him without enthusiasm. 

“ As I said just now,” vociferated Beneforth, “ I’ve been at 
this game fifteen years ; and in that time I’ve seen a good many 
Conservative candidates come to Thameside South ; but I’ve 
never seen a better one—though perhaps I oughtn’t to say so— 
than the man we're going to elect to-morrow.” 

“ I tell you we ain’t going to elect him,” interrupted a voice ; 
and Irene, watching the Fellowship leader, saw him stiffen to 

the alert. # 

“That’s where you make a mistake, my friend,” replied 

Beneforth. “ You wait till to-morrow and you’ll see! ” 

Whereupon, the audience cheered ; the heckler subsided ; the 
Fellowship leader relaxed his vigilance; and Beneforth, en¬ 
couraged by the cheers, gave himself another five minutes. People 
were warming up now. They cheered again, vociferously, when 
the Chairman finished his opening and introduced the lantern- 


jawed barrister. , ; 

The barrister’s speech—suave and unprovocative—fahed to 
hold Irene's attention. Hermind went back to John. Where was 
John now ? On a soap-box ? If so, how ridiculous for John 
How could politics, how could all these people, interest John . 
They had ugly bodies—these people—and childish minds. \\hy 
did they applaud that phrase, " I m not talking about mony 
wages, rm talking about real wages ” ? Why did that absurd 
Voice interrupt, “ 'Ow much do you make, governor . y 

did the whole audience cackle when the barrister answered, 

“ Not nearly as much as I'd like to, young man . 

At last, the barrister came to his peroration. At las then e 

forth rising again, introduced, ‘ Mr. Benjamin Bones 
now abruptfy, L up rose the little wizened person wholooke^ 

as though he couldn’t say bo to a goose, it was apparen ^ 

that the whole temper of the meeting had changed 
ran through it People whispered to one another. 

shuffled on the floor. She saw the fat {£* "? g ianC e 

the "Th 6 e iL't time I spcdc*"*dowrfhere, ’ he began-and his oratory, 
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to Irene’s amazement, was a blend between a fog-horn’s bellow 
and the rasp of a file—” I spoke for Paul Sparlington.” 

“ 'Ear ! 'Ear ! ” from the Voice. 

" That was ten months ago,” went on the speaker, taking no 
notice. “ And may be I’d be speaking for Paul Sparlington now 
—if he hadn’t lied about his visit to Russia.” 

“ Liar yourself.” This time, the interruption came not from 
one voice but from a dozen. You ain’t been to Russia. Russia 
belongs to the workers. Russia's a workers’ Republic.” 

“ Balderdash,” bellowed the fog-horn. " Russia shoots her 
unemployed. A handful of foreign Communists boss Russia. 
And they want to boss us too. What about the Zinovieff letter ? ' ’ 

“ It’s a bloody forgery.” 

“ Then why did MacDonald answer it ? ” 

Ensued disorder: growls and cat-calls from the back of the 
hall; cheers and cries of ” Order ” from the front. Beneforth 
sprang to his feet, rapped the table for silence. As he did so, 
Irene, glancing sideways at the young men of the Fellowship 
squad, saw them throw away the cigarettes they had started to 
smoke. 

The disorder, however, subsided without other intervention 
than the Chairman’s; and for a minute, for two minutes, for 
three minutes the fog-horn, bellowing down all interruption, 
carried on. 

“ Good old lad, this,” whispered Ivor, edging his chair close 
to hers. 

“ Yes. What is he ? ” 

" Used to be a Socialist before he came over to us. Knows 
his job, too. Funny-looking cove, eh ! Wonder where on earth 
he got that frock-coat from.” 

“ Don’t. He’ll hear you.” 

Irene, one finger at her lips, turned to the audience. The 
bulk of the audience—she realized—was with Bones. Once, 
when he rasped out, “ What’s the use of lending good British 
money to bankrupt Russia ? If we’ve got money to spare, let’s 
use it for ourselves,” a tornado of clapping made the very 
flags quiver ; and another time, when he bawled, “ We Britishers 
can manage our own business, we don’t want any interference 

u 0I j f° r ?igners,” a bunch of John’s supporters, 

headed by the man in the red waistcoat, chorused, “ That’s the 
stufi to give ’em. That’s the stuff for Bolshies.” 

But at that, cat-calls recommenced ; and presently up rose 
a pale person in one of the last rows. 

I want to know——” shouted the pale person. 
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“ Order,” shouted the bulk of the audience. 

” Let ’im ask ’is question,” howled the Voice. 

Beneforth rose now, hammering on his table. But the pale 
person refused to subside. '* I want to know-” he repeated. 

“ And I want you to shut up,” vociferated Beneforth. 

Came more cat-calls; an incomprehensible bellow from Bones. 
Then, looking towards the doorway, Irene caught a glimpse of the 
Fellowship leader. The Fellowship leader was signalling his men 
to be ready. 

“ Is there really going to be a fight,” she wondered . . . and, 
even while she w r as so wondering, Beneforth renewed his 
table-hammering; Bones rasped above the din, “ Throw 
that damned alien out ”; a woman tore a Union Jack 
from the wall and waved it above her head ; the pale person 
whipped a red handkerchief from his pocket; three or four 
stewar ds rose in their place ; the Fellowship leader and his squad 
dashed out headlong round the platform—and the mufflered 
men at the back of the Hall made the concerted rush for which 
the waving of that red handkerchief had been their signal. 

Followed a second’s respite; then-as the squad met that 
concerted rush—pandemonium. Irene saw the Fellowship leader 
reach the pale person, tear the red emblem from him ; saw two 
others of the squad bowled over ; saw the whole audience rise ; 
saw the two constables plunge forward ; saw the main doors burst 
open • saw more capped and mufflered men pour in ; heard the 
thin flapper shriek, " Bert—Bert—for Christ’s sake—the gangs 
’ere ” ; heard the shriek drown in a tumult of oversetting chairs 
and stamping boot-soles and incoherent shouting. > 

“ We’d better get out of this,” said a voice—Ivor s—at her 


ido 

SI As Ivor spoke, as he grasped her by the elbow, she would have 
given worlds to fly. But something—perhaps that rage which 
had been eating into her all through the last weeks-rooted her 

feet ' t No t / ,e she°s I tammered to Ivor. " No , a " d eve ^ V e h '^ the 
was resisting him, the gang broke through to he middle of he 
Hall; and she saw its vanguard reach the pimply youth wUh the 
ostentatious tie; saw the pimply one stoop, whip up a suck. 

saw the stick broken in his hand ; heard, f ™.™ be y° nd f £ e 
doors oolice-whistle after police-whistle shrilling to the nigh . 
" Come on I Don't be a damn fool,” shouted Ivor in her ear. 
?he realized that she was fighting with Ivor; that below 1h^ 
in the middle distance, other people were fighting, figbtmg. 
Z it seemed—for their lives. Everywher. was dust-and through 
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the dust she could see men grappling one another : by the legs, 
by the bodies. Women, too, were grappling one another— 
grappling and screaming. She heard her own voice scream, 
“ Ivor—let me go—let me go." And then, suddenly, out of the 
dust, straight for the platform, came the vanguard of the gang. 

At the sight, every nerve in her seemed to freeze. She was 


aware, no longer resisting him, that Ivor had leaped from the 
platform ; that with him had leaped Beneforth, Adamson, the 
dull barrister, the frock-coated Bones; that they, and the paunchy 
man in the red waistcoat, and half-a-dozen others, were at grips 
—at death-grips as it seemed—with the gang. Then—her nerves 
still frozen—she was aware of help at hand ; of a rush of police 
through the far doorway, and through the near, of Adrian and John. 

Adrian and John came through the near door without haste— 
but without hesitation. Her, neither of them seemed to be 
regarding. Their eyes—John's coldly resolute, Adrian's blazing 
—were on the scrimmage round the platform ; and a second 
later, she watched them go into that scrimmage ; watched 
John grab one man, Rose another; fling them from their 
opponents, fling them to the floor. 

But even as John made for his second man, something bright 
flashed near John’s cheek; she heard Rose shout, “ ’Ware razors ” 
saw Rose’s clenched left crash home on a mufflered chin • and 
heard the dull thud of a body striking the floor-boards, the thin 
tinkle of steel striking on wood. 

A u e n u h i Gh ~ Very curi ously—almost as though every soul in 
the HaU had witnessed, and shuddered at, the incident—there 
followed silence broken only by the harsh breathing of angry men 
and the click of belt-buckles and boot-soles, as the summoned 
constables pressed forward down the crowded gangways. And in 

T. - *" »; 

. Was bendin § over the man whom Adrian 

tmi t r PP i e ^V he J ^ 0r ’ % him, stood Adrian, Adamson Ivor • 

behind hun, a little group of attackers and attacked : 
among them, the Fellowship leader, his face bloody, the picked- 
up razor which she had seen flash at John’s cheek^n his hand 

theter face ' the blood on the face of the Fellowship leader 

precise consciousness of what was happening in the Hall m ° re 
it—^ °S ly c< ® scious of terror. How could she have’borne 

if the tfrfjSEf 1 had been John ' S bl00d ' 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

§ i 


In the mind of John Masterson—as he watched massed con¬ 
stables disperse his final rally at the Mission Hall—was a queer 
conflict of emotions : sorrow for the actual occurrence ; self- 
reproach for his weakness in having let Irene come to this meet¬ 
ing ; doubt of the morrow’s issue ; rage. 

Mainlv however—despite his outward calm rage \ 
dominated. That his own wife should have bee n i" danger fmm 
these hooligans ; that, approaching her where she stood on th< 
nl at form he should see her white to the lips, her hands, her knees 

££ b sskess stftssr? s 

down 7 from the platform and out of the HaU into the an ^ 

as £ sis pg s sa, * >« 

fea His assailant-consciousness regamed-stood at thejar 

end of the ante-room surrounded carried him out of die Hall, 
included the two constables who had earn squa d-leader ; 

Rose, Adamson, Beneforth and the ™ow^p sq^ ^ ]{ 

and making his way into th gP* oa jiid the greasy muffler 
confronting an ill-dressed, 1 - e y , P of ' the hare w hen the 

* J,.'“KLS. ~ «*»■ - *• 

charge." 


Vi* 
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“ An outrage ' ” said Rose. “ An infernal outrage. I saw 
the whole thing.” 

Whereupon one of the constables, notebook in hand, turned 
to Masterson, with a deferential, " I understand, sir, that this 
man attacked you with a razor ; and that had it not been for 
Major ”—with a glance at his book—" for Major Rose’s inter¬ 
vention he might have done you grievous bodily harm.” 

“ That’s correct,” began Masterson—his rage still on him; 
but even as he spoke, his eyes met his assailant’s. His assailant’s 
eyes were no longer as the eyes of the turned hare. They were 
sullen now—sullen and resigned to their fate. In them—it 
seemed to him—he could read all the hopelessness, all the misery, 
of Humblestone Street. 

" Whose fault ? ” he thought. “ His ? Or Sparlington's ? 
Or my father’s ? ” And on the thought, rage left him. Was he, 
John Masterson, triply a millionaire, well fed, warmly clad, to 
charge this miserable fellow with attempted murder, to lock him 
up—possibly for seven years—in a prison ? 

Yet even so, even though his rage had left him, commonsense 
bade him take action against the man. As a citizen, one’s duty 
was to suppress lawlessness. As a citizen, one had no right to 
tolerate any form of crime. 

. Then, before he could think further, the other constable 
gnpping his assailant by the arm, said, “ Thank you, sir—we’ll 
take him round to the Station now. You can charge him 

to-morrow ; and abruptly common humanity sent common- 
sense by the board. 

“ him to the Station if you want to,” said John Master- 
son. But as far as I m concerned, I shall make no charge.” 


§2 

< »-ofif ie ^ llt K e i Ce u e J V ¥ over ' Mast erson’s assailant, mumbling 
gratitude, had shuffled out of the ante-room. From the Hall 

«mie the sound of a few of their supporters singing ‘ God Save the 

trv ^ treet '” said Kose to Beneforth. “ We must 

ry and get this written up for to-morrow.” 

wife and brotier^r^v e ‘ Se dismi ^-had rejoined his 

he told Ivor. •• We’ll go JhR^gers™ ““ tW °- Seater h ° me ’'* 

Iren^-rather to Masterson’s surprise—made no protest at 
the suggestion; only smiled, still waffly, as he took her by the 

P 
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arm and escorted her through the back entrance of the Hall into 
open air. 

In the open air—under a renewing rain-drizzle—the flickering 
gas-lamp over the iron gateway shewed them a black mass of 
people who cheered, ioua and long, as they emerged into view; 
who shouted after them, “ Good luck,” and, “ Nevermind them 
'ooligans/ and, “ You wait till to-morrow,” as Rogers started his 

engine and the Daimler glided for the West. 

But for the moment the cheering left John Masterson cold. 
By the light in the roof of the car, he could see that Irene no 
longer smiled ; that once again fright had her in its grip. 

“ Put out the light, John,” she stammered. ” John—please, 

He did her bidding; and doing so, realized her—for the first 
time in ni; experience—on the verge of tears. And presently, 
he nezro net souomg-hard, ory subs, deep down ir l the: throat 
He put an arm round iter ; tried to comfort tier. But the sobs 
continued ; and he cou.d feel that her body was ail tense, un 

K ^1;iady/' h he'said. “Steady. There's nothing to panic 

ab °She relaxed at that; turned to him ; clung to him. Hold 
me; sue sun, mt cd. sth. sobbing. “Hold me toyom Ctoe. 
Close 1 ' ana as ue ne.u her to u.m , Dainn 0 u-iiin 0 , ) b ? 
have been hmeu. \\ Hat slioii.u 1 have done U you dl been \ 

I cou.uii l nave borne it ii you a been killed. And I want > 

to win. On. i go so w a nt you to win. settled herself 

At last, ner sods ceasea. At jast, si.ent, she s ■ tsee 

in tne crook oi uB arm. Looking aown on her lie cc ^ J j of 

the lashes flutter nke b.ack butterflies against the ma x 

her cheeks ; cou.u just smeu the laint magnolia-perfume 

^“ Only a child,” he thought. ” Only a child. 

thought unmanned him a little ; so mat, tankmen t had 

out of Queen Victoria Street on to me Embankment, n 

almost loi gotten the happenings at the tiau. . , lease d 

But onfe they nude me West End; t S h h ( f se happenings 
herseif, still silent, lrom the crook ol his arm th° s e PF thc 
recahed themselves-very sharpy-to his mind 
W est End ; here, where me meatre-■ i 0 ts and th a £ out 

glittered; here, where big <^ T h ame S ide Souths of 

then- pleasure-businesses, who cared f , e middens 

London ; for those poorer constituencies out of whose tbe 
there might one day sprmg, even as the armies so 
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dragons’ teeth, the ill-fed, ill-educated army of the Revolution, 
that army whose one objective would be loot and women, that 
army whom politicians like Sparlington would first make use of 
—and then disown ? 



And the thought of those poorer constituencies was still 
harassing John Masterson’s mind when—some half-an-hour later 
—he sat alone in his vast dining-room at Carlton House Terrace. 

Irene—more submissive than he had ever known her—had 
yielded to his entreaties and retired to her bed. Belton—their 
new butler—was serving him his supper. Candles glowed on his 
mahogany. A bright log-fire glowed on his hearth. 

“Turtle soup, sir,” said Belton. “Roast partridge, sir. 
Another glass of champagne ? ” 

But the turtle soup, the partridge, the champagne seemed to 
stick in his gullet. And after Belton and the footman had 
left him to his own devices he sat for a long while, listless, his 
eyes fixed on the one unchanged thing in this transformed 
apartment, on the picture of his father that still hung, in that 
incredible gold frame, above the new marble chimneypiece 
between the two new sideboards. 


“ How did you stand it ? ” thought John Masterson, once 
more trying to read the riddle of those queer, half quizzical half 
benevolent eyes. “ How did you stand this life—knowing as 
you must have known, the lives of the people who worked’for 

C l °^ ldn t y° u forese e how, out of those lives, and out of 
the Humblestone Streets you built for your workers, would come 
vice and crime and misery and such material for revolution as 
that poor devil who drew his razor on me to-night ? ” 

., - T ° the eyes of J ohn Masterson’s father—still preserving 

their riddle—seemed to reply, “ I was of a harder age. I and 

my likes made an Empire. What are you making ? Can you 
foresee the consequences of all that you do ? ” J 



CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGH1 

§i 


That night, for the first time since his marriage our friend 
Tohn Masterson, sleeping in his dressing-room, slept badly; and 
next morning, as he breakfasted alone—at a quarter to seven 
his father’s eyes renewed their question, ‘ I and my likes mad 
an Empire. What are you making—you, of this softer, slacker 
cpntimental aee ? ” And the question in his fathers 
eyes was still troubling him when— breaMast over-Ma^ 
MilKvard entered the dining-room, saying, Major Ro ^ was 
on the telephone just now. He thought you m.ght not have 

S6e His s^retary’^paper^handeclTo 1 him^pen, gave an account 
of the fmcas a^theVission Hall; and as he read that account, 

M “!i?^l|Mut e ard’sm.red ked '' Major Rose seemed very 

pleased about ^ So did1 Mr voV' 

te Tlary e MUlwmd e we 3 nt out,Reaving him alone with the ffi 

^nfmttKB-BWREFOS^TO^ 

Win elections, 

^ Just 6 as °he'made to leave t R e bmakfast-taMe, h. w« ^ 

s^CoraC'But TadJe is awake. She demands to see 
you before you depart. . that I’ll come at once.” 

FoUowin^ CoTali^out he re-encountered Mary MUlward, 

^"bother 

•• All right. I shan t be long. 
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Leaving his secretary in the hall, making his way upstairs 
to his wife’s bedroom, John Masterson could not help con¬ 
gratulating himself—as constantly during those last weeks—on 
his secretary’s tremendous zeal. “ The woman’s invaluable,” he 
thought. “ Positively invaluable. Beneforth was quite right 
to put her in charge of the cars.” 

All thought of Mary Millward, however, disappeared at the 
sight of Irene, who, sleepy-eyed among her pillows—her letters 
not yet opened and the cosy still on her silver chocolate-pot— 
stretched out a languid little hand, saying, “ Hallo, bachelor-man. 
Come and kiss me. Come and let me wish you luck before you 
go ” ; and as he took that little languid hand, as he kissed her— 
a little clumsily—on the warm cheeks, on the warm forehead, 
John Masterson’s whole heart went out in gratitude for her 
safety, in utter love of her adorableness. 

“ Better ? ” he asked, after she had released herself from his 
arms. “ Did you sleep ? ” 

“ Like a top.” The little languid hand combed the curls from 
her temples. " And you ? ” 

” Only so-so.” 

” Why ? Were you worried about me?” 

“ I was—a little.” 

His answer seemed to please her. 

“ Was I quite impossible last night ? ” she went on. " Or 
have you forgiven me?” 

At which, he kissed her again. 

“I’m coming down some time after lunch," she told him when 
they parted. Take care of yourself, won’t you, darling? 
Because you really are a very precious man.” 


§2 

“ Take care of yourself, darling. You really are a very 

precious man. y y 

nieht 11 h w big Daim ^ er Rogers had decorated it over¬ 

night, wreathing blue streamers from roof to radiator-cap and 

Enl n n S d a o S n b h e bUJ H ” Ever * , Vo , te for Masterson is a VcdeTor 

Storin' 1 " part of the wmd-screen-was whirling 
TnhnM * constituency, those words echoed and re-echoed in 

mil ? d fi A “ while Adrian Rose Z lZ 
}.? had darted up, five minutes late, in an orange-and-black 

emlin^th^ 6 ^ Ch “ C ? of his election fris thou ht 

th«“Kw^ Mi’n» ee FT d am ? ng her P ui °ws. And all 

rv Millward, silent at his side, was conscious— 
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vividly, and acutely, and heart-rendingly conscious—of a sensa¬ 
tion never before experienced, the sensation of loneliness. 

She tried—puzzled by the very violence of this new sensa¬ 
tion—to analyze it. But the sensation defied analysis, and after 
a while she gave up the struggle, thinking, “lam lonely. What’s 
the use of pretending I’m not ? I ve been lonely ever since father 
died. And I shall go on being lonely—because I’m that sort of 

woman." . 

Then, for no precise reason she could imagine, she began 

thinking about the other sort of woman, the sort of woman who 
was never lonely ; till presently it seemed to her as though that 
other sort of woman were typified—doubly and trebly an 
quadruply typified—in the wife of her employer. 

" He loves her," thought Mary Millward, glancing covertly 
at Masterson’s fine, rugged face. “ Any man would love her. 

An But""from that last half-formulated thought her ^ ho1 '™^ 
shied as a horse from a wayside fire ; and in her mental confusion 
she was more than glad to be drawn into an argumen-by^ Rose 
who-rousing Masterson from his tove-dre^s-had pmnUd ‘ 
the latest Daily Mail poster: the slogan Under g red . 

printed bold over the red emblem of Anarchy and the red 

white-and-blue of the Union Jack. . 

“ That’s the truth,” Rose was saying. _ Isn t it. JMiss Mm 

ward ? And that’s why old John oughtn t to kick at t 

bit of propaganda I did for him last night. 

§3 

It is written in the political history of this our Empire how- 
on the S twenty-ninth d'ay of October, 

British people once more vindicated P the fighter’s 

commonsense. But because, in poll there j s n0 ne ed to 

vision limits itself to his own fighti g , in the 

incorporate more than a fragment of that day s nisio y 

hiS T r o y him 0 o U nc f e n he n reached his constituency, all that day became 

a weariness, petty beyond belief. caf the Union Jack 

At eight-thirty he started m P ^ 0 uj ng stations, 
waving from its hood—on his rs f tl thing( finding 

tad. gitap- 
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Mary Milhvard, standing on the steps of the Constitutional 
Club, a long list in her hand and chauffeurs crowding all about. 
" A goddess of the machines,” Rose called her. And Sparlington, 
too, had machines—horse-drawn or petrol-driven : so that, as 
the day wore on, threateningly to a gray afternoon, it seemed to 
both men as though the entire action were one of transport, as 
though no single voter on their own side or on the other would 
record his vote of his own free will. 

Twelve-thirty saw Masterson making his third tour of the 
polling-stations ; and . ; s time the polling-stations shewed more 
activity. There was a ga j by the Borough Bridge Town Hall— 
and that gang hooted the Union Jack as it went by. But in 
many of the wards little knots of working-men, released from 
their factories, shouted to wish the Conservative candidate 
" Good Luck ” ; and in some, the reports of Beneforth's watchers 
were positively optimistic. “ Never seen anything like it, sir,” 
said one of these. “ Fifty per cent, more than last year. It’s 
the ‘ silent voters,’ I reckon. There was a chap here just now— 
came in a bath-chair—who told me he hadn’t made his cross since 
the seventies.” 

At two, the Conservative candidate returned to the Club. 
His secretary was still standing on the steps—her chauffeurs 
around her. She looked—he thought—a little weary, as she told 
him, “ Mrs. Masterson's here; Upstairs. With Mr. Ulick.” 

Upstairs, in the office, all three telephones were ringing as 
though their bells would never cease. Beneforth sat at one instru¬ 
ment ; Adamson at another; Ulick’s typist at the third. Master- 
son caught scraps of their conversations—“ No. There’s been 
no trouble so far,” " Yes—were hopeful,” " Yes. I asked Miss 
Milhvard—she’s sending to fetch them at five o’clock as he 
greeted his wife. 

“ Poor man,” said his wife, rising from her seat at Ulick's 
table, “ you must be starving/ 1 

It occurred to him that he was starving ; and he let her lead 
him to lunch. 

Lunching, scrappily, on tinned tongue and hunks of bread, he 
was joined by Rose; and presently—to Irene’s surprise—by 
Kose s Isobel, obviously at a fever-pitch of excitement. " I’ve 

„ e £V™ rk,ng in Thameside North,” explained Rose’s Isobel. 

But things are so bad there that they won’t let us go on. You 
never saw such scenes. I believe that nigger’s going to get in. 
He s got gangs everywhere. They’re armed too—and half our 
people are afraid to leave their houses.” 

Later, Mary Milhvard snatched a meal; and later still, Ivor, 
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very affairl, very worried about the weather. “ This damned 
rain,” grumbled Ivor. ” It’ll dish us if it gets any worse.” 

And by four, the rain did get worse : so that Masterson’s last 
tour of his constituency proved something of a fiasco ; and by 
six. Mary Millward, listening to the reports of her wet and weary 
drivers, was envisaging defeat. 

“ Shall I care ? ” thought Mary Millward. " Does it matter ? 
Does anything matter except this horrible feeling that I 'm lonely, 
that I’ve got to go on being lonely—always—because I’m that 
sort of woman ? ” 


§4 

And the other sort of woman—Irene ? 

In her, too, ever since John had kissed her good-bye, had been 

something of loneliness. 

Right through this day, a thousand different fears, a thousand 
different desires, a thousand different jealousies seemed to have 
been at work on her ; right through this day—it seemed to her— 
she had been two utterly different women : the first loyal and 
the second disloyal: the first hoping for John's success the second 
for his failure. For if John failed, then, once again, he would be 

all hers. _ . w 

“ He hasn’t been mine,” thought that second woman in her, 

watching him while they ate—at nine o’clock with the polls 

closed, of the hot meal which the steward had laid for them 

and their helpers in the big ground-floor dining-room ol tn 

dub—” he hasn’t been really mine since that afternoon whe 

he came home with Rupert. He never will be really mine 

again—unless he loses this election.” Yet even so, once 

they had adjourned-all who could squeeze themseJves in 

to pore over the reports in Mr. Ulick s office, the first 

in her could not help sending up a little voiceless prayer for 

1US " U You are an unsporting little beast,’\ thought that hst 

woman in her, when Bencforth, after s ' :ru * u !“ n f‘ h L r a e P 0 s r on ’ 
told Adamson, “ With any luck, we re home and Adam ■ 

a flash of fire in his old eyes, turned to J ohn ’ s n a > "f c ^ e 0 fl 
years I'll have waited for this, Mr. Masterson and if itcome 

- d — * 

in that moment she grew aware—as never bclo 
Millward’s beauty. 
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To-night, something seemed to have humanized, to have 
vitalized that beauty. Work-worn, weary-eyed, unfashionable 
in her every-day clothes, her husband’s secretary radiated 
nevertheless—or so it appeared to Irene—an aura of magnetism, 
an aura of sex. And, conscious of that aura, there fell upon her 
yet another jealousy—a jealousy so violent that, compared with 
it, all others in her young experience were tame. 

Suddenly, she found herself hating this Mary MiUward ; 
hating her for her efficiency, for her mental poise, for the very 
way she did her long hair and the very way she carried her tall 
body—but, above all else, for her usefulness to John. Suddenly, 
she felt that she must rid herself of this Mary MUlward, drive her 
out of her life—and out of the life of John. 

And that mood of complete sex-resentment was still Irene 
Masterson’s as her Lanchester, Palethorpe at its wheel, John 
silent at her side, drew up—after five minutes’ scurry through the 
storm-splashed night—outside the Borough Bridge Town Hall. 


§5 

Outside the Town Hall, despite the rain, crowds waited. 
Union Jacks and red flags were waving under the big opal lamps. 
Cheers sounded as the candidate and his wife emerged from their 
car. A few hisses followed them as they went up the steps. 
Just inside the big portico, stood Ulick and Beneforth. 

“ See you when it’s all over,” said Masterson to Irene. 

He handed her over to Ulick; and disappeared, Beneforth 
following, through oak doors, guarded by constables, into gloom. 

This way, Mrs. Masterson,” purred the impressionable 
Ulick; leading on, through more gloom, to the foot of a marble- 
balustered staircase, and up it till they reached a long gallery. 

The impressionable one found her a seat; and looking down 
over a wooden rail, Irene saw a big bare chamber ; at one end of 
which green-shaded lamps shewed some twenty or thirty girls 
and a couple of men seated behind a breastwork of tables. 
Directly opposite her was a huge white-faced clock. At the other 
end of the chamber, a queer person in blackest broadcloth 

0Ve f, a number of bi § zinc boxes ; and in the 
middie of it weU separated from one another, stood John 

1 litTl! '^\ B Tl 0rth ' and S P arlil 'g ton talking with his agent, 
tension d ~ headed P^ 011 . eye-glassed and obviously at high 

tn. rL hat S the Returning Officer,” explained Ulick, indicating 
the person in broadcloth, " He's breaking the seals of the 
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ballot-boxes. When he’s done that, he’ll carry the voting papers 
to those girls and they'll start counting. They do the papers up 
in bundles of a hundred." 

“ Fifty," corrected Rose, taking the seat at Irene’s other 
side. “ What do you think of Comrade Paul ? ” 

So far—absorbed with more intimate sensations—Irene had 
taken scant interest in the proceedings ; but, as Rose spoke, 
Sparlington happened to glance up at them; and, surveying 

him, she experienced surprise. 

Always, from Adrian s talk and John’s speeches, she had 
imagined this man to be the typical revolutionary, wild-eyed, 
black-bearded, uncouth and unkempt. Instead, she saw a typical 
Nonconformist, sleek, silvery-headed, pale of clean-shaven cheek, 
watery of gray eye ; who sported a white moustache, a portly- 
pompous figure, and a gold ring in the red tie which circled his 
high-collared, slightly swollen neck. Sparlington s clothes- 
though a trifle old-fashioned—were distinctly smarter than 
John’s ; and when he coughed—which he did all the while the 
Returning Officer was at his seal-breaking—he covered the cough 
by pressing a very expensive silk handkerchief to his mout . 
“Wish it’d choke him," went on Rose amiably. 
Meanwhile, all about them, other people were coughing, 
and presently Irene became aware that every seat m ihe&W 
was now occupied. Behind her, she could hear the constant 
scrape of boot-soles, the constant chatter of women. Lookfflg 
along the rail, she saw Mary Millward talking with Roses 
Isobel—and again, sheer sex-resentment wiped out every 

0th Th S e e n S Rosr whispered, " They're off " ; and abruptly her 

mi th C e°oo e keddown 0 a n ga J in hn The zinc ballot-boxes were emptying 
one by one At°the breastwork of tables, under the green-shad^ 
lamps! the girls, supervised by their two foremen had begin 
the counting. The counting seemed vastly C °™P‘ 

Beneforth and Sparlington's red-headed little man w th ^ 

glasses had moved close to the tables. T jirv^ds separating 

ss, a a 

the voting papers into ounaies , «-» 

bundles in two piles on the centre table. 
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“ One pile’s ours,” explained Ulick. " One’s his.” 

“ Ours is on the right,” said Rose. 

All about her, in the gallery, she sensed excitement. The pile 
on the right—she could see—was very slightly larger than the pile 
on the left. “ He's going to win,” she thought. " John’s 
going to win. I’m going to lose him.” And at that the count¬ 
ing fingers of the girls seemed pregnant—pregnant with her own 
destiny. 

Presently, first one girl and then another rose from the tables. 
She realized that there must be some query about the votes; 
saw the girls speak with the foremen, the foremen with the 
Returning Officer, the Retnrning Officer with the two agents, 
with Sparlington and John. Sparlington appeared angry, John 
doubtful. She heard Sparlington’s red-headed agent say, " But, 
damn it, man, you can’t throw out a whole ward ! ” 

The Returning Officer’s answer, she could not catch ; but she 
saw Beneforth smile as he gave his ruling. 

“ Bit of luck, that,” announced Ulick. “ He’s barred the 
lot.” 

The girls sat down again ; continued with their counting. 
She looked at Sparlington. Sparlington’s face was a study in 
rage ; his thick lips worked, his stubby-fingered hands quivered 
at his sides. In the gallery, excitement mounted. Women had 
ceased their chatter. Hardly a boot-sole scraped on the boards. 
From outside, muffled through the thick walls, she could just 
hear the occasional hoot of a car, the occasional rumble of a tram. 
" Do I really want John to lose ? ” she asked herself. " Do I 
really want that horrible man to beat my John ? ” 

She looked at the clock. The clock-hands pointed to eleven. 

Below her, wrangles had subsided. The piles of voting-papers 

on the centre table seemed more or less equal. M Neck and neck 

so far, whispered Rose, his voice hoarse, his breath hot at her 
ear. 


T , ^ of an hour passed, half-an-hour, forty minutes. 

1 hen John s pile seemed to swell; and Rose whispered, ” We’re 
leadmg. You’ll be an M.P.’s wife yet.” 

The words excited her. She could feel her hands, her knees, 

her whole body begin to tremble. Suddenly, she wanted John 
to win ; prayed her hardest for him to win. 

Five minutes more 1 And John still leading. The scene 
tbIt f dark ~ da f ke J• F °g crept into the Hall; and through 

Wbv rf 11 Mn>f a ^° nly J 0hn ; Dear John J How calm he was. 
Why couldn t Adrian be calm ? 

Adrian was whispering again, ” We’ve almost done it. By 
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God, I believe we have done it. Another five hundred. That 
must be fifteen hundred—no, two thousand ahead.” 

The fog cleared ; and she found herself watching Sparling- 
ton. Sparlington’s face had gone gray—a queer ashy gray. 
He was coughing again—into that expensive handkerchief. 
Why must Sparlington cough ! How she hated Sparlington. 
How she wanted John to win. And John was going to win. 

She glanced at the clock again. One minute to midnight! 
Would this business never end ; would it never, never end ? 


Midnight 1 _ 

And now, all on a sudden, Irene realized that Rose, UlicK, 
all the little group of John’s supporters behind her chair had 
given way to doubt. 

" What’s happening, Adrian ? ” she whispered. Mr. UlicK, 

I want to know what’s happening.” . 

But neither Ulick nor Adrian seemed to hear. I heir eyes 
were on the centre table; and following the direction of their 
eyes she saw the pile of Sparlington's bundles mount under the 
foreman's hand. Sparlington had approached that centre table. 
He had stopped coughing. His cheeks seemed to have: regam 

a little of their colour. The semblance of a s j lf ; satl ,f e i s ™ d 
flickered under his moustache. The green-shaded lights shewed 
her that the other tables were emptying. And presently Adn 

Sp0 " L^fuap I " said Rose. “It depends on Ward Six.” 

Another five minutes passed-another ten. And now, ail ui 
a flash by the very look on Sparlington s face, Irene knew that 
the game was going against John. But John s face gave . | 

sign What a man he was, this John ! How she adored him I 

How she would console him if if . • • f fi npe rs— 

Another minute. Faster worked ;those pregnarnt of 

and faster ; and always, as they emptied them tables, P 
Sparlington's votes on the centre table grew, ^"vas s ^ 
ing—incoherently between clenched teeth All about ne 

heard tense whispers, " S P arlin g ton - Spa t r ‘ 1 r n t fd " S L from their 
And now, all in a flash, the whisperers s ‘ art ^ b r ‘ s ” v g hc re she sat 
seats, pressing forward, craning them 1 beads overh,:rwh ^ ba(J 

by the rail. And now, all in a flash^as . \ i, c ’ r gloved 

another glimpse of Mary Mdlward w c s ° ueeze 

SSfflKK "■ iSrr', ££ »!,«? - * 

“ What can it matter to her? crnrinfT f i own s he felt her 

very^*he” rt^stop^s‘beating^ i’hls'w^^he^end—definitely 
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end. All the girls except one had finished their counting. By the 
centre table stood John, Sparlington, making play with his silk 
handkerchief; the Returning Officer. 

The Returning Officer was talking with his two foremen. The 
Returnng Officer was fingering some loose papers. The Return¬ 
ing Officer had dropped his papers. He was fingering the two 
piles of bundles on the centre table. The last of the girls had 
risen from her work. She was handing a bundle to one of the 
foremen. The foreman was handing the bundle to the Return¬ 
ing Officer. The Returning Officer was looking at Sparlington ; 
touching him on the shoulder. 

She heard Adrian say, “ Damn it! Damn it and blast it. The 
bloody fellow’s beaten us on the post." 



Adrian was still swearing. Mary Millward's hands were still 
clenched on the rail. Even Sparlington’s supporters had scarcely 
started to cheer. But already, in the mind of Irene Masterson, 
was relief. John hadn’t won ! John was hers again—all hers. 
And she must go to him—now. ; 

" Can I go to my husband ? " she asked Ulick. “ Can I go 
downstairs ? " 


“ Well, really . . began Ulick. 

Angry, she brushed the protest, the man himself, aside. 
Angry, she pushed past Rose ; pushed her way through their 
own supporters, through Sparlington’s. The contact with these 
people added to her anger. How dare these people, how dare 
anyone, try to keep her from John ? 

But once she was through the crowd, once she gained the 
doors of the gallery, once she began to make her way down the 
big marble-balustered staircase, her anger subsided. There was 
nothing to be angry about now ; nothing to worry about; no¬ 
thing to do except grasp this happiness the fates had given— 
and, grasping it, console John. 6 

At the foot of the big staircase, she paused, smiling at that 

Th ^ n ' walking quite slowly, inquiring her way first 
hllf ^ l° lterer and then of another, she went on, down some 

“ch a ed d rCn^haX g r h d °° rS ' ** she 

tJS; “J*? e e , nt f ed ' had given Sparlington his hand. 
From^K d r h ®f ded was shaking hands with Beneforth. 

U Xis " ^ Were cheerin 8 the gestures. " How silly 

it all is, she thought, going across the room to John y 
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John’s eyes gladdened as she came across the room; and 

turning from Sparlington, he met her half-way. 

•• Near thing, wasn’t it ? " he said. “ Another couple of 

hundred and I'd have been in. 

“Poor darling’’—Irene spoke low—“aren t you awfully upset. 

“ Well—of course—I’d rather it had gone the other way„ 

Just as I'd rather not have shaken hands with Paul Sparlington. 

“ Then why did you ? " 

“ Custom of the country, my dear. 

John laughed—something of annoyance m the ^ laughter 

“ I'm afraid we shan't be able to get away yet awhile, he went 
on. “ Do you mind ? ” 

She < smiled'upa’t him, laid a hand onihis arm ; .kept Rthere 

all.the whUe he P was talking with Returning Officer with 

Reneforth—all the while they were making their slow way out 

_ f thp pi a ii_all the while they stood under the opal lamps, and 

iliotfc peoplecheered and groaned and hissed and waved flags 
and « rattles and shouted for Sparlington to speak. 

scr , * 

&; y u ;?srh L Svi t h.r 


S25WKS.. - 

eyef T^more John RoomT Eachbme, 

he should 

S,a Then-ail in a moment as it seemed-the thing was over 1 
and John had followed her into her own car. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

§i 


Inside Irene’s own car, all was dark and superlatively comfort¬ 
able. The very upholstery seemed to fondle her; the very whisper 
of the cylinders to re-assure her; to soothe away each doubt, eacli 
fear. This big silent disappointed husband was all hers again ; 
and the mere thought sufficed to warm every flesh-particle of 
her body, every blood-drop in her veins. 

“ Cave-man,” she whispered, snuggling to him. " My poor 
darling cave-man—why couldn’t you have won ? ” 

Can’t win every time,” he answered, in his husky over-used 
voice. It was a pretty good effort, really—knocking his 
majority down like that.” 6 

tj ? a T th u r *” She snu gS led closer, pressing one knee against 
John—you ^5 a sportsman. More of a sportsman 

knew the result” 0U Sh ° Uld haW heard his lan 8 ua g e when we 

“ ol< J Adrian. He worked like a Troian " 

No harder than you did.” 

“No. Possibly not.” 

John iMasterson—biting on his bullet—fell silent ” Does 

w“£,Tf L m 1“ “ k ' d “ —«*• 2s 

“ Bo I°what P aSked al0Ud - “ Do you ' cave ' m an ? ” 

darkntss™ me ' ° f C ° UrSe '" Her e y“ widened at him in the 

" Child—you know I do.” 

‘ Then that’s all right.” 

se^rw^Shad \ T 1 With the P ressure ’ * 

hurt. Alone—he knew—he^rniflH k a little o£ his 
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through the Mile End Road, past Liverpool Street Station ; and 
now, fretted by his silence, Irene spoke again. 

“ Aren’t you hungry ? I am. John—I had a brain-wave 
this morning. Supper in my new boudoir. All alone. Just 

you and I. No servants.” , 

“ That sounds splendid.” With a wrench, Masterson tore 

his mind from its pre-occupations. “ But I say, you won't mmd 

if we stop at the Caxton.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Well I’d like to know how things are going before we turn 


in. 


"All right, darling.” And Irene, in her turn, fell silent, 
thinking, " What’s the use of minding ? Men are like that 
children. We have to wait for them—to wart till they ve done 

Dlavine with their other toys.” 

The thought withdrew her from him; but present > 

divining his need of her—she laid a hand on ^^°" ld ® r ou had 
“Funny, aren’t you?” she said. Haven y 

enoug^eleotmneering for one day ^ a second at the 
C1U Hil answer pleased her; set her blood throbbing. After 

a11 ’Le h y°m d ad: Que^V&SdEto 

lions. Belated newsboys were shouting, electnc signs ^ 6 
peopTewho chared: ands^g! an|waved flags or handkerchiefs. 

SgSi ni‘* w’JVbi.. .h.y •«-“* *“■' 

* h T, SS !h» *"«■,—r 

from Cockspur Street to he C » of t he limousine open 


spree 


• mpn mav get a chance now, sii,” declared 

njzgys. . rxy «•««»“ ^ ->“• *“ “ 

done his bit. 
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“ Easy,” said John. “ We’re not out of the wood yet.” 

Yes, babies—both of them—her husband and her chauffeur I 

§2 


Outside the Caxton, under the gas flare-torches, stood more 
men in sodden top-hats. Through the big windows--as John, 
still with that schoolboy grin on his face, went leaping up the 
steps came crash after crash of frantic cheering. 

“ Does one’s heart good to hear it, madam," said the excited 
Palethorpe. But Palethorpe’s mistress, usually affable enough 
with her servants, vouchsafed him no answer. 

• was still throbbing—throbbing and throbbing 

with the sheer passionate anticipation of John. She wanted 

Inm; wanted him to hold her, close, very close, in his arms : 

wanted to feel his lips, his hands, all his body pressed against 

hers And he—he wanted to know the results of this absurd 
election first! 


The recognition of that fact stung her. Didn't he know 
couldn t he understand—this big stupid man of hers-that 

X e fir,T Cre ,f, Uke T n; that t0 ^ir womanhood 
. a f 1 els „t nowhere ; that neglected, dissatisfied, put in 
thesecond place, they turned inevitably to ... ? 

That last thought shocked her a little—yet would not be 

suppressed. Thinking it, her blood ceased to throb and a 

could S feel C her hands r f pla ^ d the Passionate anticipation. She 

ft 

tapped on "he wind™^?.^ 33151118 that T^tion someone 
Rupert S^arfth W ° f Car; and ' lookin g U P- sh e saw 

well RU HL t_ 1 ? S K inCt toId her—must have supped just a little too 

he swung o^nThe ^ = S ° dld hls “ 

nta^t^;.I’ve 

I don’t believe you°^ sob erf Rupert ™ naged * Sml ' e ' " And 

s i e 0 r u "b-* 

’ Don't do tha?“ t 0 hS^om^ SP ° ke 
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" What—in this rain ? ” 

“ Well ”—again the words seemed to speak themselves— 
“ if you’re very good, you can sit with me till John comes.” 

“ And what’ll John say when he finds me ? ” 

It was the first flirtatious sentence that he—or any man—had 
spoken to her since her marriage ; and just for a second, per¬ 
pending the import of it, Irene hesitated. Then—fury urging— 
she said : " Don’t be a damn fool, Rupert. Get in ! ” 

He got in—rather gingerly, she noticed ; and seating himself 
(her own seat happened to be away from the kerb) left the door 
through which he had entered, open. Palethorpe, jumping down, 
shut it ; and remained standing in the rain. 

“ Cautious person, aren’t you? ” she chaffed. " What are 
you afraid of—me ? ” 

“ Naturally.” His eyes, no longer smiling, stared hard into 
hers. “ I’d be a mug if I weren’t.” 

" Is that meant for a compliment ? ” 

“ Did I ever pay you compliments ? ” 

His question, with its reference to the past, took her alto¬ 
gether aback ; and for a whole minute she could find no answer. 
Her blood was throbbing once more—very strangely. She 
remembered Deauville—the lesson she had taught him then. 
Should she teach him another lesson? Was he still the 
experimentalist ? Or did he really mean that he feared her 
She felt that she must find that out, because . . . Oh, well, 


just because. .. . 

“ No,” she said suddenly, " you never paid me compliments. 

That was one of the reasons why I—why I liked you so much. 

Did you like me ? ” He was still staring at her; and meet¬ 
ing his stare she sensed, quite definitely, that wine had loosened 
some inhibition in him. " I doubt it.^ You don't like anybody 
really, you know. Except yourself ! ” 

" Rupert ! ” 

“ My dear, don't get angry.” 

" I’m not angry.” , 

" You are. And you were—just now—when you made me 

get into this car. I was a blithering idiot to get in—knowing 

you as well as I do. ’ m 

“ You don’t know me a bit. nn __ iblv 

“ D on 't I ? " Suddenly his tone changed. W ell—possiDiy 

I don’t But I know one side of you—and I know myself. 

“ Then ”—her tone, too, changed; became subtly almost 

consciously provocative-" you don't want to be Inends with 

? > » 
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“ Frankly—no ! ” 

“ Why ? " 

“ Can’t you guess ? " 

Again his question took her aback ; again, for a full minute, 
she could find no answer. Then, speaking very slowly, more to 
herself than to him, she said, “It’s going to make things a bit 
difficult—isn’t it—if you’re John's friend and not mine.” 

" Possibly,” he admitted—and even as he made the admission 
both of them, seeing Palethorpe stiffen to attention, grew aware 
of John. 

John—all excited with the news he had heard in the Club— 
came down the big steps three at a time; Rupert, slipping easily 
from his seat, met him mid-way of the pavement; and watching 
them shake hands, hearing Rupert’s purposely loud, “ Well met, 
old man—rotten luck you’re getting pipped like that—I’ve iust 
been telling Irene so,” the woman in the car felt her sense of 
humour come uppermost. 

Somehow the little scene with Rupert had pleased her • 
taken away all her fury against John. After all, one couldn't be 
really furious with John—with dear, stupid, respectable John 1 

§3 

All the same—once he had taken Rupert’s place in the car 
and they were gliding the few yards to their homJ-John Master 
son s political excitement, his words, “ My dear-it's JnviZ 

t0n H t°T they went sid "by-^de^up the°big s^ai*' 

case to her boudoir—a slieht feeling f stair- 

it a vague recrudescence of that rage whic^had^hUled h™* 'kV* 
she waited for him outside the Club Mled her whUe 

But the moment they entered her boudoir that *l,Vhf 
of disappointment vanished. This room-finkhpH ^ ght mg 
more than all, that she had nbnno/ noshed—was all, and 

refracting mellow gold from the groined stone'of 
he mellow cedar of the wall-panels * thelnl?^ f fi h CeiIm S to 
ling on its brown-stone hearth • ♦k* i“ e , gs anc * crack- 

music-dais; tb?deep oXe^e vet of pian0 0n its 

toned to a nicety with the 8 oraneefanrt f h7 u iJ la , nglngs that 

deep chairs and sofas ; its clipped^aste'K 
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nerie whose pattern could be almost felt under her thin-shod feet; 
its golden vases with their wealth of golden-brown chrysanthe¬ 
mums ; its few intimate photographs and its few ivory orna¬ 
ments and its many vari-coloured cushions; even the little 
supper-table which Belton, following her orders, had set out 
between the music-dais and the fire—all these were as caresses, as 
a lover’s caresses, to her over-wrought nerves. 

“ It is a dream, isn’t it ? ” she asked, standing just inside the 
doorway. “ You are pleased with it ? You are pleased with 

me for having ordered supper here ? ” 

“ Rather i ” answered Masterson in that husky, over-used 


voice. 

“ Then kiss me." , . _ , , , 

He kissed her—as was his habit—on the right cheek; and 

after that they went upstairs together, slowly, to get tidy for 
their meal. Leaving him at the door of his dressing-room, she 
re-experienced—just for a moment—heart-misgiving, foreknow¬ 
ledge oT disaster " He should have kissed my lips ' she 
thought "not just my cheek.” And with that thought 
there 8 came to her—very vaguely as she let herself into their big 

vieux-rose bedchamber—another. Supposing-supposing she 
were married to Rupert and not to John . , . 

The bedroom, however—in the same way the , . b ° u f flnnr 
soothed her. Here, too—from the pale rugs on the shining[floor 
to the faint blue painted clouds on the high ceiling— everything 

CoraH^also following her ordered la.d out a new tea- 
r - bed^’^She'sUpped* off herday-irock*; 

fa^ and ams ^thTavender-water in the adjoining bathroom 

required herself; changed her stockings ; thrust her feet into 
p4le slipped ; called to John that she was ready, and made her 

way back to■the ette she settIed herself to wait for 

ine iiiiuw „ „ she faad ac q U1 red in Deauville—a little 

One of th . ta ji ec j i n a gold cloak with wide gold silk 

Chinese Mandar ' • P ® d t t j, e {ar end of the sofa ; and presently, 
trousers—-sat grotesquely ^ smokcd shc drcw this plaything 

discarding her c 8 . knee and sta rted to caress it. As she 

d^dsofher bps unpursed ; and aiter a while-her sensitive fingers 
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finding an almost hypnotic pleasure in their self-imposed task— 
she began to whisper. 

“ You’re like a baby,” she whispered, fondling the queer waxen 
face, the jointed limbs under the silk. “ Like a little Chinese 
baby. Do you think I ought to let myself have a real baby ? 
Would it be nice if I let myself have a real man-baby—a little 
John ? ” 

But at that, her lips pursed again ; her whispering ceased ; and 
the semblance of a frown cut its triangle on her smooth fore¬ 
head. Perturbed, she put the dollie away. She—Irene Master- 
son didn t want babies. Babies would spoil everything; 
would only come between her and John. 

J°h n /” she thought as he entered, quietly after his 
habit I don't want anyone, I don't want anything, except 

He, too she saw—had made something of a toilet, changing 
ms coat and waistcoat for a frogged silk smoking-jacket, his 
muddy boots for patent leather house-shoes. The trifling atten- 
Uon^ pleased her, seemed to give a touch of intimacy to their 

" Such a time you’ve been,” she said, smiling on him. " But 
111 forgive you, if you’ll open the fizz.” 

» e t ° ok gold-foiled bottle from its silver cooler; and 

fromhfrLr^i 1 ? let a dr0 P or two of the silver froth spill 
in II ?l h \° her Savonner ie carpet. She dipped a finger 

« ^ey sea^d ‘them* behind his ri E ht 

me, "is it? " F 1UCk ’ ShC Sa ‘ d ; and then ' " That ' s not horrid of 
laggax^^No H W*'" aS they tried t0 foUow hers - ®*™ d 

you ? ^ eU ~ you haven,t had much luck in your politics, have 
" No - 1 suppose not.” 

apprai^nS £ ££ 5t2 ^ 

d 4: 

I Ukepdi£ d 'joto." In m ° re ^tt^oneb'lLfTon't think 
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“ Nobody could like ’em ! ” He poured a little more wine; 
smiled at her over the rim of his glass. “ But a chap’s got to do 
his duty.” 

** Was that the only reason why you stood ? ” 

“ Of course.” 

His tone baffled her ; seemed to tie her tongue. Silent, she 
offered him more food ; and as they both ate, resumed her 
watching of him. " He loves me,” she thought; “ but after his 
own fashion. He loves me; but he doesn’t understand. In love, 
we’re still strangers to one another. But we mustn’t go on being 
strangers to one another, because . . because one day, if we 
do, I shall fall out of love with him . . . like Cynthie inth Torm 
And sharply, as those thoughts traversed her mind, she remem¬ 
bered Rupert’s, “ I know one side of you—and I know myself 
Yes! Rupert was right in that. He did know one side of he . 

And John didn’t. Because John wasn t like Rupert. Do I 
want him to be ? ” she asked herself. con _ 

The mental questions brought more memories-a^ecr con 

fusion of them. Still watching John, she began to. se^-t .rough 
him as it were—a medley of pictures ; ; and behind each picture, 
quaintly distorted, a curious torch-shaped scarlet lig 
memory insisted to have been in Rupert s room at he ^bany. 
" But it wasn’t,” she kept telling memory. There was 0 y 
one light—the little round alabaster one, on the little ta y 

the To r drive away the pictures, she made John ponr her another 
fu n glass of wine ; but the wine, though it dimmed the pictures, 

X- £'T... 

the pictures veuisted. »d «■» ~ 

“'joK.d 

Rising, she went over to him., P_ asked _ an d again, as in her 

Me t’X«. X’™* 

“ Jealous ? Good Lord, no. 

“ But you ought to be.” 

■' Because people who aren’t jealous, aren’t really in love.” 

“ I can’t see that.” 
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" Can't you ? ” The contact of her smooth arm against his 
rugged cheek had fired her to a sudden recklessness ; and in her 
recklessness she drew him up from the table, drew him down 
beside her on the deep cushioned settee. “ Can’t you, John ? 
Can’t you understand that I'm jealous—all the time— of you? ” 

“ But you mustn’t be.” As always, he took her seriously. 

“ Why ever not ? ” 

“ Because love's the very opposite of jealousy. Because it's 
only when one doesn’t love that one doesn’t trust.” 

“ Darling! ” 

The simplicity of his answer had thrilled her ; and for quite 
a while she sat very silent, motionless, almost as a cat sits, her 
limbs relaxed, her lips closed, her green eyes staring now at him, 
now at the little grotesque Mandarin. It seemed to her that the 
Mandarin smiled at her, Orientally, from under its painted 
brows. “ Aren't you glad/' smiled the Mandarin, perched on his 
big black cushion, aren’t you terribly glad to have married that 
sort of a man ? ” And yet, was any man really that sort of a 
man ? Was any man really to be trusted—with other women 
—with women, for instance, whose emotions pulled the very 
blood from their faces at the mere anticipation of his political 


And on that—seeing, once again, her picture of Mary Millward 
and of the curious torch-shaped scarlet light-there came to Irene 

c ° nvictlon - reasonless perhaps but very definite, 

Md ward woman must be in love, either consciously o^ 
unconsciously, with John. J 

AV# J he con Yj ctlon ; curiously enough, did not surprise ; did not 

her ' 11 ' vas as though she had always known this 
'' And' I mTJ t ‘ le . need ° f being on her guard against it. 

mustn't £t t! ° n ° n my guard '” she told herself - “ I 

began to speak ^ ' '' Then, still motionless, she 

ment^of ours" ‘1/re‘n g ’ she b , egan ' " about this establish- 

we've'got'forty servants 1 ? ' ratber awfa1 ' it ? Do you know 

“ AtuT “ that ? ”, The words were absent-minded, 
hand lavine itm ^ ^ She moved now > stretching out a 

youagree that i^Zny l at M “ gh ' 

support is T But m iTn'I‘f le K Was stm absent-minded. “ I 

sid| with all this unemployment—““ d ° less ‘ Be ‘ 

Oh, there s no unemployment among that class.” 
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She broke off there, wondering how best to reach her purpose; 
and to John Masterson it seemed—just for one infinitesimal 
moment—as though the tiny hand on his arm were trembling. 
" Are the servants worrying her ? " he thought. “ Is that why 
she wants some of them to go ? ” 

But when she next spoke he could detect no trace of worry 

in the calm voice. 

“ I’m going to cut down,” she said resolutely. “ Belton 
really doesn’t need four footmen. Any more than Alphonse needs 
three vegetable maids. I don’t think we want a chef at all. A 
cook would be far better. And then I could do the house¬ 
keeping—the books and all that—myself.” 

“Really?” 

“ Yes. Really.” She smiled at him, wide-eyed, innocent 

—to his unseeing eyes—as any kitten. “ You see, I m tired of 

being a useless little person, John—tired of being only a spender. 

However rich we are, it’s no good wasting money, is it ? 

” Naturally not.” . , , , . . , 

“ And you”—for another infinitesimal second he imagined 

that her hand must be trembling-” you oughtn’t to waste money 

either. If I do take on the housekeeping, you—you won t need 

three secretaries.” 


You mean 
I mean 


t f 


- i mean —the hand was trembling now, and the voice a 
good semitone above its normal-” I mean that you won t need 

MlS Irene,"her 1 piece spoken, withdrew her hand ; and subsided 
again, cat-like, among her deep cushions. Eyeing f h a e s r l 
Masterson was conscious of no emotion save the purest as 
mimt Didn't this child-wife of his understand that he only 
employed Lonsdale as a ledger-clerk, Ivor only as a family'<££■ 
Or had she taken a spite against Mary Millward-*^be had l taken 
a spite against Parker, against Ellison, against various'oth<:rs 
his old pre-marriage staff ? ” But that's quite impossible, he 

th °”WeU” she prompted. “ Well ? Don't you think I'm 


ngh She looked so lovely, so entirely guileless as she lay there 
ing, she would forget ? Trene’s wav * and the weak 
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to be quite frank with her, “ I’m afraid I don’t. Miss Millward's 
absolutely invaluable.’' 

Silence followed; and in that silence Irene grew aware, bitingly, 

of hatred. " Invaluable ! ” she thought. “ Invaluable I How 

dare he use that word! No woman ought to be invaluable to 

him except me." And so thinking she remembered how, at 

their very first meeting, practically in their very first conversa- 

lon he had spoken about this woman, spoken of her almost as one 
peaks of a fnend. 

" Nobody’s absolutely invaluable," she said at last ; and fell 

silent again, striving—as she had never before striven—for self- 
control. 

■ " N atural jy." Masterson smiled one of his slowest, most 

irritating smiles The world couldn’t go on if they were." 

„ lhen w «y do you say Miss Millward is ? ” 

“ Fi^uradvelyT^ ^ $Peaking ^ rativel y ” 

th t f, hlrd time s il ence len gfhened between them. Then— 
honesty still urging—Masterson started to explain. Ivor was 

muS ° f g ?° d fellows explained Masterson—but, of course he 

been engaged* toT 8 ® ngS T hiS ° Wn ‘ And LonsdaJe hadn’t 
been engaged to do correspondence. He, reallv was Carfax’*; 

other jo A bs d ^ Mdl^rd lid^ots of 

What jobs ? " interrupted Irene. 

^ ed ~ ta , ke tkl s political business." 

But that s over." 

Anti then there’s Humblestone Street." 
can t Mr. Aubreystone attend to that ? " 

Only to one side of it-the actual building " 

out. All\“ew n t dle n rage r h h a e t r red U hah 0n H heard the ex P lanation 

emotions were seething in her^ All t h ^h u S< T ely undcrst °°d 
tions-instinct told he? to be on he 1 whdo-despite the emo- 

fmd out,” she kepi refine to h 8 u ,'. t 1 mustn,t let hi ™ 
dream why I want th e P womL to g^' 1 mUStn t eVen let him 

travagance at all, ^QuitS apart^fromrt! W >f d re f lly isn t an ex “ 
her work, she’s a necessity.* the housekee Ping side of 

appeared so tnal tha^for'm^y^m^ 116 ' his whole attitude 
spoken Irene had to aver* h sec onds after he had 

the truth. Sways be£ re lest he should *e 

whimsy. Always befor^4 d al^Sut* 0 .^ ffc‘ 
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she had got her own way. Wasn’t she to have her own way 
now ? 

" If he loves me/' went on her thoughts, " if he loves me, I 
can make him yield." 

Yet even so. she could not bring herself to face him ; and 
when, finally, she did speak, her eyes were still averted, on the 
Mandarin’s face and not on his. It seemed to her that the Man¬ 
darin was grinning at her, Orientally, as she began to speak. 

“ John," she began—and the word was forced, a choke of 
sheer fury in her working throat; “ John—listen to me. I ve—- 
I've got nothing against Miss Millward. I—I like her. But I 
don’t want you to keep her. She—she can t really be a necessity. 
Nobody is. You—you said so yourself. Just now John— 
listen. If you must have somebody besides Ivor—I d, I d be 
silly to object. Only— only don’t let it be Miss Millward, because 

—because ..." , , . , 

But on that, before she could force another word to her lips, 

John Masterson had risen from her; and as he rose she was 
aware, dashingly, of annoyance in him, of a stubbornness th 
matched—and over-matched her own, f - . 

" You’re being unreasonable," he said. " An< *X ou !? 
to do something that isn't fair. I can t do anything that isn t 

fair ~You n don^mean*"—her eyes, wrenching thernsdves from 
the Mandarin, darted one covert glance up to his- that yo 
can’t. You mean that you won t. 

ThirtTm^'his word-every instinct told her-^s final ; 
and mentally repeating it as she, too, rose, so that they ****° ble 
another not a yard separating them, by the untidy supp* 

,n front of the simmering fire, she could have struck him with her 

Cle Toinfgh h rshe had planned to console this man-to give h«- 

how she was noTthechildb^^^^j^iheToTeTu's? in him 

particle of flesh in her body, ever J •{*_ f or him • craving to 
had been throbbing for thiss man.craving ^him 

know itself love-satiate a ^*P e S And now— now the flesh, 

^v^ “ • • * 


me 
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because of this other woman, because of this one thing he had 
denied. 

“ Love ? ” she thought. “ What does he know of love ? He, 
with his talk of fairness. He, with his, ‘ Precisely.' He, with 
his denial.” 

And even while those thoughts were chill in her brain, he 
said, making a movement towards her, stooping to kiss her on 
the right cheek, “ I’ve had a pretty long day, Irene. And I’ve 
got a bit of a headache. You won’t mind—will you ?—if I 
turn in.” 


§4 

He had kissed her—and somehow she had borne with his 

ku 6 ' u He had gone from her — and somehow she had borne 
that he should go. She remembered how, as the cedar door closed 
under his steady hand, she had wanted to scream after him, 
Come^ back, John. You shan’t leave me down here. Come 
back 1 But every other memory of that last moment had 
been wiped from her mind. 

She was still standing where he had left her ; tense : every 
“ ber * separate misery; between the untidy supper- 
table and the simmering fire. The simmering of the fire fretted 
but could not warm her. Nothing could warm her, nothing 

AH V her°fnn^ 1S u blood - chi11 » her ice-bound veins 

functions seemed to have deserted her. She could only 

S a t n a T e r^f. e , and ***** ab out this room which had once been all, 
and more than all she had planned for her delight. 

There was no delight any more—only misery. She hated this 

i a..as js-“ >•*“<> t 

? : s”4°'£ 

cigarette. 6 FUnging h er m a & 2**^ : Mt herse » a 
dollie. 5 5 match mto the fire, she perceived the 

The Mandarin-dollifc 
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grinning at her. It seemed to her, as she watched him through 
the cigarette smoke, that he knew everything about her; that 
he was glad, disgustingly and Orientally glad, that she should 
have been so discomforted. “ You beast,” she thought. “ You 
nasty yellow-looking beast. How dare you grin ? ” But the 

yellow dollie went on grinning. 

At last—hardly knowing what she did, or what impulses 
moved her to the doing—she flung her half-smoked cigarette 
away ; and, stretching out a hand to grasp the dollie by its loose 
coat, lifted it from its cushion ; lifted it till its slitty eyes were 
level with her own. Her own eyes were wide open—cold- 

purposeful—concentrated as a cat s. 

She began to play with the dollie—cruelly—as a cat plays 
with a bird. The touch of the silk, of the wax limbs under the 
silk, excited her fingers. Her fingers began tearing—tearing 
away the loose coat, the wide trousers, the little black si k boots^ 
Her fingers ripped the coat, the trousers, the little black silk boots 

to shreds \ flunc them on to the fire, b . 

The dollie s limbs were naked now ; and their very nakedness 

enraged her. She knew that she must destroy them-d.^stro> 
all that epicene pink body, all that epicene yellow head. She 

begin plu P ck“ g at the head ; plucked oh the silk cap, the p.g- 

tail ; flung them, too, on to the fire. , , w ed 

Then, with one convulsive movement she * t ^ ed 

body to the simmering wood ; watched the wax me , 
it sLle ; watched it pour down-white and viscous-on her 

Calm again, she lit herself another cigar.ette!. moved horn t^ 

^“he&d^the^m^ l Me occasional table by 
a little alabaster lamp, stood a photograph ° to graph— 

S." 

ated her. So did the hands. . . • 



CHAPTER THIRTY 


§i 

In every man’s and in every woman’s life-story there are periods 
when all consecutive thought-processes seem suspended ; all 
action a mere involuntary reflex of the subconscious mind. 

Such a period—three months all told—now occurs in the 
joint life-stories of John Masterson and his wife, Irene. They 
become, during this time, just automata ; creatures of routine 
creatures unqu^rrelling ; but a couple, not a pair. One can see 
them well, perhaps, as two ships drifting apart over some wide 
sea; better still, as two nations, the one pacific, the other 
secretly arming for war. 

Yet since—though thought may be suspended and action be¬ 
come a mere reflex of the subconscious feelings—the human 
character is continually at its development, one may note, during 

these three months, a distinct change, a distinctive ripening in 
both their personalities. 

, . To takelr , ene fot -, In her right away from that moment 
when she had wanted to scream, “ Come back, John. You 

S . ha ? 1 leave f? 6 here - 9°? e back had been bred resentment. 
And under the spell of that resentment she became (one uses 

Adrian s own word, because Adrian was the first to sense her 
psycho'ogical deterioration) "witty"; a woman of reasonless 
° f re “ 0I dess unpulses ; a woman of tantrum, rather than 
a woman of temperament; alternating—though never without 

betweeTfi^ whlch dlsti nguished her from her fellows— 

superlaHw joy m ° St SU P erlative depression and fits of the most 

| C ° n nt r emp °, rary tho “gbt compares such women with butterflies 
'renes ease the whirring movement of the hawk mo?h 
protudes an apter smile. It seemed-to those who watched her 

thm, t B >T lr i? fU y dunng 11)656 three months of her existence—as 

an honr ’M 616 neve !; stm - A “ hour’s ride, an hour*?™ 
an hour m the covered tennis court at Dulwich, an hour’s bridge' 
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a cocktail hour, an hour or two’s theatreing, an hour or two’s 
dancing, with perhaps half-an-hour’s flirtation interspersed here 
and there among the twenty-four—these and their like made up 
the sum total of her days. 

So far, however, Irene's flirtations were innocent- 
mere exercises in power. If, occasionally, the objectives of that 
power—and more particularly one objective, Rupert Starleigh 
—resented it; if, occasionally, they misunderstood it; if, very 
occasionally, the throb of a vein on a masculine forehead, the 
warmth of the blood in a masculine hand, or the kindle of 
passion-light in a masculine eye—more particularly in those 
gray eyes which were Rupert Starleigh's—evoked an equal throb, 
an equal warmth, an equal light in her own; John Masterson’s 
wife remained, nevertheless, very resolute in bodily, if not in 
spiritual, allegiance to her John. 

§2 


And now, take John! . , , 

In him—once her maintained silence on the subject had made 
it apparent that Irene did not intend to renew her suggestion 
that he should dismiss Mary Millward—was no resentment, no 
even a suspicion of the truth. Sex-foolish, unpsychologicd 
continually blinded by the rose-red curtain (and by sheer 
ingrained loyalty !), he perceived hardly a change—and certam y 
no sign of deterioration—in the woman who was his wife^ Still 
with his fixed idea, still regarding her as less the woman than 
the child he only doubted—and that only on occasions-his 
ability to make her happy. And, reacting to ‘hose occas.ona 
doubts, he schooled himself, for the most part, to physical 

165 Thereason for this partial restraint, his mind did not attempt 
r if it mrrHv seenied to him—scmi-consciousl} 

S >'« ix" 

sacrifice^ represents his thoughts, insofar as he 

against over-much money. ever a burden. 

Nowadays h^s money see mil , ions Irene pleasure 

Except for the knowledge r £ven ^ firs( bjg shoot at 

tostersleigh bored him a little. He had had so much more sport 
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when he bagged his last leopard ! liven when The Animal, now 
entered for the National, romped home at Newbury, he got no 
thrill from the victory. It had been so much more fun to win a 
pony race at Addis Ababa ! 

Every once in a while, too—Irene or no Irene—he had 

the blind impulse to rid himself of his burden ; and, when 

this impulse was on him, he would paralyze the obsequious 

Menelik by demanding his oldest suit, his oldest boots—and 

so attired, sally forth, alone except for Martinet, from the 

champagne-flowing, menial-haunted opulence of Carlton House 

1 errace to drink porter and eat steak in one of those humble 

chop-houses which a man, tramping here and there, can still 

find in many a side-street of this over-civilized London. And 

almost the first of these tramps—on a gray day towards the end 

of November—carried Masterson's feet back, willy nilly, to Thame- 
side south. 

hi Soutl \’ s Pities—since the election landslide of Sir 

Martin Black s prophecy—had lost most of their savour But 
Thameside South s poverty—as re-seen that day—set his social 

His steak eaten—chance decreed it should be eaten at the 
Blue Boar, which abuts on the river, bringing, to share his pot- 

m7n e w C h bl h C M h K S beer_stained table.one of those verymufflered 

h ° had «° dhin | ,a month back ' “ We don’t ’old with your 
politics, sir. But we know you’ll tell us the truth "—he took the 

opportunity of visiting Humblestone Street. 

Rpu ^ h. 1 ? 1 sl S ht ° f Humblestone Street cheered him a little 
yond the gin-palace and the pawn-shop the framework of 

home-to drum-beatTnd Wnf y a y ear , b , ack now, as he rode 

the En U cl ty ri polo ' ground ™ the Ethiopian plMns r0 " in8 ~ aCr0SS 
bowevfmuchTm“ London' slum-dwellers, 

change their essentialchtacSfeU fOT t t e “* WouJd "<* 
tect, the erection of one model dwelling - W0 . rk °r ° ne archi ’ 

of a dozen election-battles, would'"no" 6 rZse"fh^'hVelS 
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men, these slatternly women, to any sense of communal responsi 
bility. Idle by instinct, diseased, vicious and drunken by 
inheritance, they would always prefer the dung-heap to the 
mountain-top ; breeding and multiplying, as vermin breed and 
multiply, till Nature—greatest of all surgeons—cut away the 
necrosis of them from her general tissues. 

That mood, however, passed, as his other ; and with its passing 
there came to John Masterson, tramping back, fair heel-and-toe, 
at four and a half miles an hour along the Embankment, the 
beginnings of a great purpose. 

§3 


Exactly what that great purpose of John Masterson’s planned, 
how it grew on him, the manifold obstacles it encountered, its 
many failures, its few successes, the bright hope, and the dull 
hopelessness, and the final heart-break of it—need not be told 
here. Here, need only be related how, by one of the mysteries 
which are human recollection, certain words were clear—and 
star-clear—in his travailing mind when he returned, tired from 
his tramping, to his luxurious home. For those words— 
“ Wouldn't it be better to build these dwellings on an economic 
basis ? Then, if they were a success, you could build others— 
go on building—be of some real constructive use,”—crystallized 
an entire issue : so that, in them, at long last he seemed to have 
re-discovered the one thing which may make a rich man s life 


worth living, Selfless Work. . 

Nor will you find any record of that work scrolled in bronze 

on a tablet in the Council Chamber of the Borough Bridge Town 
Hall • nor any paragraph about it in the newspapers of the period ; 
nor —search them how you will—any line thereof in the books ot 
the Thameside South Municipality. Because only the enduring 
stones of Humblestone Street, and sundry frontages of new bnck- 
and-mortar in the meaner alleys beyond, bear on this part of the 
tale • and they only on the material part of it, not on any of those 
hopes which were clear-and star-clear—to the woman behind 
this dream, as she had been in the forefront of an earlier, Mary 


He told her little. He loved her not at all. Her very words 
—once the inspiration of them had served its puxpjse --slipped 
back into the dim recesses of his inmost mind. Yet, throughout 
these months of his existence, and for many a weary month 
thereafter she, and she alone, sees this John Masterson clearly , 
sees him for one who, hounded by those subconscious feelings 
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whose only reflex, and that involuntary, is action, seeks, in the 
hearts of men whom his work may benefit, that spiritual allegiance 
which another woman denies. 

Yet even so; even though she, and she alone—seeing him 
imposed upon, as most men impose upon reformers, seeing him 
thwarted, as all reformers are thwarted, seeing him hurt, as all 
such are hurt, by the lies they encounter, and by the ingratitude, 
and by the meanness of folk and by their misunderstanding— 
realizes both the dream and the lovableness of the dreamer, Mary 
Millward is still far from realizing those feelings which are her 
inmost self. 

Lonely, as only women in her position can be lonely; inter¬ 
ested, as only women in her position can be interested, common- 
sensible (again the word is Rose’s), as only one sprung from the 
best of the English working-classes can be commonsensible, to all 
those material difficulties which one who would solve even a 
fraction of London's housing-problem must needs encounter on 
his way—it remains a curious fact that neither the loneliness, nor 
the interest, nor even the commonsense can warn her till the 
time decreed. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 



Read now of Mary Millward I 

Telegrams, ever since she came to Carlton House Terrace, 
had always been rare. Her employer's wife was a telephoner 
by instinct ; her employer, on those days when a shoot or a gallop 
with the hounds or a race-meeting absented him, did not 
communicate at all. Accordingly, on that cold February morning 
when Belton's hall-boy handed his little salver across her desk, 
the orange envelope with its superscription, “ Millward—care 
Masterson—i8a, Carlton House Terrace," already represented 

something of a shock. . 

Her fingers hesitated before they dipped into that envelope. 
But once she had read the words of the telegram, there was no 
more hesitancy, only decision in her blue eyes. 

Quietly she wrote her answer, gave it to the hall-boy, rose from 
her desk, tidied her papers, slid the revolving shutter home 
locked up, and went in to Ivor. Quietly she told Ivor—who 
glanced up, a mite startled at her entrance, from the Fellowship 
accounts he was still keeping, " I’ve just had a wire froin . : 
Withers. My mother is dangerously ill. Would youi min 
explaining to Mr. Masterson as soon as he gets back ? Qu y 
she confirmed her memory of the one decent train to Lipston 
in Lonsdale’s A.B.C. ; went to her room; packed; ordered a 

taxi, and set out for Waterloo. , , 

So far, her actions had been automatic. But °nce she ha 

caught her train ; once her train was hurrying into Hampshire, 
introspection had its way with her anxious mind. 

Only crisis—her knowledge of the man told her-could hav 
provoked old Tom to such a telegram; and. facing the P°* d 
hilities of crisis she could not avoid the certainty that she naa 
never really loved this mother of hers ; because always even from 
babyhood y she had seen the faults in her; judging her, as only 

She’s been a responsibility," thought Mary Millward. 
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And yet, supposing that this responsibility were to be lifted 
from her shoulders ? What then ? 

The mental questions troubled her; knit her brows to 
perplexity. 

“ Am I as hard as that ? ” went on her thoughts. " Don’t I 
really care ? " 

And presently, other questions came to harry her mind. 
Remembering that other telegram—that awful War Office 
telegram—with its soulless, heart-rending news of her father’s 
death ; remembering how, from that day to this, she had given 
up everything so that she might protect, and make provision 
for, the querulous, unreasoning, old-before-her-time woman 
who had never given her anything except birth ; she asked her- 

self—-over and over and over again as the train sped onwards : 
Isn t that love—service ? " 

And yet, had that service been love ? Hadn't it been given 
out of duty and not out of affection; out of that self-same 
sense of duty which was forcing her—even now—to remember 
a different duty; the glance which Ivor Carslake had given 
her as he looked up from his accounts, a letter she had left 
unanswered, a hundred-and-one other of those trivial details 
which made up her daily round at Carlton House Terrace. 

( Pe fhaps I can’t love anyone in the same way I loved 

from the rack!“ '"^“pection, as she lifted her suitcase 

Some minds are premonitious of disaster; and hers—the 
moment she stepped out of her third-class carriage—warned 
her of the worst. Old Tom was waiting for her b 6 y the little 

kHHSSSS r “ as 

the iron step. He noticed »imneVw r ^ quite stead y on 
lash across Thunder’s back that hi™? had dr * wn his whip- 
Handsome Jack’s had worn on *^ faCe WOre the same look 
buried one of their school-chums. 7 yeMS ag0 ~- when the y had 

see, I^'r q ^eun e de^d he I^ n t e the ? w * re ?way. “ You 
yesterday—saying she was well/' me °“ y the day before 
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He told her^what he knew, very simply, “ She died in her 
sleep— 0 f heart-failure—Doctor Cole has given a certificate— 
I didn’t like to telegraph more than I did ” ; and after that, all 
the short road to the churchyard wall and the war memorial, 
she sat silent, her eyes between Thunder’s ears, her gloved hands 
folded on her little suitcase, her shoulders squared as Handsome 
Jack’s had been squared—on that day in the long-ago nineties. 

“ Shall I come in with you ? ” he asked, when they reached 
the red house with its drawn red blinds, and the girl, Marjorie, 
her eyes swollen with weeping, ran out to meet them. 

“ No,” she answered, still speaking with that same schooled 
calm, that same quiet dignity. “ No. Please don’t come in. 

So old Tom, who had always obeyed her whimsies, lifted his 

hat—and drove away,. 


§2 

For a full minute after old Tom's horse had gonecHp-ck.ppiiig 
down the muddy street, Mary Millward-alone with.^rmothers 
servant-£irl in the gloom of the inner hall—stood thinking, very 
. f.iiif r nf his friendship He was one of Nature s noblemen, 
g w r ^ oM y fom on r rwt understood, instinctively, that sorrow 

° f TheTomwarc^ed ; and for a moment, still numb with the 
han SheUdTmicipamd 

she entered that square exquisi e y P P . tes ^ er bed of 
closed the door behind her, an a PP r percolated through the 

^rdly crediting 

fhe sight only death's majesty, only bis Jcindlm^ 

Nothing of querulocsncss remamed^to^the^blmcHace^v.^ ^ 
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so thinking stood for a long, long moment, pondering thejpast. 

Always—in the past—she had marvelled at her father's love 
for this woman, at his patience with her, and his tolerance of her 
foibles. But now, all suddenly, it seemed as though she under¬ 
stood. It must have been beauty which had first drawn the 
artist in her father to this woman ; the memory of that beauty 
which had kept him loving to the end. 

" Yet his end was duty,” remembered Mary Millward ; and 
with that, seemed to see a vision of him. 

Her father, as she saw him in her vision, still lived. He stood 
in a place of fear. There was blood in that place, and mud, and 
blinding smoke, and the stench of cordite. But neither the blood, 
nor the mud, nor the smoke, nor the stench of cordite could 
make him afraid. He had squared his shoulders ; his blue eyes 
were sullen with resolution. In one hand, he gripped a rifle ; 
in the other, a great blade of shining steel. She saw him fix the 
steel to the rifle-muzzle; saw him clamber forward from that 
place of fear ; and knew, instinctively, that she was seeing him 
as he had been when he went to his death. 

Then the vision passed, and she was alone with her new dead 
alone in this quiet room where the pleasant village-noises 

scarcely penetrated through the drawn blinds and the bolted 
windows. 


Her new dead drew her towards its pillows, and as she stooped 
above those pillows, understanding widened. What if the 
remembered beauty of this dead woman had been her father's 
main prompting to duty ? What if that memory—rather than the 
duty-sense—had squared his shoulders and steeled his eyes 
when he clambered out of the trench. 

"He loved her,” thought Mary MiUward. “ At the end as at 
the beginning. But I—I never loved her at all.” 

The thought overwhelmed her; and after a while, hardly 
knowing what she did, she—who had no religion—knelt her down 
by the bedside and began to pray, voicelessly to whatever gods 

that e her er h^^ at ? h vi !°°' “ i S ht J know iove towards this dead, 
that her heart might be softened and its judgments pass from 

she P ra y ed ' it seemed to her that the judg- 
^ lem o r y—as some drought-parched garden 
the first Spring of forgiveness. She could pity 

herant^oSfm^^-n 110 ^ | rifling faults which had so roused 

th £ htUe snobber ies, the silly little vani- 

n/finWnHU y htU i? adec tations. For none of these had been bred 
of unkindliness, but only of ill-health, of a feeble soul 
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“ She was weak,” decided Mary Millward, rising from her 
knees. ” Father and I were strong. I ought to have loved her, 
as father may have, for her very weaknesses. But I couldn’t. 
I’m only learning to love her now.” 

For now—now that this one feeble soul whom duty had bade 
her protect and make provision for, was gone beyond the service 
of her duty—Mary Millward knew what it is to be more than 
lonely, to be utterly alone. 

“ You were all I had,” she whispered, as she turned her from 
the death-chamber. ” And I never knew. I never knew.” 


§3 

If Mary Millward had been a weaker woman, if she could have 
allowed herself the luxury of tears, of self-pity or of remorse, it 
is possible that those two long days—and longer nights at 
Lipstone might have been less dreary. But being the woman she 
was, it seemed to her—all through those dreadful hours while her 
dead mother slept on the bed of her dead father s carving as 
though her heart-wound could never close. 

Night and day the sense of her aloneness grew ; stabbing her 
as her eyes closed for sleep ; stabbing her when they opened again, 
sleepless, to face the gray of the dawn. The people who came to 
condole with her—people she had known since childhood— were 
only as ghosts against the pall of her solitude. The letters she 

received only made her heart ache the more. 

“ None of these people liked mother,” she knew. None ot 
them really mind her being dead. Nobody ever loved her except 

father. Not even I.” , , 

In those days, not even Masterson s words could bring her any 

comfort: though he wrote, with his own hand, the moment the 

news reached him, a letter which laid no stress on sorro ^' ™ 
only told her not to worry about her work, and if need be, to taxe 

a holiday before she came back. 

Yet that particular letter, alone among them all, she p 

served ; and though nothing of emotion shewed in her reply-m 

thelktie dutiful note which began, “I write to thankyoufo 

your sympathy,” and ended, ” I shal return to CarUon House 
Terrace immediately after the funeral —could not help being 
aware, as she locked it away in her wont wntmg-case of the 
tiniest heart-throb of the tiniest, shyest certainty that tins 
man could she but havejexplained to him, would have under- 

St °Arid during the funeral, ton-all through the service itself and 
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all through that dreadful twenty minutes thereafter while she, 
and old Tom, and a score of villagers she had known since child¬ 
hood stood under dripping umbrellas by the dripping grave— 
some of her thoughts were with Masterson. So that when the 
grave closed ; when old Tom insisted on accompanying her back 
to the house, her mind—for all its misery—formulated something 
of a comparison. They were both gentlemen, these two. In 
neither was aught but kindness, aught but understanding. And 
one of them—the one actually at her side—loved her ; had loved 
her for many years now, dumbly, with hardly a hope of return. 

“ Poor Tom," she thought, when they went in together, she 
first and he following. And again, “ Poor me." 

To both of them this house, now that the dead had gone out of 
it and the blinds were up again, seemed curiously empty, curi¬ 
ously cold. They were glad of the fire which Marjorie had lit 
for them in the dining-room ; glad of the warm meal she hurried 
to prepare. 


“ You’ll be selling the place, I expect," said Tom, as they sat 
down to eat. 


“ I suppose so," answered Mary. 

She looked singularly beautiful, sitting there, hatless, in the 
black simplicity of her mourning frock. Yet about all her beauty 
there was a weariness. And to old Tom, loving her, it seemed his 
simple duty to distract her from weariness ; to talk easily about 
easy things about the brood-mares he was persuading Masterson 
to buy, and The Animal’s last race, and the hopes he had of him 
for the National. 


Mister Johns a good owner," said old Tom suddenly, 
bives one a free hand. But I sometimes wonder whether his 
heart s in the game—whether he isn't keener on these reforms of 

hlS m ^el dwellings and all that, than on his racing. 
What do you think about it, Mary ? " 

" I think you’re right,” answered Mary—and fell silent, 
considering the future. What could the future hold for her ? 

f • he W0Uld back t0 Carlton House Terrace. 

dkid P h dUtlCS agam> G ° ° n d0ing duties - TU1 she ' t00 ' 


And yet, wasn't that view just foolishness ? Mightn’t life— 
free of responsibiUty—hoid out something more than just duty ? 
***** ideas first stirrings of a mind no longer quite numb 

SatoM ToT^^ ; the * over, she wished 
fav 1 1 u. ld , g0 * She wanted solitude again ; wanted to 

H^ v^ 0UghtS ! n h ^ d * But old Tom shewed no signs of going. 
He stayed on, not quite so talkative, a little fidgety ; until—by 
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the time that Marjorie, coming in to clear the dishes, adjourned 
them to the drawing-room—he, too, fell silent. 

She tried—guessing what that silence might presage—to 
draw him out of it. Her efforts, however, were of no avail. 
When she questioned him, he answered only with monosyllables. 
When she forbore to question, his gray eyes either searched her 
face from the depths of his big chair, or, averting themselves, 
stared gloomily into the fire. She began to feel uncomfortable; 
wished again that he would go. 

At last, he seemed to make up his mind about something, 
and began to speak. 

“ How much longer are you going to be here ? ” he asked. 

“ Only till to-morrow morning." 

" You’re going back permanently ? ” 

“ Of course. What else is there to do ? ” 

On that, his eyes sought hers for a moment; and she realized, 
instantaneously, that she had made a mistake. 

“ There’s one other thing you could do,” he began abruptly. 
“ Won't you take just a few days off ? Stay on here ? ” 

He paused, constraining her to ask him : 

“ Why should I stay down here ? " 

" Just to think the other thing over." 

He paused again; but this time she knew better than to 
prompt him. Behind his eyes w'as purpose ; behind hers, doubt. 
Twice before, he had asked her to marry him. She had laughed 


then. Would she laugh now ? „ Rllf T 

“ I suppose I'm an old fool, Mary, he went on But 1 

haven’t given up hope yet. Why go back to work . I■ Ioy e y°J{ 
—even if you don’t love me. And I could give you a good home 
“ I know you could, Tom,” said Mary Millward—and there 

was no laughter in her voice. It isn t that. 

“ I’d do my best to make you happy. „ 

“ You always have, Tom. It isn t that either. 

“ Then what is it ? ” 


Fora long while,' he said no more ; and all that while it seemed 
to Mary Millward as though-for the first tune in all her years- 
her mind was wavering. Wouldn't she be happier married ? 
Wouldn’t marriage to this gentle man—even though s 
not bring herself to more than a calm affection for him-tahe 

away that curse of loneliness which was her life ? 

He was speaking again, pleading with her think OV er 
“ Don’t sav No, again, Mary. Promise you 11 think over 
I m not°trying 'to pieJ you. But you’ve been working all your 
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life—ever since you were a little girl in pig-tails. Isn’t it time 
you gave up working ? I'm oldish—but I'd know how to take 
care of you. It is the age that worries you most, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Don’t think that, Tom.” Mary spoke very quietly, still 

in that same schooled, dignified voice. " I'm twenty-nine_ 

nearly thirty, to be accurate. So the age isn’t the obstacle.” 

“ Then what is the obstacle ? ” As he spoke, old Tom rose 

from his chair. “Tell me—and we’ll get over it. Is it that I’m 

not good enough for you ? / know that—just as I know that 

you re ten thousand times too good for me. But you’re all alone 

in the world, my dear, and when a woman’s all alone in the 
world-” 


say 


She s better married, eh ? ” Mary’s interruption was still 
spoken very quietly. Her eyes had lifted themselves to his Her 
white hands lay unmoving on the black silk of her lap 
I didn’t quite mean that, dear.” 

“ Didn’t you ? Why not ? If you had meant it, you’d have 
been perfectly right.” ' y c 

“ Then hope strengthened the trainer’s voice—” you won't 

She was thinking it over, thinking her very hardest what 
would be best to do; and perhaps—had he been just a little 
more ardent-he might have been able, in that one moment 
to make her marry him. But his love for her, with the efflux 

fsasftrrts, srcssrs sr i 
» , “ h iv “ 
«« v 0 ., moraen t passed : and presently she, too rose savin? 

press me to tell you why. Because I can’t understand whv T 

pip is-ti 

of h^. thOSeWOrds ~ oldTomreali “ d -were final: extinguishers 
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Mary Millward stood alone in the inner hall. Once again, very 
slowly, she made her way up the carved stairs into that square, 

exquisitely-proportioned room. 

Nothing in that room told, any longer, of death. Its bed was 
smoothed ; empty. No blinds hid its bare panes. But to-day, 
through those bare panes, percolated never a gleam of sunlight. 
Without—though the rain had lifted—everything was gray. 
And in Mary's heart, too, was a grayness; a grayness of 

despair. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

§i 

It was a curiously altered, curiously chastened Mary Millward 
who-fairly early next day-paid the girl, Marjorie, her wages : 
locked up the house, and stepped into the ramshackle Morris- 
Cowley which conveys the Lipstone villagers to their station. 

t ^ me since that soulless telegram 
had told of her father s death m action—she had cried ; and this 

“T** 00 * outwardly at her calmest—she still knew the 
desire for tears Her mood was a mood of feebleness. She 

ixrl7ft r f i ce ¥ e ~ as she and her father always had 

resolute* boldly# ^ shoulders squared and the eyes 

an " ™ at '? the . matter with me ? " she thought, as her convey- 

S2 v?- i 

tw Bat the th “ g . w *“ ch happened to-be troubling Mary MiUward 

us ss-S 

spbSSSbS ?a?=s a 

woman but^thoutTv^ ^ D ° age f ° r a ™dern 

joyous years.^ lay tte 

bartered them for no votts.ee Th^ d> h d ^ those years— 

po tage. ^ The very sun-gleams across the 
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fields that rattled past her windows ; that sense, not yet sight, of 
Spring on the hurrying hedgerows, assured her so. “ Your spring¬ 
time ! " they seemed to say. “ Lost I " 

Gradually, however—as fields and hedgerows vanished, 
and London sprang grimy into view—Mary Millward’s natural 
commonsense re-asserted itself; and by the time she reached 
Waterloo little more than the memory of those two moods 


remained. 

Stepping from her carriage, disdaining a porter’s offer to carry 
her little suitcase, finding herself a taxi, telling the taxi-man, in 
the old self-assured tone , u Eighteen A, Carlton House Terrace 
please," she was conscious of no excitement. She had just 
hark to her iob. That was all 1 _ 

business -that she would have luncheon in the office , entered t 

Sr— 

answered a trifle tersely. W r at re-seating himself. 

.. Ad rs ,s sprtJS'u — 

tim The°words grated ; but roused curiosity. 

“ TeU me about it," sh « s “ d ’ lained Ivor . '■ Mrs. Rose 
‘■Oh, it’s smpie. enough, explamed fat ^ u accounts 

number one—and a nice lot s ’ make out— 

departed 1 ^, manning home, asfax as ^ * 


^oW t 2 s rtn^ttou ^ow. Theyeffi 
ding^a secret! course. Old Adrian’s keen enough on a bit of 
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publicity for his plays; but you’ll understand he isn't exactly 
crazy to have the Press say the ceremony took place six 
years late.” 

The boy talked on, a trifle coarsely ; and listening to his, 
“ They’re off to Paris now: brother-in-law John’s gone to 
the station,” Mary Millward’s moodiness recurred. Ivor’s 
cynicism, Ivor’s Mure to condole with her on her own loss, 
hurt. So that she was glad to leave the two men at their gossip; 
glad of the solitude of her own room, of the many documents 
revealed as she slid back the revolving shutter of her desk, and, 
removing the hat from her coiled hair, sat down to work. 

“ Ivor's like his sister,” thought Mary, starting to work; 
and in that thought—very strangely—lay a new depression. 

§2 


Nor was Mary Millward, on that particular February noon— 

the noon of the fifteenth, says accuracy—alone in her depression. 

Mary Millward’s employer—standing hat in hand to watch the 

tail of the Dover boat-train disappear from under the vault of 

Victoria Station—experienced an almost identical state. 

The origin of this state, of course, our friend, John Masterson, 

did not understand. It had begun—he imagined—at the 

moment when, some forty-eight hours ago, Adrian had burst into 

Carlton House Terrace, and very nearly shouted, “ Old man, I’m 

free at last—Isobel and I are being married the day after 

to-morrow. And ever since then, it had been growing. 

He wondered now—as the train vanished—why the happiness 

of a friend should have set up this particular reaction in him. 

I ought to be glad about it,” he thought. “And I am—in 
one way.” 0 

But in another way, he couldn’t be glad. Because this 

Adnan s and Isobel’s had almost brought him— 
as such things will—to doubt his own. 

h „Ji e “, em ^ eri . rl S' vei y Clearly, a look of almost childish 
beatitude he had caught in Isobel Rose’s cornflower-blue eyes 
as their hands met through the open carriage-window ■ remembe^- 

Tnhn Wlt !l, e ?' Ual {- leamess ' Rose ’ s words, " We've paid our price 
went 'tn V S what m . akes 11 aU s0 worth while,” his thoughts 

Was their'union ^ had he A ? 

“ Of tnurse it is,” he told himself. 

Yet depression continued to grow, and presently he aeain re 
membered that look. This tim^strive though lo^lty Z to 
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avoid the comparison—he could not help being aware of the dif¬ 
ference between Isobel’s eyes and the eyes of Irene. Irene’s eyes 
—somehow or other—seemed to have lost their childishness. 
He could no longer imagine them transfigured—as Isobel’s 
eyes had been transfigured—by sheer unadulterated joy. Wasn’t 
she happy then, this Irene of his ? Had he failed her ? If so, how? 
Perturbing questions I And all the way homewards the 

perturbation of them increased. . , 

" Something's wrong,” said the loyalty in him. “ And it s 

my fault. Mine!” 

Luncheon, when he reached Carlton House Terrace, was 
already on the table. Irene—Euphemia told him—had gone 
out. Her absence seemed to confirm all that he had been think¬ 
ing. Yesterday, too, she had been out to lunch. And the day 

bef ° r Mv fault,” re-decided the loyalty in John Masterson ” I’ve 
been too much wrapped up in my work. Probably ‘‘bores her 
—lunching with me.” And the more our friend considered this 
dedsion t g he more logical did it seem. that after lunch when 
the servants left them alone—he broached it to his aunt. 

“ I wonder if you’ve noticed, Aunt,” he began—one alway 
had to finesse with the old lady, “ that Irene s —er—changed a 
bit since the summer. London’s a little dull forri>er I m‘afraid. 

I’m wondering whether she oughtn it to have a holiday. 

<« HniiHav I ” Euohemia s pupils contracted behind 
glasses ’’ But, my Tear John, P I rune's whole life is a holiday. 

If you ask my opinion, she s getting a little spoiled. 

John,” 

hiS MdEuph^a, once^aunchedon the subject of Irene’s nA 
changing the subject and her mind. 

§3 

I. *'•» ™ ?■.««* »> ,5, 

particularly important. His creased it. Even the Marti- 

ne^ZoZZ fawnhfg in In him, failed to distract his thoughts, 
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and eventually, ringing for Belton, he asked how soon Irene 
would be home. 

“ We are expecting madam at any moment now sir ” 
announced Belton. 

Five minutes later, the Lanchester whirled to the door : and 
out of it, hurnedly as usual, whirled Irene. “ Awfully sorry 
daxling, said Irene, as they met in the hall; " but I haven’t got 

l lrf-n i! 11 / 11 - 6 t0 . p |* y J ennis at ^ Botanic in ten minutes. 

1 m T te - , Andso ^ J ilJ - 0h « and by the 

I 1 '" T^ f d i , b0rr °, W Iv0r for our fourth - You don't mind, 
? l J'J 1 telephoned me just before I went out that her man 

rot 1 7 • H ° W dld « he ha PPy cou P le go off ? Rather 

rot ~ 7 think—their going off at all. However-” 

*ten= aWay a ( ter that ' and dashed from him-three 

futUe "I It 10 ! chan ge- Watching her go, he felt rather 

thought •• 1 3 f ° 01 Wher , e women are concerned,” he 

tnought. She seems happy enough to-day " 

Nevertheless, once he and the Martinet had made their way 
upstairs to h,s: sanctum, all his misgivings returned. V 

wilh L knew that h n ° Ught t0 ring £or Maj y Millward ; to condole 
with her personally—on her loss. But somehow he could not 

quaim wordless l™^Mch‘° ld th “ “ that 

at one withTheh Si* " Audit TnV* Y Stamp aImost 

^hf. What is it th£3d bo^p' 2% 

and^e'ventuaUy'another'ouesUion'h 1 '^ ^ master no “^er ; 

the old days, before his return fTp 8 *? * a g his mind - In 

to enjoy himself. There had been"! t”'* ^ had known how 
a sense of adventure-nf 1 AH-; - “f 1 about those days- 

ness. He had felt fitter th^wh^ S W ° rd aga “ !) wort h-while- 
he felt “ hipped/’ ' Whereas now -now, all the time- 

Ma^Z a wLd he b a m d a “ e k r e^meIfVhat e *** ™ch as 

looked up to see her at the dior^ ^ monun g 1 and doing so, 

There e ^°^ d ^ 0 he Lri ^ for ^‘“rbing £n! 

W0 otters—she said—and some cheques 
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to sign. He thought, as he rose and held out his hand, 
saying, “ How are you, Miss Millward ? You know, I’m sure, 
how sorry we all were to hear ...” that the black clothes 
altered her a little, made her—in some strange way—more like 
the girl he had once known. 

And after they had shaken hands, after she had shewn him 
the letters and taken the chair by his desk, his brain found it a 

little difficult to concentrate on its jobs. . 

Meanwhile—in the pauses between his Mary 

Millward’s mind, too, found concentration a little difficult. Unce 
again, in the actual presence of this man, she began to - 
experience that mood of feebleness Once a ^ a ^’ 
fight off that mood, she formulated hei^omp^on be t ,* e en 
him and that other who, only twenty-four hours back, had 

aSk But h that comparison proved strangely P ert ^“ g ^ b ft 
the time he had finished his letters, she managed to drive 

aWa ^i don't think there’s anything else I need botheryou about 
she said, closing her notebook, " The cheques can wait 

tO '" 0 cTtheyT' !lk Masterson spoke slowly, absent-mindedly 
- Yes Probacy they can. But there's one thing that can t 
wait, Miss Millward and thatsthis^ unwilling {o gQ> watched 

adV Sf a ax's ‘advJ SE5S5 

—though C she' V knew'Thc "adv■ ice commerically accurat^could 

not bring herself to ‘ h e accountant s s^de da , sens e 

This afternoon—as never heiore mcrcia ] view of 

seemed to have deserte er anything matter except that 

Archer's Rents matter ? What did anyr^ ^ mtle 

this man, who sat there 50 Xich Cm fa had appended to his 

make them an offer ? 
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" I—I don’t see why you shouldn't,” she began. 

A smile—the first she had seen on his face that afternoon— 
rewarded her ; and presently—hardly knowing how it had come 
about—she found herself listening, all else forgotten, to the full 
purpose of John Masterson’s plan. 

“ Carfax and Aubreystone don’t seem to understand,” he 
told her. “ They’re good chaps—but they don’t go about like 
I do. After all, when one’s got the money, and when one knows 
the misery there is, one’s simply bound to do what one can.” 

Tea arrived while Masterson was still talking slum-betterment ; 
and after she had poured out for him—a habit this, though 
neither realized how they had drifted into it—Mary, too, began 
to talk, helpfully, yet critically, sympathizing here, pointing 
out a difficulty there. Till gradually—so gradually that 
neither of them noticed the lifting of it—depression lifted 
from both of them ; and they went back, just for the moment, 
to the intimacy of that other tea-time—years ago now—in 
Lipstone. Till presently, from slum-betterment they passed 
—neither quite understanding how conversation had taken its 
turn—to Rose’s marriage. 

“ was a rotten position for Isobel,” said Masterson, ” and 
personally I always felt Adrian a little to blame. That’s why 
1 m so glad its all over.” But when she pressed him to tell 
her why he felt Adiian Rose to blame, talk went from him • 
and for quite a mmute he sat reticent, staring into the fire 
His reticence, however, did not detract from their intimacy 
Reticence she understood—was of this man’s very being • 
much a part of him as his blue eyes, and those broad 

^pSahfcs S6emed made f ° r the bearmg ° f °^er peoples 

„ . H K e do ‘ s b “ r responsibilities,” she thought, as he talked on 

“ H f e ' sUkeIam - He believes in duty first.” 

rf Rupert 

It had been a sudden whim of that other woman’s—her 
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tennis over—to send Jill and Ivor home with Palethorpe while 
she took this lonely drive with Rupert. And the whim still held I 
because Rupert hadn't really wanted to take her this drive: 
because he, her first initiator into sex, was now bent on escape. 

“ And that’s not the least of his attractions,” she decided, 
glancing downwards from under her hatbrim at those fine 
ungloved hands which played, almost as the hands of a musician, 
with the black Klaxon button and the twine-bound wheel. 

They were travelling fast—fast as Irene’s own imaginings. 
Already—though it was only twenty minutes since they had left 
the Botanic—Tally Ho Corner lay well behind them, and High 

Barnet Station only just ahead. 

“ Want to go on ? " he asked her, as they rushed the rise and 

slowed through the narro tram-blocked town. 

“ Rather ! ” answeredwrene. " Rather. Of course I want 


to go on.” , , 

Silent, he swung for the St. Albans road ; opened out again , 

flashed his speedometer needle to fifty-five, to sixty. The wind 

of their going excited her. Bracing her feet against the slope o 

the boards, the could feel her knee-joints grinding one ano £ er 

under her skirt. “ Fun i ” she thought. But it wasn t just fun 

this drive. At least, not for Rupert. If it had been, she could 


have talked. _ , . . . f arP 

She wanted to talk. Only something in Ruperts lace 

forbade it. His face-it seemed to her-was gnimmer ™n 

wont. The sensuous lips were pressed together. ine gr y 

eves were concentrated on the road. , . 

■ Leaning forward, he switched on his head-lamps; and by 

the faint beams of them she saw faces flitter by . cycles, 
back of another car ; the back of a farm wagon which his near 

wing missed by an inch. , 

•* Going a bit fast, aren’t you ? she ventured 

He answered her angrily, yet with a gleam of thatt sard™* 
humour which was another of his attractions, Of course i m 
going fast. What do you think you’re in—a common “,8“ 
flivver ? ” and after that, muttering something, which sounded Ilk, 
“ It s my car, ain’t it, not yours,” trod on his accelerator rill die 
veering needle touched sixty-five, seventy—held seventy for 

Brfesnrawwwsi ns 

excitement ; gave her no sense of fear. 
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The sway of the car, the drumming of its engine, the thrum of 

l S c ^ eS 'i m i < ?? Cated h ? r> The telegraph-posts, as they stormed 
past looked like giant hop-poles. She wanted to tell him about 
the hop-poles; wanted to laugh at him for thinking he could make 

firltSnKt a A U n h ’ m a *1™? high-pitched tremolo, when the 
RnL f f St * ■ Set hlS four-wheel brakes grinding. But 

Want to go on ?°" KlaX ° n ' 0nly re P £ated his 

„ t00 ' repeated herself, " Rather I Rather. Of course I 
n TJTr ' a ? d they went on ' rec klessly, through the town 
££ for cVv~ UP that l0ng r ° ad Which leads * switch-back! 

Twilight was over now ; and the beams of their rushing head- 
lamps shone brighter—bright as two silver swords that cut their 
way through the slathers of the dark. ThoJbe^it^^med 
to her isolated them from all their kind. Behind them th™ 

y^W n tVL a o hea h °H ng WOr ! d : “ a world where two bodies 
th^h£ i 1 ^ body * might tou ch—must touch everv time 

skid dmg 

now; and suddenly her laughter^ found Was lau § hln g again 
flashed scorn at him as they fllw words-words that 

it how I p^ e e .^ Ut B e u r t e i?r- ”y car . ain’t it.? Hi drive 
and presently he slowed from"" ttla t the words had stung him ; 

to a steady forty-two Then ahnfn^- t0 fr0 " ^ 
for his brake-pedal and V*P^ y \ his right foot pressed 

*S> JI, tb. giS * “ “™ nowadays." bs id, tunur g 

:: Sffi Rut * rt ’ " 

You know as well as I do.” 

HsTuttmess^edte^ Th *° recoUect -'' 

muscles had relaxed their ^dfo^Tn 00 ,' 18 that her knee - 
braced against the boards ’ that ber feet were no longer 

her, if sS felt his hSn hero^T*^ ^ 11 he 

ner< or hla h P s - she might yield herself 
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to him. Conscious that he, too, was conscious of these things, 
and in his consciousness of them more than ever afraid. 

She imagined herself conquering his fear ; mastering him . 
savoured that mastery, almost as a fruit .between her‘moist lips. 
“I’m sorry you don’t care to recollect, said those moist 

lips. 

A 44 \rn p it 

His monosyllable was harsh—more like an indrawn breath 
than a word ; and she did not answer it with any word—only with 

low laughter. 

“ Why ? ” he repeated. 

,0 Mm. to cntth her to ‘"4" hTiJS!«?b£!llf!?U- 

a 

his hands to the twine-bound wheel. , t ^ ent 

Presently, her laughter stiUed. PresenUy, oS they^ajj 

their eyes fending for ““ another m ■ ih ewed her every 

came rumbhng by The hgh^o ht-flicker in his gray pupils ; 

twitch of Ins pale lashes, e y & safety on the wheel. 

every tension of every finge herself ; and aloud, 

‘‘He played with m* once, she saidjohers^. fraid 

“ Isn't it about time we were turning back Rupert i 

John’U be nervous if I'm not home by eight. 

And all the way home she knew-not unthrilled in her 
knowle dg e— that he was cursing himself for a fool. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 



‘ Then you feel it, too ? ” said Adrian Rose. 

“ Something of it, I admit.” 

The playwright and his wife, back from their " honeymoon ” 
a full fortmght, were sitting—at half-past ten of a marvellous 
March morning—on the cushioned seat of their big window over¬ 
looking the Embankment. Happy, both of them, in their new 
security, they had been discussing—as is the habit of such—the 
happiness of others ; and out of that had drifted, quite casually, 
into a discussion about John. 

“ What is worrying old John ? ” went on Rose. " It can’t 
be money. And it can’t be a woman. Any fool could see that 
he’s still head over heels in love with Irene. Then what is it ? 
It can’t be just the death of that old dog.” 

“ It might be,” decided Isobel. “ He was awfully fond of 
the Martinet.” 


“ Well—let’s hope you're right.” 

" I’m almost sure I’m right, darling.” 

Isobel, who had spoken a trifle disingenuously, dismissed the 
topic with a wave of her delicate hands; and after a little 
while, reminding her husband, " Don’t forget we're lunching at 
Carlton House Terrace to-day. I’ll meet you there if you don’t 
come back after your walk,” kissed him ; got up from the window- 
seat, and went about her household business. 

f h 7 e y?“? < i U f ated —continued to think about his 
fnend. The death of the Martinet—whatever Isobel might say 

Si 1 wS 1 poss ? ly account for the alteration he had per- 
ceived, immediately on his return from Paris, in his friend John. 

And besides, the alteration hadn’t only been in Tohn. Recently 

the very atmosphere of John’s house seemed to have changed^ 

What1° m wimf'' Wr0ng " Said Rose>s imagination. “Bui 


He tried—not out of curiosity but in mere friendship—to 
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find some tangible answer to this question. But the thing eluded 
him ; and presently, rising and going to his big work-table, 
he lit himself the first cigar of the day. After which—the day 
being Saturday and his secretary down with influenza—he went 
out for his walk. 

I Walking, however, re-stimulated his imagination; and 
shortly before midday, his feet turned him in the direction of 
Carlton House Terrace. 

John's house, once entered, re-confirmed his suspicions. 
Despite the efficient footman who let him into the shining hall, 
despite the page-like boy who escorted him into the lift, 
despite each and every perfection of detail his quick eyes noticed 
during his ascent, that queer sense which distinguished this man 
from most of his fellows kept warning him that trouble impended 
over this place. And by the time the lift reached the fourth floor, 
this warning had become so strong that the sight oflvorCarslake, 
who rose from his desk in the outer office saying Hullo, Adrian A 
John’s doing his letters. He won’t be more than ten minutes 
Sit down, won’t you ; and have a fag," proved a positive relief. 
For there was nothing unusual about Ivor: Carelake 

face were a little pasty, his trousers just a ®^einc^ 

his brown eyes a trifle bloodshot, and his wwds just 1 ^ 0 ^ 

quent—these blemishes, it seemed to Rose, who had P ., ted 
contempt for the post-war type of youth, could all be a 

t0 “You* look as though you wanted a holiday,” he cor^ 

“ Hope I’m not putting too much work on you wlth ^ os ^ f 
ship accounts of mine. If I am, we could easily get a firm 

accounUnts—'wo ^ ^ about that> Adria n." Ivor 

Ta^ ffifliday^either 

made you say I did ? „ 

“w e ll—you're not looking over-lit. . , , , ra r i n n’t 

lH a r s». k 

She - ReaUy/ 1 ’ f Rose—as always when outsiders talked theatre 
to him—had lost interest. 
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" Yes,” rattled on Ivor. “ She’s doing awfully well, too. 
Getting her six quid a week. Devilish expensive forme, though—I 
don’t mind telling you. You know what it is, old man. Suppers 
—and all that sort of thing. When a girl’s in revue she expects 
'em. One can’t very well say, No. And if one says, Yes, well— 
it costs the bally earth." 

“ Quite," said the uninterested Rose. “ Quite." And so 
saying wondered—automatically, as is the characteristic of his 
race—whether by any chance this talk might be leading up to the 
subject of a loan. 

Ivor, however, seemed to be demanding nothing but sympathy ; 
and from the moment Mary Mill ward entered the room, Rose 
dismissed him altogether from his mind. For in Mary Millward’s 
whole demeanour—doubt it though his commonsense might— 
was drama. 

What this woman’s drama might be, Adrian Rose did not 
pretend to know. But he did know—being that outsider who 
sees most of the game—that here stood a creature in profound 
distress. 

The hand she gave him (it would have helped him to realize 
her state had he known how, all through the long morning at her 
employer’s side, Mary Millward had been conscious of the strangest 
drum-beats pulsing and pulsing in all her veins) felt a little moist, 
a little tremulous. Her voice had lost its forthrightness. Her 
face might have been of wax—the colour no longer integral to it, 
but super-imposed, as it were, on pallor. 

In one way, that face was the face of youth; in another, 
older than all the ages. The cheeks of it still kept their contours ; 
but the contours were shrunken. The eyes blazed—like blue 
lamps through which a soul was peering. And all about this 
woman there radiated—or so at least it appeared to Rose’s 
hypersensitive imagination—an aura of unease. 

"Mr. Masterson can see you now, Major Rlose,” she said in 
that new, queer, nervous voice of hers. 

He followed her—chiding himself for a super-imaginative 
fool—through her own office (her office—he observed—in 
contradiction to Ivor’s, was scrupulously tidy, almost con¬ 
ventual in its shining neatness) and so into John’s sanctum. 

You won t forget this afternoon, will you, Miss Millward ? " 
said John, as she withdrew. 

It struck Rose—at the time—for curious that John should 
address her before greeting him. But after she had left them 
alone, his interest in her abated; and his mind regained its normal 

poise. John—thank goodness—seemed almost his old self, 
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“ Good of you to drop in, old man,” he said. “ Where's 

Isobel ? Downstairs ? ” „ 

No. She’s coming on later. In time for lunch. 

How is she ? ” 

“ Flourishing.” 

“ That's splendid. Care for a drink ? 

It was not Rose’s habit to take whiskies-and-sodas before 
lunch But to-day he felt glad of the stimulant. It gave him 
courage ; and he felt that he needed courage to put the question. 

“John, what’s worrying you these days? You look 
ferent somehow. At least you did when I sawyou iast. IsoM s 
noticed it, too. Is it anything to do with your building schemes . 

Is there any way / can help ? ” ...... T o the 

" I’m a bit under the weather, I think Adrian. I 

other's surprise, Masterson spoke with less than his usual reti- 

cence. “ Out of sorts. Nothing serious, though. 

“ Over-work ? ” suggested Rose. 

“ No. I don’t think it’s that.” 

“ Lack of exercise ? ” 

” Possibly.” . 

M 

stairs. 

§2 

m .h. 

to shew herself—several of her 6 slightly over- 

The Ayrton girls, Dons indPhylte ,*^*™ 1 * inches 

dressed.slightly over-powdered,a y greeted Masterson 

(nowadays his wife s; constant ^^^cynthia Trevor’s 
with outstretched arms. ^. lsea .j aun ts,stoodstammer- 

Tom, back agam from one his usu^sea^ja • <> _ dccp in 

ing commonplaces to E^phem A nondescript young 

gossip—leaned Cynthia an J forehead whose name Adrian 

man, glossy of hair “d s opmg o forehead wn^ cock tail-tray. 

zzjAStt ,rS“ ind r . a-w » 

* i ® h .Vj^ 0 ^ n j e °dol l John V’^said'Rupert^Starleigh, lounging across 

liands W wUh^them’both ; and began to talk shop. 
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“ Don’t like the look of things," he confided. “ Industry’s in a 
bad way." 

It seemed to Rose that he was a little on edge. But then 
Rupert always had been rather an edgy fellow. And besides, 
the present state of the markets was enough to give any broker 
nerves. " All nerves myself,” decided Rose. “ Painting devils 
on the wall." And nearly all the devils which Adrian Rose had 
been painting on the wall of his imagination vanished at Irene's 
appearance. 

She appeared—straight off her horse, wearing a short aproned 
habit which shewed ofi her young figure to perfection—in a 
whirlwind of laughter and apologies. Her eyes were starry with 
health, her cheeks glowing, her spirits infectious. In contrast to 
her, his own Isobel—who came in a moment or two later— 
seemed quiet as a mouse. 

" Heard the news ? ” bubbled Irene. “ Nell Arthursons’s 
engaged. She told me so just now. In the Park. That makes 
her fourth. Who says we’re behind America in divorce ? ” 

The news—principally because only three people in the 
room knew Nell Arthurson’s history—fell rather flat. But Irene 
insisted on drinking to the engagement; and as the glossy-haired 
youth filled her cocktail glass, Rose—his sense of humour upper¬ 
most—guessed that youth’s secret. “ He’s in love with her," 
guessed Rose. " And a lot of good it’ll do him. She’s got as 
much use for him as she has for me." 

Meanwhile, however, Isobel Rose was watching Starleigh. 
Isobel had never liked Starleigh ; and to-day—her intuition active 
—she liked him less than ever. Couldn’t Adrian—usually so 
wide-awake in such matters—see that Starleigh's interest in 
John s wife transcended the platonic ? Didn’t he perceive how 
John’s wife—all the time she toyed with her cocktail-glass—kept 
glancing in Starleigh’s direction ? Oughtn't she to tell Adrian 
that thing which—ever since their return—all her womanliness 
had been suspecting ? 

“ But I can’t tell him," decided Rose’s Isobel. “ Because it 
is only a suspicion. Because I’m nothing like sure." 

Nevertheless, all through lunch—they sat down twenty, to 
the sort of meal one gets in a restaurant rather than in a home— 
Isobel Rose s suspicions continued to grow. She even wondered 
fleetingly whether John, very silent on her left, mightn’t also 
have his suspicions. Which only shews that womanly intuition 
« uncanny though it can be—is a poor guide. 

For if, at that particular moment, some kindly fairy could 
h&ve given Isobel Rose a direct insight into the processes of her 
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host's brain, she would have seen only an incident, ten days old 
now, with which Rupert Starleigh—at least insofar as Masterson 
himself knew—had no connection at all. 

That incident (or, rather, series of incidents) had been puzzling 
our friend ever since its (or, rather, their) occurrence. It seemed so 
ridiculous that the death of a sixteen-year-old dog (however much 
one might personally grieve for the loss of his companionship) 
should set up such a gamut of emotions that even after ten days 
one’s mind was still vibrating like a fiddle-string to the mere 
recollection of the whole affair. And yet—ridiculous or not the 
affair still puzzled him ; and presently, seated there, talking as 
little as he need, at the head of his long talkative table, John 


Masterson’s mind re-constructed it again. . . 

There had been nothing particularly mysterious, nothing 
particularly tragic, about the Martinet’s death. That he had 
died in this very room, and under that picture of the man wh 
had bred him, seemed explainable enough That Belton had 
left the door open ; and Menelik, usually the last of i the house 
hold to retire, had happened to look in and find him stiff against 
the skirting, were natural happenings. He was always. prowl g 
about the house, was the Martinet. And heart-failure kill 

old dogs just as it killed old men. . , , • mae; ter 

But why Menelik, instead of coming straight ‘° hl ® 
in the next-door library, should have gone <apstam to Mary 

Millwards sitting-room, was a sub lety of ” 

which defeated Masterson completely. As completely asi 
defeated him to understand what could have been in ary 

Millwards mind when, entering the library, she had said 1^ 

got bad news, Mr. Masterson. The Martinet s dead. I 

have borne it if he hadn t died all alone. _ imaeina- 

That was the moment when he had realized her g 

tion suddenly active—on the verge of tears ; when wit q 

szr&st ircsri!a,t*sB Jrs 

srasi- - »■ 

srvs - - 

But what defeated him most—at leastaoour ui j 
affafr-were his own 

“^neiwt^^—h'e imagined—could^have accounted for the way her 
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voice shook as she said, " Faithful unto death. I believe I'm glad 
he died where he did, under your father’s picture.” And her 
“ nerves ”—surely—must have communicated their stress to 
his own. Because otherwise, why should he have reproached 
himself—almost as though it were a crime—with having treated 
her, for the best part of a year, as a mere piece of his domestic 
machine ? “ She’s a woman,” he remembered thinking. “ She’s 
flesh and blood.” 

And that reproach, that thought had not left his mind when— 
just as Mary Millward turned to leave him—Irene had come in 
on them. Irene’s face—impossible as it seemed now, watching 
her dimple with delight across the multitude of rose bowls—had 
been one mask of rage. She had taken no notice of Mary Mill- 
ward, none of Menelik. 

“ Why wasn’t I told ? ” she had asked him. " He’s my dog 
as much as yours.” 

“ The master’s wife in own room,” Menelik had tried to ex¬ 
plain. “ Me no come to master's wife’s room.” And on that, her 
anger had burst like a thunder-clap. 

He remembered her shouting at him, shouting that the other 
two should go ; remembered Mary’s going, the door closing behind 
her ; remembered the things Irene had said to him once they were 
alone : ” How dare they ? How dare they ? They’re conspiring 
against me. Both of them. I hate her. I hate her. I hate 
her.” 

And then, with no warning, had come tears—not quiet as Mary 

Millward’s had been, but an avalanche of sobbing that seemed 

to tear the very throat out of Irene, that shook her where she stood. 

And then, following the tears, passion : her arms round his neck 

her body writhing against him, her lips raining kisses—hot kisses 
on his mouth. 

„ T “ Love me >” she had stammered between those hot kisses 
Love me Never mind what I said just now. Don’t try to 
understand me. Just love me.” 

And that night all the inhibitions, all the restraints he had 
been practising towards her, had been burned up : leaving him 
(and hence most of the worry Adrian Rose could 
love-satiate and incredulous; stunned to an old 
an old recoil, by the violence of his own desires. 


not fathom) 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 

§i 

With a start, John Masterson came back from his ten-day-old 

recollections to the actual present. 

Irene’s lunch-party neared its end ; coffee was on the table , 
Belton had just handed him a cigar. Absent-mindedly he clipped 
the cigar, lit it ; drank his coffee, and tried to throw himself into 
the general conversation. But the general conversation failed to 
hold him. For that old recoil was still working on his mind ; and 
every time his eyes met his wife’s across the rose bowls, memory 

irked him to distress. . VT . ■ 

" Passion," said his distress. " Passion. Not quite right. 

Somehow, not quite right." 

Why passion—between a man and a woman only ten montn. 
married-should not be quite right, John Masterson had no idea. 
Any more than he had any idea-all sex-thoughts being naturally 
abhorrent to him—that what his subconscious, as apart from his 
conscTous mmd, was trying to say was, “ There's another land of 
love-can't you remember it ?-ever so long ago-at Masters 
leigh-when you were little more than a boy Nevertheless 
memories continued to irk him, and1 he was glad when, half-waj 

through his dear the women withdrew. ... 

Abne witlf the men, he felt a little happier : happier till 

another^the^ame'ilk^and'he was'pineTbjriik 

VOl “ b How’s The Animal shaping for Aintree? ” begM Rupert 

■' I got Twenties about him yesterday. Oh-andtalk.ng^ of 

Aintree, I’ve been thinking—as a matter °f fa P y j 

about it only just now— that it wou n . the three of us 

^sssszyssst- ■ d '“” - 1 ”* s “ “ ,d 

race in comfort.” m 
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“ Rather a sound scheme, that," said Masterson. “ What’s 

Irene got to say about it ? " 

“ Oh, she’s dead game. The question is, are you ? ’ 

“ Of course. If it won’t be putting your governor to any 
inconvenience." 

“ Then we’ll call it a deal ’’—and Rupert, his point made, 
switched the conversation : while Adrian Rose, who had been 
watching Masterson throughout their meal, continued to revolve 
many problems in his mind. 

" Can’t make head or tail of things," confided Adrian to his 
Isobel when, some quarter of an hour later, their Rolls rolled 
them away. " But if ever I saw a woman on edge, it’s that 
secretary-woman of John’s." 

" And what can she have to do with it ? " thought Isobel. 
But aloud she said nothing—because the thing she suspected 
seemed too dangerous to say. 

§2 

Meanwhile, John Masterson had bidden good-bye to most of 
his guests ; of whom only the two vapid youths, Rupert and the 
Ayrton girls were now left in the drawing-room. 

“ Do you think I could slip away before long ? ” he whispered 
to Irene. 

" If you want to," she whispered back. “ But where are you 
going ? " 

" Archer’s Rents.” 

" Alone ? " 

"No. I'm taking Miss Mill ward." 

" All right, dear. Do just as you like." 

Irene, though she gave him one curious look from under her 
flickering lashes, said no more ; and after he had excused himself 
to the Ayrtons on the grounds, " I usually look round my tene¬ 
ments on a Saturday—it’s about the only time one has a chance of 
getting in touch," he made his way back to the offices. 

In his sanctum, the letters he had dictated that morning were 

ready for signature. Signing them, he asked Mary Millward, 

" I hope you don’t mind coming down with me?” and when she 

answered, “ I’m only too glad to, Mr. Masterson," felt a certain 
pleasure m the reply. 

These days, there seemed something extraordinarily com¬ 
panionable about Mary Millward. And besides, ever since the 

Martinet's death, he had been sorry for her. She 
starred his sense of ehivalry, now: but no other sense . . . 
because all his other senses were still «oncentrated on Irene. 
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Irene and Rupert were in the hall when the pair of them came 
downstairs. Irene asked him, casually, if he would be home for 
tea ; and when he said he doubted it, went on, “ All right. Then 
Rupert shall stay and keep me amused.” Also, she kissed him, 
equally casually, on the cheek. " I’m going to have a bath,” he 
heard her tell Rupert while a footman was calling him a taxi (he 
had developed, latterly, a certain shyness of taking any of the 
cars on his slumming expeditions) ; ” shan't be long—you can 
wait for me upstairs.” 

It rather pleased him that Irene should be going to spend the 
afternoon with Rupert; and, following Mary Millward into the 
taxi, he again felt happy in his friends. ” Tom—Rupert— 
Adrian,” he thought. “ Staunch fellows. I've a lot to be 

thankful for.” . .. 

Then—as often nowadays—he began to think about Mary 

Millward. It was queer—he thought—that Mary Millward had 
never married. And presently, he found himself looking at her 
with a new interest. She had charm, he discovered suddenly. 
a peculiar quiet charm, not in the least comparable with Irene s 
A charm as of the English countryside-peaceful todl after 
that he began talking with her—as he had never talked belore 


°" Politics can’t help England,” he began as they rattled 

through the trafficless City. ’ ’ The root of ° ur < ‘f 1 0ubIe .!i e “‘ C 0 
Costs_wages—production. Even the sort of thmg I m trymg 

d ° His 1 talk—innocent though it was—set those strange drum¬ 
beats re-pulsing in all Mary Millwairf s veins But the drum¬ 
beats even tliis afternoon, told her nothing of,tbe truth. 

To her this man was still only the employer That she under¬ 
stood him ; that she had his confidence, insofar as he ever gave 

can bring crashing ^ t | ie S ro ^ s . f full two hours, note- 

a little at the miseries 
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which Archer’s Rents revealed to them)j Mary Millward followed 
her employer from room to dreadful room of that appalling 
tenement; so she watched him talk with slatternly women and 
disgruntled men ; so the pair of them—she doubtful of every 
step, he with the quick confident tread of men who have walked 
the jungle after their game—went down and up, up and down 
those rotten staircases, peering here, peeping there, planning 
always, yet every plan ending in destruction. 

For Archer’s Rents had to come down ; be re-built from roof 
to foundation. That was the only plan they could make for it. 
He told her so, long before they had finished their inspection; 
and she agreed. 

“ Am I to remit the arrears ? " she asked. 

“ Of course,” he answered. “ Every farthing of them.” 

Soul-sick, and almost body-sick, they emerged from Archer’s 

Rents into reeking refuse-littered alleys. While they worked, a 

strange blight had curtained all the sky. Rain, threatening ever 

since they left Carlton House Terrace, had started. Mist 

and gloom choked the alley-ways ; and out of the mist and the 

gloom they heard a man’s curse, the shriek of a child. Masterson 

left her for a moment. She heard his voice, a parade rasp in it, 

say, “ You live in the Rents, don’t you ? I thought so. And 

your name s Hicks. If I catch you touching a child again, Hicks 

-—you 11 be turned out of your room. And your wife with vou 
Is that clear ? ” J 


She heard the man mumble an apology. But when Masterson 

returned, his face shewed stem in the gloom. “ I’ll find you a 
taxi, he said. J 

" But aren’t you coming home ? ” 

* y °-” . His voice was decisive—and she had no need to 
question him as to his intention. He would go back to the 
Rents, make sure of the child’s safety. 6 

“ Please ^ don’t bother about me, Mr. Masterson” she 

anS Sf ^ S a I 1 } 1 ? Station i ust round the comer.” 

He lifted his hat, and left her, almost at a run. 



tranf-lined Way out of the . ^ into one of those 

gws .sartfws t*ga 

t0 matena l“ e ; and once again, when-her ticket taken- 
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she stood in gloom and solitude on the long, eold, empty platform 
of the underground station, her mood was all of feebleness, of 
unrestraint. 

The open air into which she emerged from Charing Cross 
Station was the same she had left in the Mile End Road. Over 
the West, as over the East, brooded a blight. Already, the 
Embankment trolleys had lit their electrics. Motor-lamps and 
street-lamps shone at her as she stepped out, a little more 
slowly than her wont, up Northumberland Avenue. 

“ It's this weather that’s depressing me,” she thought. 

The thought comforted her; but passing under Admiralty 
Arch, she had the impulse to turn back, to take a rare 
evening’s enjoyment ; and once beyond the archway, she halted 

—hesitant, unknowing what to do. 

High to her left, Big Ben’s yellow face told her it was barely 

five o’clock. “ Too early to go out yet ?j she decided. And 

besides, if I’m going, I ought to change. htrh-kev 

The usual footman met her as she entered with her latch key. 

The usual lights were on in the hall. But beyond the haU the 
vast staircase rose into unusual gloom. Looking up she ha 
SUSSES. Xt the outdoor blight must have been wafted 

"^Wnuld vou like the lift, miss ? ” asked the footman and she 
answered the'man not knowing why, ' No, thank you, Perkms. 


ril Oifthe first floor—its Cupid torch refracting dull silver on the 
°n the first i new *l-post— one bracket-light shewed her 

carved lotus ^ \ rcne > s bo y do ir. On the second, was darkness; 
o^ the third, which she shared with Euphemia, she encountered 

Pe “ f Miss Euphemia's not very well this afternoon, miss,” 

T 5 Indeed I've never known her worse. She s in a 

regujar state I,wieks-hadteen 

553X "Rp. ***-»- ,h “ s “ w “ y 

ward, tidying the go d cods of her ham ^ ^ upri ht 

‘he h rsti 'g‘‘ 0f n ‘“ 0 a ‘per at one shawled elbow, and a 
in her bed, a crumpled P P turned all Mai y s resentment 

h.^emptv cup of tea a^he ^ lhe brusqucrie of her. Set s 
to pity. Tilts woman. been all the afternoon? - 

was’lonely. Lonely, and frail! and obviously in some chstress. 
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*• I’ve been with your nephew,” she answered, taking a seat by 
the bed. 

“ And where is my nephew ? ” 

" I left him in the East End.” 

" Will he be back soon ? ” 

“ 1 expect so. Is there anything / can do for you, Miss 
Masterson ? ” 

“ No. At least I don't think so. You can stop here for ten 
minutes if you like. And perhaps you’d read me this article. 
My eyes aren’t what they were. And Pettery will drop her 
aitches.” 

Mary Millward—a trifle amused at the old lady’s idea of 
condescension—took Euphemia’s newspaper, and began to read. 

Half-way through the article, however, Euphemia inter¬ 
rupted. 

" How much did February’s household books come to ? ” 
interrupted Euphemia. 

” Between eight and nine hundred pounds.” 

“ Twice as much as they ought to be. What did my nephew 
say when he paid them ? ” 

“ I can't remember his saying anything, Miss Masterson.” 

” Then he ought to have said something. It’s ”—Euphemia’s 
thin shoulders shook under the shawl—“ it's disgraceful the way 
things are going on this house. And no comfort. I was a thous¬ 
and times more comfortable with Parker and Ellison. But then, 
nobody bothers about me. I’m an—an anachronism. I ought 
to be in my grave. Oh yes, I ought. Don’t you contradict. 
My views are out of date. When I was a girl, husbands and wives 
spent their Saturday afternoons together. Not-” 

Euphemia who, at least towards people she regarded as her 
” inferiors,” possessed, even when in one of her “ states,” a good 
deal of the family self-control, did not press the subject which 
had thrown her into this one ; but for quite ten minutes Mary 
Millward, motionless by the bedside, had to listen to a flood 
of generalities about ‘ these modem wives. ’ ’ These modern wives 

sniffed Euphemia—might suit modem husbands. But they 
wouldn t have suited her dear brother. ’ ’ Her dear brother would 
have called them “ fast.” And they were ” fast.” Trollops, 
some of them. Yes—regular doUymops. Absolute trulls. Those 
two Ayrton girls now—did Miss Millward know them ?—what 
sort of wives would they make ? Etcaetera. Etcaetera. 

Listening to those generalities, far too clever not to see the 
indirect application of them, Mary Millward found herself also 
listening to a voice in her own heart. 
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“ You’re as old-fashioned as this poor old lady,” said the 
voice in her own heart. “If you were married to a man, you’d 
want to spend his Saturday afternoons with him ; you wouldn’t 
want-” 

But from that last saying of her own heart—from the compari¬ 
son it conjured up, and the recollection of the words she had 
heard Irene say while the footman was fetching that afternoon s 
taxi—all the decencies in Mary Millward shied away. 

Still safe behind her wall of misunderstanding, she ordered 
herself not to think of such things ; not to dwell—even for a 
moment—on any of those dim, disturbing suspicions which, ever 
since the scene over the Martinet's dead body, had been 
eating their way maggot-like into all the recesses of her Drain. 

And that wall—last barrier between this woman and her 
soul's enlightenment—was still standing when Euphemia 
dammed the stream of her generalities, saying ' Thank you for 
sitting with me. I'm better. I think I'll read a little WouM 
you mind going downstairs to the drawing-room and fetching 

me my book ? " 

§3 

Mary Millward—it has already been said— pcssessedthe pre- 

sdf^r^erfolly'sh^rnad^herwayalong the brS ft* 

hea Below h her,‘the 5 second floor still shewed as a corridor ofgkwm; 

hdf-way dtwnthe’flightta She 

The rush of water ceased when Mary Millward reach th 
second floor. But the gay song continued. The door_off Ir 
bathroom was just ajar. Through it, came a thin ant 6 j 

V a '” 

went the song " Tralala-nobody 

on ss 

ss arffl on a 

light or two ; began her search for Euphem 
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The book, however, wasn’t there. She could neither find it 
where Euphemia had indicated—under her special chair ; nor on 
the shelves by the fireplace, nor on any of the tables. Probably, 
Pettery had already retrieved the novel. Still, one had better 
search. 


Mary Millward, clicking on more light, did search—thoroughly 
—here, there, everywhere about the enormous room. But the 
novel had disappeared ; and, after a few more minutes, she gave 
up the search, replunged the room into darkness, and went 
out, closing the double doors quietly behind her. 

The big landing seemed gloomier than ever. Even the 
Cupid’s torch—it appeared—had dimmed something of its light. 
And passing the boudoir, sound frightened her again. 

This time, she did not smile at her own fear : but stood tense, 
listening. In the boudoir, someone was playing the piano—^ 
playing the same gay tune she had heard through Irene’s bath¬ 
room door. And that someone—said every instinct in her—must 
be Lord Rupert Starleigh. 

Instantly her mind flashed back to Euphemia. What did 

the old lady know ? What did she suspect ? What was there 

to suspect ? " Nothing,” answered the decencies in Mary Mill- 

ward Nothing. But even as that answer made itself, another 
sound reached her ears. 


Irene had issued from her bathroom ; had closed the door of 
it; was approaching the stairs. " Tralala,” hummed Irene 

Min y S ^ ft y ' • And on that—miserably—Mary 

Millward panicked. Don’t let her see you ” shouted W 

every instinct, don’t let her see that she’s been seen ” 

But instinct shouted too late. 

Already Irene had reached the top of the flight. Alreadv 
she was half-way down. Slowly she moved, andrhythmicfllv 
almost as though hypnotized by the piano-music andthehumof 
the song. One of her little hands just touched the stair rail 
From the other, held in a long holder, dangled a lighted S’ 

pifgMtr# 

she moved on again, more slowly still, irfto the sZr radmnce of 


dangled Zt ^ bolder 

filmy purple heaped her and t, ° ^, A of 

the tea-gown brushed the Iasi of tktaEtd *e gTs’t 7i 
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a smile crinkled the corners of those scarlet lips, Mary Millward 
knew all that thing of her which it was not good that she 

should know. . 

\ The evil knowledge transfixed Mary Millward—petrified her 

where she stood. Speechless, motionless, scarcely conscious of 

that tune which still sounded its mockery through the door 

behind, she could only stare. And even while she stared, 

116 No S fe^gk^iedin those eyes—only hatred Cat's eyes they 
seemed—luminous with malice. And Irene’s feet too, seem 
cat-like They did not falter on the last of the staircase, bu 
moved her on y in a dead silence, till her free hand grasped the 
lotus of the newel-post, and they were so close to one another 

that Marv could smell the perfume of her cigarette . 

•‘What are vou doing here?” asked the woman with the 
cigarette ; and her voice was all one insolence, like a whip-flic 

across the other’s face. 

“ I came to find a book for your aunt. 

ThtciSette-holder rented itself 

that movement, too, even mo disbelief • so that for a full 

and something more than Hi^nce d^behef . so t0 

thirty seconds—while the door- 

breast, and always answered her with an open blow. 

M %“ M mward's right hand 

ifyou‘don't believe 

puS silk“And he? eyes were still cat-like-cruel beyond 

beU; 'Not yet,” said Irene, " Not till you've explained what 

you .' r ? have” explained,’' retorted Mary Millward ; and now, in 
jjer voice aL was an insolence, the insolence of scorn. 

•• With a lie.” 

“ Mrs. Masterson—— „ foot tapped once at the 

“ With a lie I tell you. [ * * dare . You say you came 
marble of the landing. ^ he boo k ? You haven t got 

to fetch my aunt s bo . Because you dtdn t come to 
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“ Spying! ” 

“ Yes. Spying on me." 

Now, for an interminable second, rage silenced them both. 
And now, for yet another second, the music from beyond the door 
seemed, to both of them, as a challenge out of negroid darkness, 
urging negroid violence, urging them to maim one another, 
to destroy. “ Tralala," went the music, " tralala—nobody cares 
for you—kill one another—kill ! " 

Then, with a ghastly abruptness, the music ceased ; and to 
its ceasing both of them found final tongue. 

“ So you don't believe me," repeated Mary ; and Irene, " I 
never believe servants, Miss Millward. Servants always lie—even 
when one catches them at key-holes, spying on one through one’s 
own door." 

And with that, before the other’s lips could frame any answer, 
Irene was gone. 

§4 


Irene had been gone five seconds, ten seconds, a whole minute. 
But Mary Millward still stood, almost as a woman stricken with 
palsy, by the boudoir-door. Her wrists, her ankle-bones, her 
whole body shook. Something was hurting her body-torturing 
it to agony. And in her bodily agony she wanted to scream out 
on whatever gods there were that they should strike her dead. 
But she could not scream because, in her brain, too, was an 

agony—an agony as of crashing walls, of walls crashing headlong 
lettmg m the light. 

The light through the crashing walls blinded her. Her very 
soul was in travail. She could feel it tearing at her as she gripped 

u u S1 ver *°* us ' she wrenched her feet from the marble, as 
she began to make her way upstairs to her own rooms. 

She had to get to her own rooms ; had to find out the source 
of this intolerable agony, of this intolerable light. For the agony 

and the light kept growing on her—growing and growing as she 
wrenched her feet up the stairs. 6 

if • sh u r ? aC , he f f he doorof herown sitting-room ; opened 

i’ Hl ked v? rself in ‘ Her curta ins had been drawn. 

Tea was laid on the table. A fire glowed in the grate. Bv the 

fire, close to it stood her one comfortable chair. She dropped 

into the chair buried her head in her hands. The fire flickeredat 

her flickered pink through the shield of her hands. “ Don’t " 

she muttered at the fire. “Don't. I can’t bear light I want 
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And the light—she knew now—was a love-light, a love- 
lightTtoo painful to be borne. “ John,” flashed the love-light. 

“ Johin I What would he say, if he knew.” 

It did not surprise her to find herself thinking of him as 
“ John ” • hardly surprised her to discover that she, who knew 
his wife’s'shame, loved this John ; loved him beyond all belief 
What did surprise her was her rage against John s wife ; against 
this . this creature who, unworthy to latch his shoe-stnngs, 
betrayed him in his own house, and with his own.friend. ( 

“ The trollop I ” said her rage, repeating Euphemia. me 

dollymop. The insolent little trull. , . • _ 

Presently, however, her rage cooled; and presently, taking 

her hands from before her eyes, she sat upright. 

“ This is crisis,” she thought. “ What am I to do ? What 

^^For obWaSr ttekey of this position was not in her hands, 
buUn the haT^of John? wife. Supposing 

some version-garbled, of course-of ^r quarrel. Supposing 

Siced^f. " Should I teU him 

home ;the actuality o her o { - a finer tissue , spiritual and 

so passionately? Or was ner^ gQod ? If s0 , wh at must 

not bodily, seeking oy S worthless woman. 

She Yet^John needed°A«r—m ^Ssjwork, in his household. John 
^nTbes^^ow S she now bring herself to go 

^Ti-agonised again-Mary *%&£££$& 

chair and began to pace, very Town’s wife took action, she, 
her little old-fashioned room. £££ wUe ^ ^ ^ 

his secretary, would have to leave ^ of courses he 

John’s wife would take y any hut a lover could have 

was guilty, because no this woman’s very gmlt 

smiled that ghost th j s wer e so, must not she, too, keep 

-grt* » srsu 

And. ■; Of course Imust keep s whose one desire is to 

“ What else can I do —1 wno iu 
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see him happy—even if his happiness means my own misery, even 
if his one chance of happiness is that he should never know, as I 
know, the truth ? ” 

§5 

So the one woman in John Masterson’s life ; while the other, 
a heap of limp and purple indolence on the big sofa flanking her 
boudoir fire, said, very steadily, for sign that she also had reached 
decision: 

“ You’re absolutely right, my dear. I’ll apologize. She won't 
say anything then. And if I try to make John get rid of her, 
it’ll only mean fusses. And we don't want fusses. They wouldn’t 
be worth while.” 

To which Rupert Starleigh, his gray eyes bloodshot, retorted, 
" Thank God, you’ve come to your senses ” ; and so retorting, 
rose to go. 

Irene let him kiss her before he went; let John, too, kiss her 
when—half an hour later—he came back from tramping through 
the dusk. 



PART THREE 




CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 



No one has ever explained—and probably no one ever will—the 
root of that passion for horse-racing which distinguishes the Briton 
from the rest of humanity. Nor has even a Freudian psychologist 
pretended to find anything of sex or its perversity in the par¬ 
ticular complex that causes most Britons of John Masterson's 
class and education to vision themselves—at least once in their 
life-times—“ Winning the National.” 

Nevertheless, the complex exists, and our friend was reacting 
to it now as he woke—at seven o’clock of a sharp March morning 
—in the darkly panelled single bedroom which had been allotted 
to him the night previously at Grinstead Manor. " Wish I were 
riding myself,” he thought, opening his eyes from a dreamless 
slumber. 


And the thought grew on him while he drank his tea. 

His brain, this morning, had ceased to bother itself. For him 
—barring one rather peculiar letter from Adamson which began 
with an apology for troubling him and ended, “I’m wondering 
whether, in the not improbable event of a by-election in 
Thameside South, you would be willing to stand again ’’—the 
last five days had been practically eventless. He had not even 
been conscious of the tension between Mary Millward and Irene; 
both women seeming, to his unpractised eye, entirely unaltered! 
Indeed, if Masterson had perceived any alteration during this 
short period, it had been an alteration for the better in his wife 
She seemed happier, girlish again, almost the Deauville Irene 
in their moments of intimacy, in her submissiveness to his will. 

Accordingly John Masterson’s mind was free to concentrate 
on his horse. The things of yesterday, the things of to-morrow 
must wait. To-day belonged to The Animal. 

, deliberated about The Animal while he shaved, while he 

while he dressed himself, somewhat less carelessly 
an his habit, in the thick tweeds and heavy boots which ” good 
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old Rupert ” had decreed for the day. “ Take it from me, John,” 
good old Rupert had said, “ it’ll be as cold as charity.” . 

And ” good old Rupert’s ” advice about that tweed suit seemed 
particularly apt to John Masterson, when he made his way out of 
his room,along the panelled passages and down the high-balustered 
Tudor staircase which are the main prides of Grinstead Manor. 
The Northern morning, despite its brightness, struck bitterly 
cold ; and, warming his hands at the huge log-fire roaring under 
the wrought-iron blower in the square, mullion-windowed hall, 
it took The Animal’s owner a fair three minutes’deliberation 
before he let himself out through the porched doorway, with the 

old arms weather-beaten above its lintel, into open air 

Grinstead Manor, however, seen for the first time in daylight, 
consoled him even for his shivers. The big black-and-white 
house with its age-curled eaves and its age-curved walls seemed 
actually tumbling into its own moat; its age-old gardens- 
though no longer kempt as of yore—as though Harry the Eig 
might still pass to his hunting or his love-making along; thci 
clipped yew-hedges and tlieir formal borders. Y\ hile be) ond th 
yew-hedges and the borders, fat Cheshire farm-land stretch 
belts of fallow-green and arable umber, till the eyes lost both green 
and umber in the shadowy bases of the Cheshire hills. 

“ Topping ” thought John Masterson ; and found a momen 
time to compare thU gem of a place and h is ° wn - Comped 
with this place, Mastersleigh seemed altogether wanting, 
wonder why ? ” he asked himself; and " Can’t make country 
places with just money,” he decided, wandering back do ^ n 
maze of quaint pathways where the first Spring rock- 
were already lifting blue heads between the stones. . t0 

Bv now the rest of the house was astir, and happen 1 g 
glance up at the out-jutting windows of long narrow 

™ earshot, she 

POk ^Pardo h n ad monsieur,- called C<^' 

toT mon y s°eTthat I*this. But about this house, 

1 Ca "Tell 1 “Ss to wait half-a-minute,' called back X**- 
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went on, leaning half out of the window. “ Madame has had one 
of her bad nights. She says to let her sleep again, to go on to the 
race alone. She herself will come later, with milord and the 
remainder of the party.” 

“ All right.” 

Coralie’s sallow face disappeared from the window ; and 
Masterson made his way back—a trifle worried that Irene should 
not have slept—into the hall. 

In the hall, stood Rupert; who said, removing the cigarette 
from between his lips, “ Top of the morning, old man. Do you 
feel like a winner ? ” 


“ I’ve felt worse,” admitted Masterson. 

“ Seen Irene yet ? ” 

“ No. Apparently she hasn’t slept over well.” 

‘‘I’m sorry to hear that.” 

Rupert Starleigh, smiling covertly as he did so, turned to 
fling his cigarette into the fire. But the smile hid a queer pang 
in Rupert Starleigh’s conscience. " You’ve taken the plunge,” 
said that conscience. " And now you've got to go through with 
things. Still—it’s a putrid position. John’s so infernally un¬ 
suspicious. And besides—even nowadays—there are limits. 
This man’s your friend—and not only your friend. He’s your 
client. You’ve made money out of him—barrels of money. 
You ought to be damn well ashamed.” 


“ And so I am,” decided Rupert Starleigh, turning from the 
fire. “ Or at least so I should be—if I weren’t so jolly well certain 
that if it hadn’t been me, it would have been somebody else.” 

After which he picked up the previous night’s paper • and 
was still browsing over the Stock Exchange columns when his 
father a courtly gentleman of the old school, bald as a breakfast 
egg, clean-shaven above his fogled tie, and with practically no 
coloiir in lus unmquisitive eyes—came beaming in, to announce 
Good morning, Masterson. We’re in luck to-day I’ve just 
had a telephone message from Knowsley. They say there’s room 

for us in their box—at the Turn.” 

Following the Marquess, appeared the Ayrton girls * then 
triftewan ; th6n JU1 FernShaW ’ and last ‘y Ivof, looking a 


host H " d v P ° 0rlS . h night ’ Sir ’” ex P‘ ained Ivor, in answer to his 
host. Your vintage port tempted me—and I fell ” 

? nc f. the y had g° ne “ to breakfast, Ivor's wanness 

fromthe 1 T* . w J tchin g ^ across the sun-slants 

coJd^ot^ip r^ d g rStV eVen the abSOTbed MaSterS0 “ 
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Also—remarking that gaiety—Masterson remembered, not 
unpleasurably, Ivor’s first coming to Carlton House Terrace, 
“ There’s nothing really wrong with the lad,’’ he thought. “ No¬ 
body wants to work when they’re that age. I know I didn’t. 
And he is like Irene. All except his eyes—and his voice.” 

For it was softer than Irene’s, that voice—almost pleading 
when it asked, breakfast over, “ I say, John—it won’t worry you, 
will it, if I go withyow to the course ? ” 


§2 

From Grinstead Manor to Aintree Race Course, if you go by 
way of that tiny town which Mrs. Gaskell immortalized as ' Cran¬ 
ford,” is an exact thirty miles ; and for the whole of those thirty 
miles, Ivor Carslake talked ; and listening to his talk, John 

Masterson found it boyish enough. 

Everything seemed to stimulate this boy—the weather, the 
road Rogers had taken, a couple of magpies that sailed chattering 
over the road, Knutsford Gaol. Warrington Town the gates ot 
Knowsley, the cars they passed, the cars that passed them, 
had an eye for a car, had Ivor ; could tell you the price> ofth» 

make, the speed of that. He had an eye for a horse ’ 
least in his own estimation. And of course he was confident^ 
most youthfully and most gloriously confident—that The Anun 

WOUM youthmk he'll win, don't you ? ” he asked, when they came 
in sight of the Canal; and Masterson, unwilling to damp 
enthusiasm, answered, “ I hope so, Ivor. I hop; so. es ^ 
on wonderfully during these last weeks ; and if ever t 

going to suit a stayer, we'll have it to-day. 

6 For the day had not failed of its early promise , and as they 

rolled for Anchor Bridge the sun shone golden out of a clo 
Sky 0n the bridge, Rogers— uncertain of the last of his way- 

not finished hammering at their wo ^n b°ot _ horses Gulls 

S3?% u- 
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stands beyond the big brick-red aeroplane hangars were still 
quite empty of spectators. 

Rogers, guided by a policeman, drove on again ; slowly, down 
the Belling Road towards the car enclosure ; and while he did so, 
Ivor's heart dropped a distinct beat. Supposing The Animal 
didn’t win—didn’t even get a place ? 

The mere possibility set his knees wobbling. " Four hours," 
he thought, “ four more mortal hours of suspense. But it’s all 
right. Damn it, it’s got to be all right." 

All the same, Ivor’s knees still felt as though they wanted to 
wobble when he climbed out of the car, when he followed his 
brother-in-law from the enclosure, through the stands, past the 
saddling ring and out of the trainer's door in the direction of the 
stables. And his eyes, too, seemed to be wobbling : so that he 
had only a confused picture of the first of the crowd, professionals 
for the most part, waiting, in a ragged queue, for admittance to 
the course. 


The ragged queue stared at Masterson as they made through 
the door. So did a jockey in his tweeds. So did a smart stable- 
boy. So did a down-at-heel-looking sharp who ran after him 
calling, “ Good luck to yer, sir. Good luck to The Hanimile." 
and touched a greasy cap when Masterson (always an easy mark 1) 
flung him an easy shilling. But Ivor observed none of these 
stares ; observed nothing until they had arrived, past a saluting 
constable, in the brick rectangle of " New " stables. 

There, Tom Withers was already waiting for them ; and 
there on guard (on guard is the only word) outside the locked door 
of The Animal s box, stood Ted Luckett. 

" He’s at a hundred to eight, Mister John,” said Tom Withers. 
And I ve just put my pony on him. That's a biggish bet for 
me. Same as it was for your poor dear father. Pity your poor 
dear father isn t alive. His last bargain's looking pretty like a 

horse, this mommg. Not that looks count-and of course we've 

got three fairly hot customers against us." 

Thus—cautious as ever—old Tom.' But there was little 

about TedTuckeU. cons P lratorial lo ™™S of his voice- 

Look at that, sir," whispered Luckett, ierkine a scarred 

Wo l’ H th K a h ,l te u™ 6 painted on the stable-door ” Mani- 
n?nc • and if*? bo * when Williamson rode him in 'nin“y- 
tn l, f !l W , aS g0 ? d enou S h for Manifesto to win from it 
Ivor * l ° u about go° d enough for us. Travelled ? ” This’ to 
Ivor. He travelled like a prince, sir. I saw to that! And 
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he’ll do some travelling at three o’clock—express—or I’m a 

Dutchman.” , , ... 

The jockey’s words comforted Ivor Carslake ; nor did ine 

Animal’s appearance, when the four of them passed into his box, 
detract from the comfort of them. The big wall-eyed horse, 
seen in the half-light which filtered in through the barred window, 
seemed all of a winner. The past year had simmered him down 
Loose, he no longer kicked ; no longer bared his yellow teeth at 
all and sundry who came near him ; hardly even laid back his 
ears when Masterson gentled his strawberry-roan muzzle and ran 
an inquiring hand under his long strawberry-roan mane 

'' Couldn't be fitter, could you, old boy ? pronounced Master- 
son • and a°ain the words brought their comfort to Ivor s mind. 
With Luckett certain and John confident things must be—damn it 

a1 ''Tom Ss^r^they emerged from the box 

• * JrSd sunshine and Luckett, with an exaggerated gesture, 
into cold sunsm , e _door—set Ivor’s nerves once more 

had r ®‘P ad }?^ t ^g\ an right in ’chasing,” said old Tom in 

answfr to a factW query. " Especially over this course, with 

a f And 0f t hi^course ’ ’—when presently seen by Ivor-confirmed, 

and doubly confirmed the EarnerP" • Carslake tramped 
For Aintree—as John Masterson ana \ . [ons __is no sight 

it after Luckett hadwhole future depends on one par- 
for a nervous youngster ^ at each of those 

7":;i Z, .1- bo/. M". b-X “">= 

deeper into his natty boots. pmec i bad enough ; the third 
The first two “regulations^ seemed bad, ^ 

with its ditch banked to the^g at'on reeling Supposing The 

thick fir above— set Ivo & What would it mean to 

Animal faded to clear that ditcn 

him ? Two fpnces more ; and they were 

Yet worse was to ajme. ■ wall— and below it, on 

at Becher’s. ^fnotSc of brook. Could The Animal 

the landing side, five gorse — a nd beyond it, ditched 

’*•**' ■ “ * 

Lows,” thought Ivor Carslake. 
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Masterson halted for a few moments between the Canal Turn 
and Valentine’s; and while he did so, Ivor surveyed the early 
comers of the crowd. It was out for its pleasure, that crowd. 
Niggers were playing to it, and from the stand at the Turn men 
and women were flinging coppers. “ They don’t care which 
horse wins,” thought Ivor. “ What's it to them ? A few quid. 
But to me—to me . . .” 

Masterson tramped on; and perforce the boy followed. 
Valentine's Brook seemed even more terrible than Becher’s. 
Looking back at it, he shuddered ; shuddered at each of the 
three obstacles beyond, shuddered again when they stood in the 
famous “ Chair ” with the dark spruce, nearly four foot thick, 
towering above his head. 

He was afraid now—afraid to his very marrow-bones ; and 
by the time they reached that fifteen-foot of low hedge and 
muddy water which fronts the Stands, he would have sold his 
soul for suspense to be over. 

But since souls, especially on race-courses, are not a market¬ 
able commodity, he took a drink at the Grand Stand bar instead, 
and then another drink—surreptitiously while John Masterson! 
talking with a brother owner, opined that the turf was " almost 
good enough to play cricket on.” 

And, “ Cricket I ” thought the over-hearing Ivor. “ Cricket 1 
Christ 1 




CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 

§ i 

Just about the time Ivor finished that second drink, Ivor’s sister 

and Rupert Starleigh started for the course. 

They started last of the house-party ; and as she took her 
place in the bucket-seat of the Vauxhall, the tiniest smile of 
Slv approbation crinkled the red corners of Irene s mouth. 
y "Enfin sen Is! " smiled Irene. “ How did you manage to 

Sha "Sy P en y Sh-toid her she’d be devilish uncomfortable 

^ Rupert,^aiso smiling, fiddled bis gears from fi-t to second , 
and shot off down the curving gravel drive in the wake of 

° th “ r You comfy ? ” he asked, fiddling again as they swept past 
the black-and-white lodge. 

•• Thenhang on while we give the governor's hearse a miss m 

baU They gave " the governor's hearse " its miss j n 

as they roared by;*and after that, ^^ a ^ t io°n 
open road, neither of them spoke Him-as always-m 

contented ; her—as rarely^ • ,, . . t. not sorry. 

I hav^e^' Vg I’ 

n^ver °bores^ me j 6 as* John bores me, with those awful talks 

about the poor.’’ . . _ Runert, know- 

On which she found tongue again saying as K P “ d : 

irecs attJtBrsi'Stts* a « - 

rested for a moment on the fur at her lap. 
please me.” 


soo 
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" Then kiss me.” 

He kissed her as he drove—lightly, on her wind-blown cheek 
—and while he did so, her knee pressed for his. 

“ You're not sorry ? ” she asked. 

“ What’s the use of being sorry ? ” 

“ Then you are ? ” 

“ Occasionally.” 

“When?” 

“ Only when I’m with John. John’s so decent.” 

“ But, my dear, he's so dull.” 

“ Do you know—I think I’d rather not talk about John.” 

“ Oh, all right. Have it your own way.” 

He had it his own way ; and sulking with him, she returned 
to thought. His image, reflected in the Triplex, shewed her that 
he was annoyed. 

His annoyance struck her as peculiarly childish. They were 
funny creatures—men. Always harking back. Always repent¬ 
ing. As though harking back, or repentance, ever did any good I 

Nevertheless—presently, when he had regained his temper 
and their side-road had brought them on to the main turnpike 
for Warrington—Irene herself harked back, remembering another 
drive to another race-course, Sandown. She had been almost 
in love with John then ; certainly out of love with Rupert. 
Whereas now—now she was certainly in love with Rupert; 
almost out of love with John. “ But I’m not quite out of love 
with John,” she told herself. “ I could still like him if only—if 
only he didn’t bore me so, if only he weren’t so horribly respect¬ 
able. And I could never like Rupert in the same way, because 

Rupert isn’t cut out for a husband. He—he knows too much 
about women.” 


And yet, how little Rupert really knew about women 1 How 
little any man knew about them. That Frenchwoman for 
instance—strange, why the picture of her should flash through 
one s mind—that French cocotie with the blonde cendrie hair and 

b ^ pearls who bad been witil Bob bie Strut at Deauville 
What did any man really know about her ? “ Nothing ” decided 

Irene Masterson. " But I know everything about her because 
. . . Oh, well, just because.” 

The reason of her knowledge shocked her a little: so did 
another picture a picture of the immediate past—of herself 
waiting tense among unaccustomed sheets for the tap of Rupert’s 
cautious knuckles on the panelled door of that long narrow room ; 
libtemng tense to the hushed whisper of Rupert’s voice ; sitting 
tense as his gray eyes peered at her in passion across the candle- 
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light by the big four-poster bed. But it was no use being shocked 
now. And besides, she liked being shocked—/^ that queer 

feeling of guilt. ... . 

Once into Warrington, however, all pictures of the past 

vanished, as strokes wiped from a slate, from the impressionable 

tablet of Irene's mind. All this long straggling town—it seemed 

to her imagination—was headed for the National. Cars trams, 

charabancs packed its narrow streets. From Latchford Swing 

Bridge to the river took them a good seven minutes ; from tne 

rive/to the highroad again, an ample ten. All about them, 

people seemed to be shouting, singing, waving flags and dnnkuig 

From bottles. All about them was that particular excitement 

which is tvpical of Great Britain on its way to some great race 

And presently, out of Warrington, with the car opened 

ud again ^oaring^n and out between the trams leaving no"" , th ‘ s 

overdoaded^ivver and now that a mile and a mile behi d, 

Rnnprt too fell prey to excitement. Damn the tramc, 

groused Rupert every time he had to brake and change sp 

Way A t0 quTter°o X f an hour more gave Irene her first glimpse of 

^ThThuge course was no longer practically desert^ Jmm 

afteT train puffed along its hl ^ ^^“Fstand thl farm at the 

left, and drew up by a gate m f alute d; helped Irene to 

r^'Thmw y my lady" " he opening t./gate for her ; 
alight. This way y y wiU be a n right here, my lord. 

and to Rupert, The mo implication in the words ; and 

gBoth of them laughed at t]^av across the field towards the 

while they were-makingth <f V ^ - t were t e ? - 

can ^ b 0 an ’1 P-fer you as you'are," retorted a thoroughly 
truthful Irene. reached the towing-path. Just opposite. 
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a big pontoon. Rupert signalled to the men in charge of the 
pontoon, and as it was rope-hauled over, a little group of strangers 
joined them. 

“ Take us,” smiled a painted young woman in a very expensive 
chinchilla coat. “ I’ll never get a seat at the Turn if you don’t.” 

" Sorry,” said Rupert. “ But I’m afraid we can’t. Rules 
and regulations, don’t you know. This pontoon’s private.” 

" Well—I call that mean.” 


The girl in the chinchilla coat pouted ; whispered something 
to a male companion ; waited till the pontoon touched the bank ; 
and then set off, still pouting, along the towing-path for Anchor 
Bridge. 

“ You wouldn’t have done that if you’d been alone,” said 
Irene as they stepped aboard. " She was a jolly pretty girl.” 

“ Was she ? I’m afraid I didn’t notice.” 

The subtlety of Rupert’s compliment set Irene’s vanity ting¬ 
ling ; and when they came ashore she let her gloved hand rest 
for a good second longer than was necessary in his. The contact 
—she could feel—thrilled him. He took her arm ; pressed it to 
his side as an attendant escorted them between the streaming 
crowd to their special glass-roofed box by the Canal Stand. 

The Canal Stand itself—and draughty enough it looked to 
Irene’s luxurious eyes—was already packed ; but at its one gate 
people were still fighting for admission; and all about its 
creosoted timbers swirled more people—struggling this way, 

s f ru gg^ n g that, almost pushing one another into the water in 
their struggles. 

Jolly old scrum, eh ? ” ejaculated Rupert. 

The attendant left them at the foot of the steps which led up 
to the private box ; and climbing these, they found themselves 
the first of the party to arrive. 

„ B j U r r 1 ba . g , the best seat while y° u can,” went on Rupert. 
Wonderful sight, ain’t it ? ” v 

It was a wonderful sight; and for a good five minutes— 

while Rupert pointed out this celebrated leap and that—Irene 
studied it in silence. 

Immediately below them, lay Valentine’s ; directly opposite 

rte nlnLh n n an ? w , broo t k cu ‘ ^ curving track along the edge of 
the plough-Becher s. Just on their left, not sixty yards away 

was he Turn At each of these jumps, the white rails were 
literally buried under a ten-deep mass. 

glasses^ it S the S3me aU round ” said Rupert, handing her his 
She took the glasses, focussed them, swept them here and there 
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about the course. The glasses shewed her a clock-tower, the 
hands of its clock pointing the quarter-to-two; trains halted 
along the embankments; flags; green turf; the tripods of 
many cinema-cameras—and always, people. 

There were people in-the trains; people standing by the 
trains ; people at every one of the sixteen fences ; people along 
all the rails, in the car-enclosure, by the bookies' booths ; people 
—thousands upon thousands of black and bee-like people- 
clustering from rails to roof of the last place on which her glasses 
rested, the distant stands. 

“ Wouldn’t we have seen better from.those stands ? ’’ she 

•iS 

asked, taking the glasses from her eyes. 

“Question of opinion,” said Rupert. “Personally—Id 
rather be here.” Then he began to talk about The Animals 
chances : while she—her attention wandering from him—studied 


the crowd. 

It was rather an unusual crowd—she thought; a quaint 
mixture of all classes. Here went a soldierly-looking youth in a 
hunting bowler, a sporty girl in leopard-skin and chic tailor- 
made ; "there a couple of Irish priests there a coal-miner witn 
his whippet, a Liverpool bank-clerk, a blousy barge-woman 
with three grubby kids clinging to her ragged skirt; there a brace 
of uniformed chauffeurs carrying a tifhn-basket, and a red-cheekc 
octogenarian in white spats and a check tail-coat. cms 
an old man in a greasy yachting-cap, which shifted on his sea p 
every time his raucous voice failed to syncopate with the plunK 
of his banjo, had just been moved oft the turf by a mounte 
policeman; a bookie’s clerk from the near-by booths seemed 
to be pursuing an uncertain client; a card-seller was gram § 
being asked for change ; a horse-ambulance was taking P P 
tion mid-way between Becher’s and Valentine s ; and^a stret 
party had settled down to wait for casualties by the cintm 

tnP These 1 things^rather than her lover's conversation—kept 
Irene amused fill the second flat race (of which they only caug 
a glimpse) • till the arrival of the rest of the party. y 

after which she perceived^first John and then Ivor making 

thei lor-it'^emed h l b0 h X er when he finally climbed up^to them 
-looked " a bit rattled.” His brown pupils were dilated, 
two spots of unaccustomed red glowed hectic in his, 

Sltss* 5 “ V “ rsT 

that his clean-shaven lips quivered a little over his goo et 
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But that, she put down to the cold ; and about her husband 
she noticed nothing at all. He —all through that half-hour while 
they waited for the big race—seemed his usual self, the calmest 
the least anxious of them all. 


§2 

John Masterson’s calm, however—when, with the high clock 
on his left pointing ten minutes to three, he unslung his fat binocu¬ 
lars and took up his position between his wife and brother-in-law 
at the front of the box—was purely superficial. 

Always, in his life, there had been certain moments when 
imagination functioned even more clearly than actual sight ; 
and of such a moment he grew aware while he focussed his glasses 
on the red edge of the aeroplane hangars ; and, sweeping them 
round past the huge black ant-heaps of the stands and the now- 
crowded car-enclosure, let them rest—unquivering—on the long 
white line of the starting-gate. 

His mind—in that particular moment—was not with the 
various people in the box, not with the starting-gate, not even 
with The Animal, but with (almost as it were inside) the mind of 
Luckett. He actually imagined himself to be Luckett. By 
now, Luckett was being thrown to his saddle, feeling the thin 
racing-irons through the thin soles of his boots. He rode a bit 
long, did Luckett and always in the same rawhide leathers. 
A superstitious fellow—hadn’t liked his number, Thirteen. 

i.T° nCe led 0ut of the rin 8 and on t0 the course, he'd forget 
all about superstition, remember only old Tom’s orders, “ Hold 

hard to Becher's; slow at the Turn; don’t let ’em bustle you 

till you get to the Water. Go all you know there—but don’t 
keep on going. ..." 

1 • 1 J as °, n the . course now * on Parade, with The Animal 

kicking like fun, hogging his back and tossing at the big snaffle 

fw the stab]le boy to let go his head. The boy had let go The 

Animal s head He was cantering past the Stands, fighting all the 

Whlte ° f hlS WaU ' eye> leanin § hard on the double- 

fonr nf b thpm°in ers ' ?°’ Were canterin & P^t the Stands—thirty- 
four of them, all cantering towards the post. What a moment 

for a horseman. By Gad, what a moment I 

thofe , CirCle 01 -l" 8 g la **s-his actual eyes watched 

tnose thirty-odd, tiny, mile-away horse-figures emerge from 

th f G hun ?P? of f he car-enclosure and stream towards the 

moment^The gave him ^ the frozen thrill of that 

moment. The tapes—the horses wheeling for thp 
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starter’s voice, “ Get back there, you, get back ”—the strain of 
leathers—the snuffle of nostrils—the clink of an iron against an 
iron—and ahead, straight ahead between two ears pricked as for 
battle, the green billiard-table of the turf, and the deeper green 
barring the turf, and the red flags and the white flags flapping 
as the silk colours flapped against the cold skin of one’s back in the 

rattle of the breeze. , 

Meanwhile, the circle of his glasses swept forward—to tne 
first fence—to the second—to the rail-and-ditch—to Bechers. 
Just beyond Becher's, the clock indicated one minute past three. 
The circle of the glasses swept back ; held steady on the white 
line of the gate. They were all at the post now—the whole 
thirty-four of them—wheeling and wheeling. Now they were 
steady—all in a cavalry line. Why didn t the tapes go up 
Why the devil didn’t the tapes fly up ? 

And, “They’re off,” says a voice, Ivor’s, at Mastersons 


Followed a minute fraction of a second in which d seemed 
as though the cavalry line stood stock still; then it charged 
blackly 8 past the thrown-back barriers across the tan of the 

sSL-aas? as Jtt £55 

5“ “”r .hWta hi« M SoTIb. t.I. .1 

Two more down 1 But not The A^l-a^ongThem ^ 
tinguishable now ; and distances. Arran g The Animal 

SVKcV. ^ 

leave die EM?ft “ ** ^ 

il>g °Is it all right ? ” asked another voice.Jrene's. aU* dtaw. 

andwaXT^ ™“ou4 the leaders went helter-skelter, 
all in a bunch, for Becher s. Tocher’s • held there. 
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the faces beside it and the brook below, shewed still as a still 
photograph. But there were colours in the still photograph- 
green, and the red of a flag, the white of the rails. And now, into 
the still of the coloured photograph, raced action—six horses at 
stretch-gallop, six jackets sitting them, six jackets leaning as the 
horses gathered hocks under belly, as their forehands lifted 
lifted to clear it clean. 

All six were over—over and coming at the fence before the 
Turn. Bridge of Arran had led them—with the gray fourth— 
and fifteen-year-old Quartermaster, twice a winner, barely a 
length behind. 

And now came the ruck, with a loose horse among them, and 
close on that loose horse’s flanks, his own. Even at that dis¬ 
tance, it was obvious that Luckett had not forgotten his orders. 
The Animal was in hand—well in hand. He took Becher’s like 
a hunter ; checking a stride, poising a stride ; then up and over 
with a foot to spare. 

As The Animal went over, Masterson whipped the glasses 
from his eyes. 

His naked eyes gave him one of the greatest pictures man may 
see : horses and jackets clearing the fence beyond Becher’s— 
clearing it and coming for the Turn. The leaders slowed a little 
as they came for the Turn. They were still in the same order : 
Bridge of Arran’s chestnut a length ahead; behind him, noses 
to croups, Seely Sussex, Hop o' me Thumb and bay Glorious, 
the only mare in the race; behind them, losing distance, gallant 
Quartermaster and the gray. And watching them, watching 
the flash of horse-coats, the flash of the jackets in the 
sunlight, sheer sportsmanship almost drove the thought of his 
own part in this race from Masterson’s mind. 

They were at it now—the huge fence hiding all but the heads 
and the cap-colours. He saw a mustard jacket, a black cap 
swerve out, swerve in, and go for it slanting ; saw the seventeen- 
hand chestnut rise ; saw his forefeet outstretch like a cat’s, his 
hindfeet gather under, turn him as he landed, hurl him forward 
again—forward for Valentine’s. 

Glorious, Seely Sussex, Hop 0 ’ me Thumb followed the chest¬ 
nut safely over. After them, neck and neck, raced Quartermaster 
and the gray. The gray was on the inside; rose at it like a 
greyhound but rose too late. Masterson had a glimpse of him 
in mid-air, a glimpse of fore-hoofs scattering spruce, of a green 
jacket catapulted, of hind-hoofs vertical. Then Maryland was 
down and Quartermaster with him—and The Animal swerving, 
swerving to miss them as he pelted behind. 
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“ Steady,” thought Masterson, “ steady ” ; and just as that 
thought went flashing through his mind, his horse, half hidden 
by the fence, did steady. Then the blue cap and plum-coloured 
jacket leaned forward, and he saw Luckett’s face. Luckett’s 
face—it seemed to him in that infinitesimal fraction of a 
second—was all bone; the horse under him all steel. Steel 
springs ! He took off like a jumping-jack ; seemed actually to 
double-jump in mid-air; landed practically on all fours; 
landed safe; spun like a polo-pony—and hared on. The 
bone-face grinned as they landed ; grinned straight ahead. . . . 

One refused ; three more fell, at the Turn. But Masterson 
did not notice their falling. His naked eyes were below him— 
directly below. Over the green of that turf below, the four 
leaders shot for Valentine’s ; shot over ; shot away. Six lengths 
behind—the loose horse dropping back from him—raced The 
Animal. The Animal was racing now, racing to be up with his 
leaders. He flew Valentine’s like a driven partridge, flew it and 
galloped on. 

Someone—Ivor—gave a gasp of sheer joy at Masterson’s side. 
Someone—Irene—told him, “ We’re going to win. Oh John, I 
believe we're going to win.” And nine more horses negotiated 
the Turn, gathered speed over the turf, went steeplechasing 
for Valentine’s. But none of these things penetrated to John 
Masterson’s mind. 

His mind was glued—as his glasses were glued—on the race. 
The race was going away from him. And The Animal was going 
up. Up and up ! Orders or no orders I 

;And at that, violently, imagination resumed its function. 
Once again, he was actually Luckett—The Animal under him, 
the eleventh ahead. A rasper, that eleventh—though all of 
them looked the same. And The Animal seemed to know it. 
Nothing to be done with him—except take that one pull and sit 
down. The last of the leaders had cleared it. The loose horse had 
fallen out. Five others were pelting behind. What a size the 
thing was ! Still, this horse could do it. 

Imaginatively, Masterson’s hands gave The Animal his head ; 
imaginatively, his knees tightened on the saddle-flaps; imagin¬ 
atively he felt The Animal s forehand lift against his thighs 
saw the sudden gray of the six-foot ditch, the sudden green of 
the five-foot fir flash under—and knew himself over—over and 

racmg on-aiis now _ yards on yar ds of them—and faces fac es 
that opened at one as one galloped by. And now the Stan 1 
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—and this side of the Stands, the “ Chair/' the Water. Orders 
to go there. Steady a second, though. Here’s the “ Chair ”— 
another pull. Cleared it. Now forrard. Who’s this just 
behind ? Never mind him. Pace at the Water. Pace ! Fly it I 
Jumping Jehosophat 1 how the horse flew it—nearly a yard to 
spare. ... 

“ Second time round,” gasped a voice, Ivor's, at Masterson’s 
ear; and this time the voice penetrated, killing imagination 
dead. 

The horses had disappeared for a second ; were re-appearing, 
tiny beyond the car-enclosure. Seven seemed to be still in it— 
seven more, two riderless among them, lay hopelessly out-dis¬ 
tanced. The tiny horses grew as he watched them through his 
glasses. Now they were at the first again ; now at the second, 
at the third. And at the next he could just make out plum- 
colour-and-blue. Plum-colour-and-blue lay fourth. No—still 
fifth. Going up, though. And fast! Would challenge beyond 
Becher’s. 

For the second time in those six hectic minutes which had 
elapsed since the start, the circle of Masterson’s glasses held steady 
at Becher’s Brook. Seven horses were racing for the Brook. 
And The Animal had gone up a place; was going like beano 
after Bridge of Arran and Hop 0 ’ me Thumb. Seely Sussex 
must have fallen. Glorious, too. But a new one was in it— 
leading. Mauve, and white stripes I Porchester’s colours! 
Triple Garnet—the third of those “ hot customers ” old Tom had 
distrusted. 

He watched Triple Garnet over. How he flung it behind 
him I Perfect. But the others were over, too—drop-jumping 
like bunny-rabbits. And here came The Animal—forehand high, 
forehand breasting it, hindquarters under, and away. Third 
now—must be third —had gained a good length in his leaping. 

Again, Masterson whipped the binoculars from his eyes ; and 
as he did so felt his heart thumping—thumping like a sledge¬ 
hammer with the hope of victory. Hop o’ me Thumb was beat— 
nearly all the rest of ’em were beat—only three of ’em in it. 

Three of ’em—mauve-and-white ; mustard-and-black ; plum- 
C ° .? U u" anC ^ Ue * Triple Garnet took the fence between Becher’s 
and the Turn as a circus-horse takes the pole. He led by three 
lengths. No lead that—with another mile of going—and the 
run-in. And The Animal was challenging Bridge of Arran- 

challenging him level—neck and neck over that fence before the 
Turn. 

Triple Garnet checked canny at the Turn ; but kept his lead 
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to it, rose like a bird to it—rose and flew over. After him, close 
after him—and canny, too—came The Animal. 

Now the big fence hid The Animal. Now he came slanting at 
it. Now he was in mid-air. Now he was landing—landing 
and turning—Bridge of Arran behind. And now, as the Animal 
landed, Masterson saw Luckett sit down in his saddle—sit down 
and sit still. 

Triple Garnet still led him—but the lead was dwindling 
as they headed for Valentine's. A length now—a bare length. 
And both of them below him. 

“ Stout fellow," thought Masterson, “ Stout fellow. You've 
got it. But don’t bustle him. Keep hold of him—keep hold 
of him till you’re nearly home." 

And even as that thought flashed through his brain, he saw 
Triple Garnet take off; saw Luckett’s legs go back, his hands 
forward ; saw The Animal gather hocks under belly to fly 
Valentine’s; saw The Animal’s forehand clear Valentine's; 
saw his hocks flex to clear Valentine’s—saw him touch fir 
there—touch it and fall. . . . 


§3 

The thing had happened so instantaneously, so disastrously, 
that, for appreciable seconds thereafter, even John Masterson s 
steady nerves came near to cracking. The race went by-—went 
under—went away. But if he saw the race at all, he saw it only 
as some madly moving vision : flash of colours, fling of turf, 
gleam of plates : a crazy kaleidoscope of senseless action flicker¬ 
ing thin against a stark screen of sunlight, beyond which—only 
reality in the picture—lay a huddled heap of pluin-colour-and- 
blue and a strawberry-roan horse that struggled . . . struggled 
feebly to rise. Also—somewhere in the picture—was a face. 
a boy’s face : gray as ashes : its mouth open : its brown e>es 

starting from its skull. , . , , 

Those seconds passed, however, and the last horse over Vaien 

tine’s, poise came back to Masterson. His vision cleared. 
Directly below, people had already broken on to the course 
realized that he, too, must break on to the course must get 
Luckett, to The Animal—and so realizing, started to make his 

>TNo U on°e f trie^tTstop him ; only one person - 1 w-followed 

Reaching the top of the steps, he saw that dozens of men had 
clambered the guard-rail of Valentine’s; that sev c r ^ we ^ 
actually on top of the fence. The Animal lay directly be ow 
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fence—still struggling feebly to rise. “ Hadn’t you better 

stay where you are ?” he said to Ivor. , 

But Ivor continued to follow—down the steps, into the thick 
of the crowd. They had to breast their way through the crowd 
—to fight their way over the rails, to fight their way on to the 

course. , ,, . . , 

The huddled heap of plum-colour-and-blue was stirring by 

the time they got on to the course. By it, knelt an ambulance 

man, a constable, one of the cinema-operators. As they came 

up, another ambulance man brought the stretcher. 

"No bones broken, sir," said the first ambulance man. 

“ He'll be round in a minute or so." 

" Good," said Masterson, " good " ; and turned to his horse. 
The Animal had given up the useless struggle. Broken- 
backed, he lay as he had fallen. Approaching him, kneeling down 
by him, Masterson felt his very bowels become water. 

" Got to be done," he said to himself. " Got to be done.” 
And aloud, to Ivor, " The vet I Find out if they’ve sent for the 
vet.” 

The thing which had to be done horrified him: so that the 
whole scene became unreal again, crazy. He was hardly conscious 
of the people about him, of their comments, " Poor brute—that's 
the chap he belongs to—'ad 'arf-a-quid on him, I did " ; of Ivor’s 
quivering, “ They sent at once—he’ll be here any moment " ; of 
the crowd cheering as Triple Garnet’s number rose first on the 
Canal Turn board. 

Yet all the while they waited for that thing which had to be 
done, he was conscious—fully and acutely and cruelly conscious 
—of The Animal’s eyes. They were so terribly resigned, those 
eyes—no reproach in them—no pain—only foreknowledge : a 
dumb, dreadful, staring foreknowledge of the end. 

And when, mercifully, the loud end came, and the poorjsweat- 
sodden body shivered and lay still, the stare of those eyes re¬ 
mained with John Masterson : so that he saw nothing of the look 
in those other eyes—his brother-in-law’s, fear-stricken, the brown 
pupils swollen to the iris, the whites bloodshot under the ashy 
lids. 

John Masterson's wife, of course, Rupert Starleigh—being 
the almost perfect lover—had long since hurried away. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 

§i 


As a race, we English are possessed of many excellent qualities; 
but rarely do we number, among these qualities, that gift of 
imaginative foresight which distinguishes your Latin and your Jew. 

A Jew’s (Rose, during the short period in question, was 
absorbed with the final polish of a play), an Italian's, a Spaniard’s 
or a Frenchman’s imagination—had any such chanced to visit 
Eighteen A, Carlton House Terrace during the ten days which 
followed Masterson’s return from Grinstead—could not have 
failed to foresee, from a thousand and one tiny signs, some 
emotional catastrophe. For the atmosphere of Masterson's 
house had again altered ; was fully charged now—every molecule 
of it—for explosion. 

Yet the principal people in that house, being English, 
remained insensitive to its atmosphere. They were like children, 
one feels. And most childish of all was Ivor Carslake. Because, 
throughout those ten days, Ivor Carslake had only one impulse, 
to “go the pace," to forget. 

One day, of course—the boy could not help knowing people 
would find out how he had settled his bets on the National, and 
all those other bets, and Milly’s dressmaker’s bill, and his account 
at Giro’s. But that day couldn’t—damn it, it just couldn t— 
be to-day. To-day would be all right. So would to-morrow. 
Then there were the Easter holidays—another respite. 

Over Easter, everybody would be away. He and Wil y 
were going away, too—just from the Saturday night to e 
Monday afternoon—in one of John's cars. John wouldn t nun 
their “ borrowing ” one of the cars. And besides, John wouldn t 
know anything about it. Because John and l ren ^ NV ,^re o 
yachting—devilish good game yachting, pity one couldn t ne m 
two places at once—for the best part of a fortnight. 

So one Carslake: while the other—for all that she now 
imagined herself the complete woman of the world— behaved 
with an equal childishness, and a far greater contempt of her own 

^^iTis doubtful, indeed, whether Irene Masterson—secure in 
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the illusions of an abnormal temperament—ever succeeded in 
visualizing actual danger. Rupert, it seemed to her, was so 
much too adroit, John so much too phlegmatic for any “ real 
fuss " to develop itself out of a situation which she, for her part, 
was not beyond admitting, in those rare moments when she 
dallied with introspection, to be ecstatically bizarre. 

Nor, in those rare moments of introspection, could Irene— 
one mentions this with diffidence, again stressing the abnormality 
of her temperament—ever succeed in visualizing herself for 
what she actually was. Because the seventh commandment 
(she happened to think about it one evening when Rupert took 
her to a film which dealt with the whole ten) had obviously 
never been intended to apply in the case of a woman who had 
never really understood the meaning of that " divine ” word, 
Romance, until now. 

For in all of us—deny it though most of us do—is that 
craving for the thing men call Romance ; and if Irene Master- 
son took her romance as she did—sordidly, clandestinely, 
deceiving now the one of her men and now the other—one 
thing at least, abnormality apart, she did have to excuse her, 
and that thing, youth. 

Neither youth, however, nor the general childishness of her 
behaviour, led Irene Masterson into exacerbating the position 
between herself and Mary Millward. She was still jealous of 
Mary—as she would have been jealous of any other nubile woman 
who happened to be of her household. But she never reallv 
imagined that Mary knew ; and so, having apologized to her as 
arranged, went out of her way—whenever they met—to be 
particularly nice. 


Still very wifty, you observe, this wile of our friend John 

Masterson; and a little wifty-though it would have horrified 
her to realize it—his secretary! 

For Mary Millward almost from the very moment when her 
mental wall fell headlong —had succeeded in deluding herself 
to a new philosophy. And that philosophy told her over and 

Tohn a the°fi er agaU1 f 5 the , days went fa y. " The more you love 
John, the finer your love, the more is it your duty to face oidv 

never * e p«tie^ o f fa res 

nr„ That a V th ? situation was horrible—torturingly so-Marv 
Millward had too much commonsense to deny. Misinterpreting 

1 know that you Imow-K 
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give me away.” And this imagined plea nauseated her more 
than anything she had yet experienced in life. 

Other things, too—intimate domestic things—nauseated her. 
And once—returning late from a theatre to overhear Irene telling 
her Swiss maid, “ Monsieur is sleeping in my room to-night, so 
don’t call us till I ring”—she could have died for pain. 

Yet the situation—childish though this may seem to out¬ 
siders—did not seem, to Mary Millward’s newly acquired philo¬ 
sophy, alterable. She saw it, delusively, for static, for an eternal 
permanency ; and accordingly—despite the nausea and a certain 
hard hopeless heart-ache which assailed her every time she looked 
upon John—accepted her rdle very much as the others accepted 
theirs; with more courage perhaps, and considerably more 
balance, but with the same blindness to danger, the same 
contempt for to-morrow. 


§2 

And yet—childish, though they all were—the most child-like 
of them all was our friend John Masterson when at half-past 
ten o'clock in the morning of Monday, April the sixth, he 
returned from a brisk constitutional let himself in with his 
latch-key, and went straight upstairs for the busmess of the 

^Everything about that day seemed in combinationto elate 
him To begin with, Spring seemed to have come Walking, 
he had been Conscious of the turn of the year of a bloomon 
trees in Birdcage Walk, of daffodil spear-heads bursting gold by 

St And* the’turn "of the year seemed to have rid him of a haunting ■ 

SO that for the first time since his return from Au J^ ree * , h ^ 
S u_ r Thf > Animal calmly, without seeing that dreadlui, 

starhig’foreknowledge in the po^r beast's eyes, without repmach- 
in^himself because his racing had been the means of bringing 

dUn ^ea n d e y nd on°e tfthat dumb friend's hoofs stood-sUvtf- 

set with a little silver plate commemorating his 
m ° unt the ink-stained mahogany of Masterson’s desk ; and, 

died 0 as F gailant ^ors^d gall^t 
“ e " Y°o^d ie yo«“ : he thought. '• A man could have done 
n ° There were letters under the hoof : among them, one from 
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old Tom. “ Luckett's about again," wrote old Tom. " Ho 
hopes you’re not blaming him for what happened, i've my eye 
on anothermare. And Samarcand's colt is coming on line. It'll 
be great if we can breed winners again, down here at Masters- 
leigh.” 

Good old Tom 1 A man couldn’t work all ^the time. He 
must have his pleasures. 

So for a while John Masterson—business forgotten—con¬ 
templated his pleasures: next year’s pheasant-shooting, next 
year’s hunting (he had made no mistake when he bought 
Peter the Great), a win or two for his stable—and finally, his 
yacht. 

It seemed ages since he had been aboard his yacht; sinco 
he had gone honeymooning on her with Irene. But now, 
the Minotaur was in commission again. Twenty-four hours 
more, and they would be in the Solent, steaming for open sea. 
Pity—that they would not be alone upon the sea, that Rupert 
must be with them, and Tom Trevor, and Tom Trevor’s wife. 
For she was so newly adorable, so really altered, this Irene : this 
happy girl-wife just budding into her womanhood; this sub¬ 
missive girl-wife who had whispered to him (could it have 
been only last night ?) “ John—don’t be angry with me—don’t 
leave off loving me because I haven’t given you a child." 

As though he could ever be really angry with her I As though 
he imagined it her fault that she should have given him no child I 
, E lev en o’clock—striking loudly from the sanctum’s old- 
fashioned black timepiece—called Masterson to work. But work 
too—on this particular day—seemed destined to elate him. The 
Humblest one dwellmg—wrote Aubreystone—was "practically 
done The moment the holidays were over, he could start to 

A rc 2} er ? Eents. As a suggestion—couldn't they house 
the Archer s Rents folk in the Humblestone Street dwelling “ at 
any rate until their own place is done ? " b ' 

"Sound scheme, that," he decided; and worked on, findingnow 
this favourable news and now that in evuy item of his cor^e 

M Qtl1 Mar y MiUward came to warn him, "Don’t 
Mr « Masterson, that you promised to give Mr Adamson 

twelve.” Benef ° rth haU -^our P if they coZ be hefe “ e 

f ir y words dwelt yet another dati ° n ° f «»* 

tried v< ?y hard to avoid that particular elation 
thinking, as the door closed behind Mary’s back " I onaht k 1 

sony that Sparlington's so ill. SpJfcK human^g- 
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even if he is a revolutionary.” Nevertheless, that particular 
elation' continued to, grow; and by the time Mary brought 
in his two visitors, the thought seemed a mere overdoing of 
his scruples. 

Adamson and Beneforth, apparently, had no scruples. 
Scrutinizing their two faces, the graybearded and the clean¬ 
shaven, across his desk-top, it was quite obvious to him that they 


both wanted Sparlington to die. 

“ As I wrote to you,” said Adamson, after a few preliminary 
sentences, “ I don't think there’s much doubt Sparlington is 
going to die. His agent seems pretty certain about it, and so 
does his party. They had a meeting at the Baths last night, 
with that young rat, Percy Cobbold, for their chief speaker. 
Apparently, he's their prospective candidate. Lady Clara was 
there too. She spoke.for nearly twenty minutes. A dangerous 
young woman, Mr. Masterson. If • Sparlington’s illness does 
turn out fatal, and if I’m right in thinking Cobbold s after the 

seat, it’ll mean as tough a fight as the last.” 

“ Tougher I ” added Beneforth ; and went on, his ferret-lace 

wrinkling with doubt, “ A by-election, you see is so very much 
worse than a general one. We shall have apatl.y to comba^ 
and the swing of the pendulum. And besides, I don t m 
telling you that even our own people aren t too terribly pie 
with the way things have gone since we took office. 

After which Adamson came plump back to the putP^eoi 
original letter, saying: "It's no good beating about^^e 
bush, Mr. Masterson. Our party won t have a dog s e y 
unless you’ll consent to stand.” 


§3 

Note here-for the first and only time in ^ s tory-the 
mysterious workings of that force which modern folk, 

Adamson^ 

I won't. I'll think things oyer. Come«d*e ^ 
when there s something definite. i «• glow Curtain 

Sore H. Adrian pl.y. 
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So— Isobel being out—the playwright, over-thrilled, over¬ 
excited, almost beyond himself with to-day’s artistic certainty 
(doomed, one need hardly add, to to-morrow’s equally artistic 
reaction) that this new play was the finest which he, or, 
indeed, anyone else, had ever written, grabbed for his boots, 
grabbed for his hat, swore at his secretary for asking him 
to dictate a business letter, swore at his man-servant for not 
finding his pet cigar-case—and, having apologized to both of 
them, dashed savagely out of his flat, savagely past the Savage 
Club, and savagely up York Street into the Strand. 

There—while one part of his mind thought of what a 
success Loose Ends” would be when he produced it, of how 
America would tumble over herself for it, and how the movie- 
™ go crazy to acquire the cinema rights, and how he 
would deal with the movie-firms, very faithfully, exacting from 
them every last least stiver which was his due—the other 
part of his mind bethought itself of his pal, John. 

By * he time Adrian reached Carlton House Terrace, however, 
the first worst ebullience of his mood had subsided* and 

find^Adfm !t ta r ke him ’ shot u P wards in the lift, to 

thP cwf^ S ° n Be ? eforth waiting for it at the top of 

object of’^ 5 ?“ th!rty SeC ° nds t0 determine the 

“ Sparlington's pretty queer, isn't he?" asked Adrian 
, C ead something about it. Well, well. There's nothin" like 

any proffi ■' ** dualities. Has John made 

^ has ^J n< J‘, he hasn’t,” replied Beneforth. “ I wish you’d 
get^tha/vmTre one’nf k ’" d “ you can Persuade him, don't for 

Feil^hip of yours, there'llTno^rtainW 0 ?^ g^ing in ''^ 
thehome 

lit when hTsaw Adrian 3 tnfl , e P ensive - But hisiolemn 'face 
hands he plunged mt^d^ ““ they had shak - 

Sparlington’s death f™ Ranted™ mean * Sft' " Takin g 
commit mvself Still if c™ r . eai V -Phat s why I wouldn t 

■^stssssi* saSSST 
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The play’s finished, thank goodness. And I'm a free man. What 
about the Oak Tree ? We can talk there. I need a talk, old 
man. ‘ Loose Ends '—great title, eh ?—has gone clean to my 
head." 

“ I'd rather you lunched here," answered Masterson. 

“ Why ? " . 

“ Well, as a matter of fact "—the husbandly smile betrayed a 
certain self-satisfaction—" I don’t lunch out much these days. 

Irene doesn’t seem to like it." 

" Really 1 That’s very unmodern of her." 

They talked Irene for a few moments ; then Masterson 
glancing at the clock, said, " By Jove, I must dictate a brace of 
letters before we go down " ; and, taking Rose s permission for 

granted, summoned Mary Millward. 

Rose absorbed in his work, had rather forgotten his sus¬ 
picions about Mary Millward. Her appearance, however-she 
came in very quietly, and acknowledged his greeting without 
effusion—recalled them to his memory. „ , .. R se 

“Nothing much wrong with her to-day, thought Ros , 
watching covertly while her fine hands took down from Master 

son's rather hesitant dictation. , , rvthpr 

For Mary's hands—one holding the notebook, the oth 

poising the ^pencil—were perfectly steady. Her voice, when 
it asked the few necessary questions.Rose 

breakdown." Masterson "What on earth 

bsrss ss ^ 

while age. A,ld "while aloud-as they made 

“ So that was it, th ^ n ^^ e \ vent on, " Devilish good 

woma^^ou^Mis^Millward. You’re lucky to have anyone as 

capable." , f How a n round," agreed Master- 

«. - “> '"' l l ' p ‘ 

recurring to his mind. 
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Thanks to Irene, they had a thoroughly jolly meal; nor did 
even Adrian Rose detect the slightest false note in that jollity. 

Everybody at the table—they sat down six, including the 
Ayrton girls and Euphemia—seemed at the very top of his or 
her form. He told Irene a little about “ Loose Ends ” ; and 
she countered by telling him a good deal about the re¬ 
commissioned yacht. 

“John’s had wireless fitted on the yacht,” she announced. 

“ And he’s had some of the cabins re-decorated. 1 wanted 

electric light; but apparently it can't be done. The engines 

aren’t big enough—or they’re not in the right place. Or else it’s 

the engine-room. I’m bothered if I know. By the way, how 

do you think John’s looking ? / think he’s getting too fat. 

Phyllis doesn’t,” this to the elder of the Ayrton girls, “ do you, 

darling ? You know you’re head-over-hecls in love with mv 
John.” 


Crazy about him, my dear,” said Phyllis Ayrton. 

Yes—decidedly a jolly meal: so jolly that it rather bored 
Adrian when—-Irene and the Ayrton girls pleading a dress show, 
and Euphemia a headache as excuse for leaving them—he found 
himself re-conducted upstairs with the words, “ I’m rather keen 
on having a few minutes’ pow-wow about what we’re going to 
do if there is this election,” by John. 

“ Now what about the Fellowship ? ” asked John, once they 
got upstairs and had seated themselves, one with his pipe, the 
other with his cigar, in the inner sanctum. “ We’ll need those 
speakers, you know. Especially if we do have Cobbold against us ” 
Of course we shall.” Rose, still more or less bored, blew 
a languid smoke-ring. “ There'll be no difficulty about that 

latteriv 1 S Say I i V ' e be ! n rather ne § lectin g the Fellowship 
latterly. ^ Don t even know how many members have brassed up 

Iv^beUfto R” W * ^ ° Ut ' ^ ^ think ‘ 

Portsmo,ith°nn f W 7’” Said Masterson - " I sent him down to 
t h Friday just to see that everything was ship¬ 
shape. Lazy young devil-he ought to have been back this 

his'wire ■ * five o'clock accordfng to 

*But iil r hln ? to e° thr °ugh the books.” 

” It wouldn't taVe Lfh^-jfgy C ^ ? " SUgg6Sted R ^' 

And T»7 MiSS Mmwaid shall fetch them.” 

And John Masterson, pressed the bell-push on his desk. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 

§x 


It is not only on the stage that things happen stagily; yet 
even a playwright’s acute perception of the theatrical in every-day 
life failed to perceive anything in any way dramatic about those 
three every-day actions which followed on John Masterson s 


ringing of his bell. , , ,, 

John Masterson’s secretary answered that bell exactly as a 

thousand other secretaries might have answered it John Mas¬ 
terson’s secretary received her instructions, to find and bring 
the Fellowship books, exactly as a thousand, other secretaries 
might have received them. John Masterson s secretary went 

5 ”K araaSrt- to- 

ss&ss “f ssfcvas? ssrsa f 3 

many minutfs later; when the telephone, shrilling ori the pedest 1 

desk cut short their conversation. And even then it was tne 

merest impulse—bom of his observation that John s tdephon 

Ulk to Rupert Starleigh seemed likely to ^ ^ 

made him get up and lounge out through the two self closing 

baize doors into Mary Millward s office , s0 at 

his entrance into the other For frat this p.cture was 
drama, there could be no doubting. Every detaU or 

tragedy, real life tragedy, at Ro^e s e V e _ , picture —and that 

There was only one actress in this tragic picui 

actress, Mary Millward, sat facmg him, barely three y, 
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at a long, roll-top bureau. The desk-rail of the bureau was low 
enough for him to perceive the most of her figure. A sharp ray 
of afternoon sunshine, slanting down from a near-by window, 
shewed him every line on her face. ' Face and figure—he saw in 
that sharp light—were both rigid. The blue pupils of Mary's 
eyes had shrunk to needle-points under the wide-open lids. 
Her big mouth had compressed itself. Her cheeks were candle- 
white—two specks of furious scarlet painted like grease-paint on 
their smooth wax. Before her—on the wooden flat of the bureau 
—lay two books, open. One of her hands was spread-eagled 
over one of the books, as though hiding it from him. The 
other hand held a pencil so tightly that he could see its every 
knuckle-bone. 

" I say,” began Rose stupidly, “ I say-” 

As he spoke, her hand dropped the pencil; and he caught a 
look of relief. 

“ I thought you were John,” she said with that compressed 
mouth of hers. ” You startled me. I thought you were John.” 
And then, obviously putting every ounce of energy into self- 
control, “ I mean I thought you were Mr. Masterson, Major Rose 
—and I didn’t want Mr. Masterson to see.” 


“ To see what ? ” Rose still spoke stupidly, though his pur¬ 
poseful self was already beginning to come back. 

“This.” 

She rose as she spoke ; and handed him the two books, one fat, 
the single word “ Cash ” stamped in gold on its red-leather bind¬ 
ing ; the other slim, bound in yellow parchment, and made up, 
only two days since, by the Bank. 

” It was just chance that made me compare them,” she 
went on, her eyes, still pin-pointy, glancing beyond him to the 
closed door. That—and a little incident I happened to 
remember. A look he gave me—about a month ago—when I 
disturbed him. You realize, of course, that we must keep this 
to ourselves, that we mustn’t let Mr. Masterson know ? ” 

At any other moment, the woman's anxiety that Masterson 
should not know, the very fact that she had spoken of him 
(and twice) as “ John ” would have let Rose see the truth about 
her. But Rose, at that particular moment, saw only Ivor's 
fipires. The figures leered at him—leered discrepancy—worse 
than discrepancy, Crime. No one, possibly, could doubt this 
crime. The discrepancy was too blatant. Not even the 
discrepancy of embezzlement—but just a theft—just a plain 
commonplace, foolish, dirty theft 1 

• He seems to have just made free with what he wanted,” said 
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Rose at last; and his voice was bitter between his grating teeth. 
“ My fault, of course. But who’d have dreamed one couldn’t 
trust him with the signature ? How much do you think he’s 
taken in all ? ” 

“ I was checking when you came in. According to the Pass 
Book he’s taken over a thousand. But I’m afraid it’s more 
than that. His last month’s balance is a fake. I’ve already 
found three false entries in his Cash.” 

" Which ones ? ” 

“ These.” 

She took the books from him, picked up her pencil, pointed 
him out the three false entries. The pointing pencil shook. So 
did her voice when, after he had verified her discoveries, she re¬ 
peated—again glancing beyond him at the closed baize of the 

door: 

" We must keep this to ourselves. If it s in any way possible, 
we simply mustn't let Mr. Masterson know. ^ 

" But how can we do that, Miss Millward ? ” . 

" I don’t know how we can, but we must. Think—you re his 
friend Think how it'll hurt him if he finds out that his wifes 
brother is a thief. Think if we can’t find some way of putting 
this money back. If it's too much for you, I II help I ve got 
a little saved up, and a house of my own, and some furniture 
“ Furniture,” echoed Rose—and at that instant, looking on 
this woman, understood all her secret. " She loves h, “- 
understood Rose, "loves John; would do anythmg—Miything 
in the world—to save him pain. So would I. But we can 
put this money back-we can t let him go on trusting Ivon 
That’s impossible—impossible. And almost before 

—-*»s 

their & situation— what^s happened ? t0 Is anything the matter ? ” 
the M^ would have lied tohim-but the lie choked in her un ; 

happy throat. Rose, dumbfounded, could find "° ’,hree 
hewshed to say. So that, for many, many seconds the three 

stood silent John’s eyes all for Adrian s. Alary s all or J • 
At last. John spoke again. ” There .s something the matter. 

W °Onc y emore! Mar^’wo^ld'hC bed [ ’^already Adrian Rose 
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Rose. “ Nor do I. It’s a rotten thing to have to tell any man 
about one of his relations. But the thing’s gone too far. It's 
too serious for concealment. We’ve been going through the 
Fellowship accounts, John ; and the Fellowship accounts have 
been faked.” 

“ Faked I ” Mary Millward never forgot the incredulity, 
the horror of that one word. 

“ Yes, John. Faked.” And Adrian Rose, without any more 
ado, told the rest of the story. 

Watching John Masterson while he listened to that story, 
watching him while he, too, scrutinized the books, the woman 
who loved John Masterson would have sold everything she 
possessed to give him one word of consolation. Her whole soul 
ached towards this man—ached with an intolerable agony at the 
thought that it should have been from her hand that this 
blow had fallen upon him. His face was a mask, almost 
expressionless : yet despite the mask, she knew all his suffering. 
And she—she who understood him as no other—could do nothing 

to ease that suffering ; could only wait, like an automaton, till 
the tale was done. 


The tale was done now—the books back on her bureau the 
two men eyeing one another in the dust-moted sunlight. 

" It’s a disgusting business,” said Rose. " Disgusting. I 
don t care a curse about the actual money. That’s my hunt 
anyway. But damn it—damn it all, John, how can a chap 

keep his faith in human nature when he meets with this sort 
of treachery from his own kind ? ” 

n . And J"*™* that word. “ treachery ’’-while John, his face 
still mask-like, was yet groping for speech—all the agony which 

had gone before seemed as no agony to Mary Millward's miserable 
mmd. For what was th!s treachery of Ivor's compared with 
hat other—Irene s ? What was this suffering of John's against 

yet haTe to uLergo ? 1 ^ »e might 

dazed t hH°nl d H b H eak f hi$ thou § ht Mary ; and the thought 

da f? d ’ bhnded - deafened her: so that she never heard Master- 

thp ^ Se S question I never heard the other door of 

the office open on them; never saw Ivor Carslake till he was within 
a foot of her elbow, speaking with John. 

Deuced bad luck, John,” Ivor was saying. “ Dunster’s 
had an accident-just before I left Portsmouth ” 

that^seemed°to ^ Up ° n 3 sUe "<* 

In that silence. Ivor’s brown eyes were focussed—almost as 
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the eyes of a sleepwalkei are focussed—upon the books. Why 
hadn't he locked up those books ? Hadn’t he locked up those 
books ? Yesterday, he could have sworn to it. Yesterday! 
Had there ever been a yesterday—a day when he might just have 
saved himself ; might have “ tidied up " this month’s balance, as 
he had “ tidied up ” last month’s, and the month’s before ? 
Dear Christ, what was the use of thinking about yesterday? It 
was to-day that he must save himself. To-day ! Now I 

But already, safety had vanished. Already John had spoken 
to him. 

“ Adrian and I want a word with you,” said John—and sig¬ 
nalled, peremptorily, that he should follow them through the 
baize doors. 

§2 


The baize doors had been closed for a century; but he 
Ivor Carslake—was still listening to John. John sat at his desk, 
one elbow on the ink-stained mahogany, one big hand propping 
his cleft chin. By him, sat Adrian Rose. And he—Ivor Cars¬ 
lake—shivering where lie stood before them, was more afraii , 
a thousand times more afraid, of the silent Adrian than of the 

speaking John. , , , , ,, n # r 

“ That's the position, Ivor,” concluded John. Carfax 

have no doubt—will not take long to find out the precise exten 

of your defalcations. Meanwhile, kindly explain your conduc . 

^What do you want me to explain ? ” said Ivor— and the 
voice sulked in his parching mouth. “ I haven’t denied anything; 
have I ? The money was there, and I took it It wasn t y • 

“ What difference does that make ? ” Adrian spoke, for 

first time. , . _ -> .. 

“ But why did you take it, Ivor ? 

John again. What a fool 1 No wonder Irene went gaddi g 
to get away from him. 

:: SI : 

Adrian wouM 

h^Gao^Yhe‘thought sit the boy shivering again. 

“ What made you hard up ? repeated the Jew. 
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we want to hear about it ”; and John (the old ass !) added, 
" You've no right to be hard up. You draw a decent enough 
screw. Seven hundred a year.” 

“ What’s seven hundred a year nowadays ? ” Ivor's mouth 
writhed. “ I can’t live on it. Nobody could.” 

“ Don’t talk twaddle.” Rose's black eyes seemed like two 
swords at the boy’s throat. “ You’ve been hard up because 
you’ve been keeping a woman. You told me so yourself. Less 
than a fortnight ago.” 

“ I never said anything of the kind. I said I was engaged.” 
" Engaged,” sneered Adrian. ” To Milly Reeves I ” 

“ You ’’—all there was of decency in Ivor snarled at the sneer 
—” you shan’t speak of her like that. She didn’t know . . .” 
“ Didn’t know what ? ” 

“ Where the money came from I ” 

“ You admit you’ve been living with her, then ? ” 

“ What’s that got to do with you ? ” 

“ A good deal. Are you living with her ? ” 

" Not in the same flat.” 

“ You’ve been giving her money, though ? ” 

“ Only a little.” 

“ Paying bills for her ? ” 

“ I have paid bills for her.” 

" Jewellery ? ” 

“ No. Only one ring.” 

“ How much did you pay for the ring ? ” 

;; I—I've forgotten. Not much. About a pony.” 

Just a minute, Adrian.” John’s voice, horribly deliberate 
interrupted the purposeful catechism. “ You tell us. Ivor that 
tins woman had no idea you were stealing the money she got from 
you. Are you prepared to swear to that ? ” 

“ Yes. On my dying oath.” 

" 5 oes an y° ne else know what you’ve been doing ? ” 

Not a soul.” ° 

“ You’ll take your oath on that, too ? ” 

" Yes.” 


Tnhn Ce a°„h’ With J ° hn g,ancin 8 at Adrian, Adrian glancing 
at John. And now more questions from Adrian—a rain of 

questions each more difficult of answer than the last. How 

he stolen in all ? When had he begun stealing ? 

Why had he stolen so much in the last four weeks^ " Bettffig 

back bv bett°i^’ y °And f °° ’ n° y ° U thought you couId 6 et 

staLhfat h m S knA Aa - n T S ,‘- enCe ^ J ohn losing 

straignt at him, and Adrian looking for snmo t^i_ 6 
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The looks, the silence, terrified Ivor, drove all thoughts except 
the thought of self-preservation from his mind. What were 
these two going to do ? God, what were they going to do ? 
Send for a policeman—send him to prison ? But—damn it— 
they couldn’t send him to prison. He was John’s brother-in- 
law. John couldn't send his wife’s brother to prison. But John, 
really, hadn’t got anything to do with it. He was in the hands of 
Adrian—of Adrian the Jew. Curse the Jew. Curse all Jews. 
No hope there. This one’s face was like a blank wall. One 
didn’t know what was going on behind it. And John’s face— 
wasn’t there hope there ? There must be. Wouldn’t John 
save him—save him from this filthy Jew ? 

That was the moment—and both men had been waiting for it 
—when Ivor’s nerve cracked, when he began to plead, as a 
slave pleads, for mercy. 

“ Don’t send for the police,” pleaded Ivor. “ John—for 
God’s sake don’t let him send for the police. I only meant to 
borrow the money. I swear I only meant to borrow it. And it's 
only fifteen hundred. Fifteen hundred’s nothing to you. You're 
so rich. And besides, we’re relations. You’re my brother-in- 

law.” J 4 

“ The cowardly young swine,” thought Rose ; and Masterson, 

“ Irene’s brother 1 And she made me sack Parker for taking 
his glass of port. How am I going to tell her ? I daren’t tell 
her. It would hurt her like hell if she were even to guess what 


he’s done.” , . . . „ 

But neither of them interrupted ; and the boy pleaded on. 

“ Only fifteen hundred. And it wouldn't have been any¬ 
thing like that if it hadn’t been for The Animal. If The Animal 
hadn’t fallen, I’d have paid it all back. I give you my word of 
honour I meant to pay it all back. And I could have easily, 
had a monkey on The Animal. A whole bally monkcy-and 1 he 
started at twelve to one. You thought The Animal was a cert, 
didn’t you John ? You told me so. And Luckett swore he was. 
And I didn’t only back him to win—I had half of it on fo 
place. I’d have been all right if he d got a place . • • J° ' 
won’t you see me through ? Just this once I-: swear to7011 

it’ll be a lesson to me, that I’ll never do • 

But John's face, as Rose’s, remained dumb mscrutabie 

and after a few more sentences the plea petered out in a littl 

putble wau •• Not prison.” wailed Ivor. Not pnson. John. 

Ple More silence followed—silence that racked Ivor to the bone. 

Im aginativcTy he saw himself already tried, sentenced-and 
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Milly, reading his sentence, hating him because her name, too, 
had been dragged in. “ Don't let that happen,” said his imagina¬ 
tion. ” Kill yourself, commit suicide first.” But he couldn’t 
commit suicide—he wouldn’t have a chance—not if Adrian 
insisted on sending for the police. 

The silence had broken. Adrian was whispering something— 
something very ghastly—to John. He tried to catch what Adrian 
was whispering ; failed ; heard John whisper back, ” Precisely. 
Leave him to me.” 


Then John uncuppcd his chin from his hand ; leaned back 
in his chair, and spoke—very slowly, very deliberately, almost 
as Ivor had once heard a judge speak in Court. 

“ The fact that you're my brother-in-law, Ivor,” said John, 
“only makes things worse for you, not better. A criminal’s 
a criminal * and I for one don't believe in letting criminals off. 
I may say that if it weren’t for Adrian, you couldn’t be let off! 
Its Adrian who has decided you shall not be prosecuted. 

" Then I'm not going to be prosecuted ? ” Hope quivered 
in the voice. n 

” No. But only on one condition : that you give both of us 
your word that you'll hold your tongue. And when I say 
hold your tongue, I mean it. Nobody's to hear of this. Do 
you understand? Nobody. And especially”—Rose, listen^ 
ing all ears, caught the tiniest break in Masterson's steady voice 
not my wife, not Irene. You’re not to speak to Irene after 
you leave this room. You’re not to see her—until I give you my 

SwifflS?' Me . anwhi ^’ y° u re no longer in my service. I 
shan t tell your sister that-yet. I shall tell her you’re taking a 

holiday. You d better take a holiday—go down to your parents. 

They re not to know I ve dismissed you, either. Not until you 

hear from me. Is that clear? It is. Good. Now answer me 
one more question This accident of Dunster’s. How serious is 

on & Wl ^ ta ^ e t0 get well ? ” 

stammered gratitude cut short by 
e glare in Adrian s eyes— I don’t know how long it’ll take 
him to get well. He was run over-by one of he Admir^tv 
lomes. No bones broken ; but he's badly bruised Whenl 
saw him, he wanted to know whether you'd put off the triD— 

or take command yourself. I promised I'd wire him abmt 
ttetassoon as I got back. Shall I ? ” D about 

No,” said Masterson—and his tone was steel “ ^ 

ffi* St ‘STvJrs. *» “1 • “<£ 
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§3 

Mary Millward did not speak to Ivor Carslake as he went by 
her on his way out. But in the outer office Lonsdale looked 
up from his ledgers and wanted to know " what on earth they’d 
all been doing ? " 

“ You mind your own-business,” said Ivor, groping for 

the bag he had brought with him, for his gloves and hat. 

And though the missing word is one which, even in this age 
of universal self-expression, has not yet been licensed for print, 
there were tears in it, tears of shame. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 

§ i 


Mary Millward's understanding of the man she loved had not 
exaggerated his sufferings. 

The discovery of Ivor Carslakes crime—pricking as it did 
every bubble of his^momentary elation—had hurt Masterson 
more than anything in life before. But worse than the hurt 
in him, was the rage. All through his catechism of the boy 
and all through Adrian’s catechism of him, and all through 
that subsequent hour when, alone and fearful lest some chance 
word of his should betray the secret to Irene, he decided to 
make Dunster s accident his excuse and leave for Portsmouth 
night—memory had shewn him the picture of another 
thief, black and hand-lopped, whining and cringing to him in the 
Abyssinian dust. 


He had been sorry for that black thief. But how could he 

nnt S t™ f f °[ this w ^ te one ~7 for Ivor » who had stolen reasonlessly, 
not to get him sustenance but to satisfy a desire ? y 

And besides, this Ivor-this weakling who, discovered cringed 

like a native for mercy—was his brother-in-law, blood-brother to 
his young wife, flesh of the same flesh as she, bone of the same 


That had been John Masterson’s mood when, little more than 
an hour after Ivor had slunk from Carlton House Terrace he 
summoned Menelik to him, told Menelik to pack • 

Rogers to him, told Rogers to have the fastest 'reSHKta 

ten minutes ; summoned Belton to him and told Bekon 

leaving Town at once. Give this note to vo,,r „ I?"’ 
moment she comes in.” 0 y our ^stress the 

wind'raffling^hTwaves ftTarb?^^ T™" 8 ’ with a 
though he did thSt Ivor's ^^“m^V^rL'theh^ 


f 
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calendar, was a crime of weakness ; realize, as he could not help 
realizing, that a little of Ivor’s fault could be laid at the door 
of his own over much money (“ What’s seven hundred a year 
nowadays—I can't live on it—nobody could ”); argue it out 
this way, argue it out that way, argue it out the other—one fact 
remained : Ivor was Irene’s brother, flesh of the same flesh, bone 
of the same bone. 

“ But only the same flesh, only the same bone,” thought 
Masterson, stepping into the stem sheets of his gig and ordering 
both gig and cutter to give way. " Irene couldn’t behave like 

that. Irene couldn’t cheat.” . 

The thought of Irene's honesty, of the essential difference 
between her and her wastrel brother, consoled him a little. But 
as the gig went lifting on its way, rage gripped him anew. Neither 
Irene’s honesty, nor his love for her, nor his trust in her could 
affect this issue in Ivor’s favour. Rather, did they weigh the 
scales against him. Because it was Ivor’s fault—and only Ivor s 
_that he, John Masterson, had to keep this shameful secret from 

his wife. 


§2 

AftPr which it is perhaps a trifle sardonic to relate that 
” last night,” as viewed through the mind of Irene Ma s teI ?°"' 
while the Pullman which carried her and her three guests th 
r^t few miles through cathedraled Chichester and peaceful 
Havant and busy Fratton into Portsmouth, contained y 

a thought and certainly never a regretful thought, o J • 
His brief note explaining his decision not to 
trip because of Duns'ter's accident, but *o evely- 

Minotaur himself and start off at ge about a pilot," had 

thing's ship-shape for to-:morr ® telephone, straight 

sent her straight from the ball toher pnnuu* P^.^ hands 

from the telephone tcjCoralie,.and[straight 1 wi th Rupert. 

,o th. pto»nt« »I t“* , ol i, A™ 

”fd » 

Cynthia and Tom. Embassy last night,” she told 

•• Plty you weren t at Tne ^Jsm ^ tjme of our young 

BvS'diSrt get home tilf Heaven and the milkman know what 
hour this morning. ratrhine an early train, made no 
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affable, moon-faced person whose one advantage as a husband 
was his superb blindness to his wife’s peccadilloes—had appar¬ 
ently not heard it. So Irene returned to thought; while 
Rupert Starleigh, watching her sideways from under the stiff peak 
of a brand-new yachting-cap, wondered, for the nine hundred and 
ninety-ninth time since leaving Waterloo, whether it weren’t a 
trifle risky to have come on this particular trip. 

For last night—and for the first time since the re-commence¬ 
ment of their intimacy—Rupert Starleigh had been conscious of 
reaction; of• the definite mental question, " How long can this 
affair go on ? ” And this morning, despite all the charm and 
all the sex-attraction of Irene, that question was still nagging 
him. Because, of course, this affair—like all other affairs— 
couldn t go on indefinitely. One day either he would tire of 
her or she of him. Then they would part, and he, Rupert Star¬ 
leigh—there were no letters, thank the Lord—would be safe. 
But meanwhile—and all the time—he was in danger. 

After all,' he thought, shifting his glance from Irene's face 
r° fece °f the purblind Tom, " John isn’t quite the sort of 
fool Tom is. And Irene—though she does think herself so 
clever hasn’t half Cynthia’s talent for intrigue.” 

Rupert Starleigh had never been over-keen on Cynthia 
Trevor; but to-day—his glance shifting again—he could not 
help appreciating the fact that Cynthia, with all her faults, had 
always displayed a certain wisdom, a certain reticence about 
her infidelities. She was like a cat, was Cynthia—like a 
very large, very tame, very secretive, very lascivious female cat. 
And though Irene, too, was cat-like (fondle her or forbear to 
fondle—and either way she could scratch like the very devil 
at the unsophisticated hand), she, unlike Cynthia, possessed a 

StarleTgh's U peice Tmtd. ° f *** ****“* ‘° Rupert 

, T, h * L ? rd .j a i ows ^hat she ' d do if ever we got in a tight 

train ’ Portsm °uth Town behind it, 
P ked the j ast ™} le it0 lts . destination, and Tom, stuttering while 
he gathered up his Cynthia’s newspapers, made himself a general 
nuisance to the three. ” Play old Harry with things I fxrect 

f Te » the W c 0le then tell him to gofto heU” 

he p^sonT con tarleigh ' “ H S ° happened ’ wa sst^ considering 
the personal consequences of such a truth-telling when Tom 

S^eThaltedPuUma'if ? m0 ™' f f>0Bg h the ojln window of 

the b-bmfetan tu, ned b ? ck ‘' There he is. B-by 

theb-bookstaU. IU g- g0 and fetch him. I’ll g -g 0 and fetch 
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§3 

Though something of its normal calm had returned to our 
friend John Masterson’s mind during his half-hour of waiting 
for the train, he felt quite abnormally nervous when, having 
shaken the moon-faced Tom by the hand, he found himself 
confronted by the bright eyes of his wife. Supposing Ivor 
had broken faith again, given his sister some hint? 
They were so very intelligent, those eyes. The merest 

hint would be enough. , 

But Irene, obviously, knew nothing. “ Poor darling, she 
said, “ fancy your having to dash away like that 1 Did you find 
the pilot all right ? And why did you bring Menelik ? You 
didn't last time. I thought one of the stewards always looked 

aft€ HPreference to “ last time ” pleased him no less than her 

obvious ignorance about Ivor. 

“ We’re a steward short, as well as a captain, he answered , 

and went on, "Hope you had a comfortable journey 
down, Cynthia. How are you, w Ru Pf2 ? , Meneliks gomg 
to do for you as well as for me. You 11 find his English a bit 

quaint, but he’s a pretty fair batman." . 

" Oh, I’ll be all right," said Rupert his misgivings stillstrong. 
By this time, two sailors had collected the £ and ‘Jj a £6 ? 
from the Pullman and were carrying it off the station on to th 

qUa " You'd better follow them, dear," continued Masterson to 
Irene "I'll get hold of Coralie and see about the . . 

Masterson’s glance followed his wife as she left the stat . 10 • 

and M ane:Te n had g retrieved Coralie from her 
and given her over to two more of his saiiors with ins cti 
that she and the cabin-trunks were to be taken off m the cutter 
nervousness fell on him again, ^ene mustn t find output 

Ivor 1 Such things, nasty things, we ./"^Vfot 
all the budding womanhood, she was still ha 

the holidays of life, but never for its ^keeping this particular 
“ I don't know how I m going to go on keep g P the 

misery from her," he mused, ma ng ^ questions 

sTMIK & •£££- > ?«* - 

1 U For ‘t^-day-whether on accountjff 

^mont w^haKn with him all last evening on board 
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the Minotaur —it seemed to Masterson that he could never 
sufficiently adore, never sufficiently revere, this young wife of his 
who stood, one hand at her hip, to watch his sailors stow their 
baggage aboard the little white gig which lay moored to the iron 
steps. To-day everything about her—her youth, her grace, her 
beauty, even the little trick she had of fluttering her eye-lashes— 
seemed newly wonderful; wonderful as his honeymoon-memories, 
wonderful as all those other memories of her which ten months 
of marriage had stored up, like precious honey, in the secret 
recesses of his brain. 

“ Mine ! ” he thought, his blue eyes fondling her. “ All that 
youth—all that grace, all that wit and all that beauty. Mine I 
Mine I ” 


Irene did not see those blue eyes fondling ; yet in her, too— 
at the moment—honeymoon-memories were a-stir. 

Here, at Portsmouth, ten months had altered never a detail. 
The topmasts of Nelson's Victory, still under repair in the inner 
basin; the giant crane; the clock above the red-walled Ad¬ 
miralty Dockyard ; the huge gray fortress of a warship anchored 
alongside; the Gosport Ferry waiting for its passengers; the 
crowded water, with here a destroyer steaming slowly in, and 
there a motor-launch fussing swiftly out, and there yachts, and 
there tugs, and there row-boats moored, like their own, to the 
rusty rings in the weed-lipped granite—all these might have com¬ 
posed the identical picture which John had shewn her on that 
June morning when they had motored here from Mastersleigh. 
And the Minotaur still held her same place in that picture ; still 
lay—black-hulled and white cabined, the Blue Peter and the 
Royal Yacht Squadron pennant hoisted, smoke blowing from 
the little yellow funnel between her mizzen and her main—at the 
old berth, straight across the harbour-water, exactly opposite to 
where they were now standing. 

Their baggage stowed, a sailor reached up a tattooed hand 
to help her into the gig ; and taking that hand, stepping down 
rnto the boat, there came to Irene, very clearly, the recollection 

\ 0m fj W / 0r ^ had said t0 her when she fast set eyes upon 
that old-fashioned two-hundred-and-fifty ton auxiliary steam- 
yacht which had been his father’s before him. 

„ " f he ' s 6 ettin f '■ati'er long in the tooth, dear,” John had said 
And you may find her a bit uncomfortable. But she’s a sen- 
worthy craft; and I learned;all I know about ships aboard her 
Yachting s always been one of my hobbies. It's a good game 

d^” 6 WOdd - 1>d Uke y — if >’ ou “ e 
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A simple man, this John of hers. How pleased he had been 
with her answer, “ Of course I'll love it, dear—just for your 
s&kc 9 

A moment or so later, he had taken his place at the tiller; 
and as he did so, as their oarsmen gave way and the loaded gig 
put off across the harbour, yet another memory haunted 
Irene’s mind. Ten months ago, this boat had been more lightly 
loaded. It had lifted on its way then—and her heart with it. 
She had been so happy then ; so certain that she had done with 
the half-lover Rupert; so certain-sure that to sail its seas with 
only John for husband was all that she need ask of life. Whereas 


now, now ... , , , . , . 

With a wrench, Irene tore her thoughts from the past; but 

when after ten minutes of the sea-stroke, John’s sailors shipped 

oars and she trod the gangplank again, and saw waiting to 

welcome her by the door of the saloon, the gray-bearded face of 

Kennedy (“ Mr. Kennedy’s our sailing-master, dear. He was 

with mv father for the best part of forty years ) the past gripped 

her once more : so that she could hardly forgive herself for having 

invited Rupert, hardly bear the voice of Rupert, hardly que 

the thought " Why haven’t I been good ? 

And dl the short while she watched the gig come up on her 
davfts and the cutter come alongside, and their cabin-trunks 
being ’man-handled aboard, that particular thought kept re¬ 
iterating itself in Irene's brain. To-day, as on that other honey 
moon day John, once on deck, seemed to lose all his clumsiness. 
Here— as never in London—he seemed at home ; and here—a 
neverin London—his voice lost its hesitancy became the voire 
of authority, of the ” cave-man ” she had first imagine 

Whe For h notSn e g ofTaS ouLss which had[assailed him on 

the station shewed in Masterson's orders to lus e^pn ^ f ‘ r 
Milford, the young Wue-eyedF^st Officer who was dorng^ ^ 
Dunster ; to their pilot, a wizeneocm , the state 

fringe of ru^ty hair under h. chrn ^ Rupert's 

^^'Corl e , n whenthat sallow secrerive Swiss girl 

eventually followed the*wise to'be dis- 
Those orders were definite, cl ’ Henced—for the very 

obeyed ; and listening to ®^ someth £Jg D f trepidation, some- 

U&tSOZ WhTSSd thi. ol. hu.b..d w I. !W. 

aigjLS»ssttiff i -—- - 
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accompany him through the newly-decorated saloon and down the 
narrow curtained passage-way to inspect the four newly-decorated 
deck cabins. 

“Not a bad job," he said, shewing her the cabins'one by 
one. “ I’ve put Cynthia in here—it’s usually a bit quieter 
starboard. Tom’s next door ; and Rupert’s in mine, next to 
you. I’m going to bunk forward in Dunster’s. It’s much better 
if one’s skippering one’s own show. I think I'll go forward now, 
if you don’t mind. They’ll be getting up the anchor in a minute.” 

He went forward ; and watching him go, the faintest of faint 
smiles hovered about Irene’s bps. How could one be afraid of 
this husband ; of this dear, big, stupid, unsuspicious husband 
who had actually given up his own cabin to Rupert I 

“ John’ll never know,” she thought, re-inspecting her new 
brass swing-bed, her new oak-sheathed wash-stand, her new 
swivel chair, her new red carpet and the new chintz curtains over 
the square porthole. “ Never.” Yet even so—perhaps because 
of John’s very unsuspicion—she could not restrain one more 
prick of conscience. 

Presently, a steward brought her cabin-trunk ; and presently 
Coralie, full of disquiet at the thought of tnal-de met, came hurry¬ 
ing to unpack. ^ “ Si $a ne dirange pas, Madame," said Coralie. 

” No. You’d better get it over before you’re sea-sick,” 
answered Irene ; and went back on deck. 

Tom, Cynthia and Rupert were standing aft by the wheel; 
John forward, near the bridge house at the foot of the foremast. 
She hesitated a second, then joined John ; who, seeing her 
approach, smiled a slow, pleasant smile that set conscience prick¬ 
ing anew. 

“ You damn fool,” she said to herself; and to him, “ I 
thought you were busy—getting her out.” 

Getting her out’s not my pigeon,” he answered. “ The 

pilots in command till we’re past the Needles. I’m only a 

passenger at the moment. Shall we go top-sides, like we did 
last year ? 

1 Yes / • re ^ ercnce to last year pleased her, as hers had 
pleased him. “ Yes. I’d like that.” 

He led her top-sides ”—up the rope ladder to the bridge- 
deck ; stood there with her, as he had stood on that other day 
sdent his rapt eyes roaming his ship. And again, the past 
repeated itself, mingled with the present in her mind. 

Only the things of the land altered; not the things of the 
sea Agam, she heard the anchor come up with the last rattle 
of its chain over the forward windlass. Again, she heard the 
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phut of the donkey-engine, the voice of the boatswain shouting, 
" Shut her off, Bill," to the A.B. in charge. Again, the phutting 
of the donkey-engine ceased ; and a bell rang for quarter-speed 
below. Again, the planks under her thin-shod feet gave their 
first scarcely perceptible throb, and Cameron Nicholson’s big 
wharf buildings alongside slid a foot, two feet, three feet against 
the gray of the sky. 

Watching that sky, John said, just as he had said ten months 
ago, “ Not a bad wind. We ought to be able to hoist sail once 
we’re past the Needles.” And this time, listening to John, she 
thought of Rupert. Yet something of the old passion, of the 
old romance, held her still; held her here at John s side, silent, 


silent as he . . . .. 

The wharf buildings were sliding faster now; and looking 

ahead along the Minotaur's fifty-foot jib-boom, she could see the 
narrow harbour opening before her. Above them, Blue re er 
had just dipped. Behind them, just visible under their 
new wireless aerial through the tangle of ‘he ™ain-raas 
rigging and the funnel smoke, the hands of the high 
dock pointed twenty-five minutes past twelve. It had be 
twenty-five minutes past twelve last time ; and everi as;j 
“ one bell ” struck from their own brass as the A/»«o/a«r crawl 
out by Round Fort, and the narrow spire of Ryde Church sh 

up beyond Spitbank and Horse Sand. . _habv 

Beyond harbour-mouth, the same ripples met then ba 

chops of sea that slapped at their craw ing forefoot. A d SM 

she heard the pilot ring for half-speed ahead , heard ^ 

distinct thresh of their screw. Last year, she had th U d 

£ “ rMsr- 

; -gjggs- 

Rupert, Tom ; wanted their chatter to take away this s y 
But the others were still aft—Tom pointing ov • |* em th( . 

blue hat following his point. Rupert a ^ j . thc r ' al | 5 
iieak of his yachting-cap a-gluter where he punged bj 
So the silly mood endured-and her silence wdhit. ^ circu]jr 
The Minotaur steamed on—slowly, sttacn y. wa tcr 

concrete of Round Tower and Towers 

astern Two leagues ahead, on their port bow, usum 

* h 7c tKf- ■■ Cruel I CanT one have both 

■ aud D0W 1)1 
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the panorama of Portsdown Forts and Spithead and Southamp¬ 
ton Water re-spread itself—blue and green and corn-colour 
under the clearing skies—for her delight. Only to-day, 
it was half delight. She tried to rejoice, as she had 
rejoiced ten months ago, at the first clean wind of the open sea ; 
at the whistle of it through their cordage, at the tang of it in her 
nostrils and the bafi of it against her eyelids when she looked 
ahead. But the wind would have none of her rejoicing. The 
very song of it was a song of reproach. 

"You want to hark back," sang the wind. "But you 
can’t hark back. You’re you. Life’s life. And besides, what’s 
the use of pretending—of imagining you were happy when you 
were being faithful to John ? ” 

“ But I like pretending," she told the wind ; " and to-day I 
really don't know which I like the better, Rupert or John." 

Ryde was dwindling now and Cowes ahead. She saw the 
Medina open between its woods; saw the little white houses 
clustering to water’s edge, the Green, the Castle, Egypt Point. 

" Better than last time," John remarked, as they rounded 
Egypt Point and steamed through the Roads into the Solent. 
" The view, I mean. Don’t you think so ? " 

" Yes, dear," she heard herself answer. " Oh, yes—much 
better." But the wind went on with its singing, " Don’t be so 
silly. You’re pretending—pretending. And what's the use 
of pretending—when you can’t hark back ? ” 

The wind had risen, and the gray of the sky turned to pearl- 
colour. Sailing yachts were scudding in the Solent—red wings 
and white wings—scudding for her delight. A motor-boat, the 
sea-plume high at her decked bows, tore by them, swung in a half- 
mile circle, tore back towards the shore. Starboard, hiding the 
sandy beaches, a great four-funelled liner went promenading for 
Cherbourg and New York. 

And now—just for a magic while—the wind ceased its singing, 
and she knew full delight: so that when he asked, suddenly 
prosaic, ‘ I say—what about lunch ? ” she answered him, as she 
had answered him ten months ago, " Not yet, John. Oh please, 
John, not yet." 

„ , w ^ at ^out the others ? " he went on, still prosaic. 

They 11 be starving." 

No, they won t be. And even if they are, they must wait.” 

t r e ,) e L Sobers wait; and Irene stood on—stood on for 
a full half-hour, beauty mazing her, lost in pretences, lost in a 
year-old dream. 


Gradually the Solent lengthened astern. Gradually they 
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raised Yarmouth Pier; and, as the channel narrowed, the 
white lighthouse beyond Yarmouth Pier and the shingle-spit of 
Hurst Castle ; and as the channel opened again, wooded Totland 
and the cliffs of Alum Bay. 

TheVraith of a sunbeam touched those cliffs as the Minotaur 
rounded Headon Point; lit them till they glittered like 
a woman’s shawl with deep purples and cinnabar-reds and 
orange-yellows and the blue of a dull steel blade. And now, 
beyond them, up out of the foam at cliff-foot, rose the great gray 
rocks of the Needles, guarded by that squat light-tower which is 


herald of the open sea. 

There, they dropped their pilot into his waiting launch ; and 
there—for though the year-old dream held, the wind was again at 
its reproaches—Irene at last consented to lunch. 

Fiddles were on the table when they got to lunch ; but under 
the lee of the Island, the sea still kept smooth enough. Cynthia 
grumbled a little at the long wait; Tom was hungry ; Rupert— 

apparently—had the sulks. . 

“ Let him sulk,” thought Irene, remembering, still m her 

dream, the old saloon with its light pine panelling and its cracked 
harmonium and its four swivel-chairs and its stiff-backeddeather 
sofa which had represented the height of luxury when John s 
mother cracked the christening bottle of Clicquot over the 
Minotaur's bow. How little of that old saloon remained I Only 

the brass oil-lamps had watched that other meal—that ten 
months old honeymoon-meal—alone with John, bverytnuig 
else-figured oak-panels, clamped table, chintz-covered sota, 
shining piano-was new. " And I onghl io h aV e insist^ on 
new lamps,” decided Irene, the dream dwindling a little from 

her mental sight. „ . ,*.,1 « 

Lunch over, Rupert, though no longer sulky, demanded a 
deck-chair and a book; while Tom, who had developed an in 
satiable curiosity about the M-Mmotaur ( How much c-coa 
does she c-carry, John? What's her exact t-tonnage? ) 

went off to examine the engine-room and the ™ rel 
Cynthia, according to expectation, decided she d be 

d °^i think I’ll lie down, too,” said Irene ; but the reli c of 
dream changed her mind for her ; and she went forwar g 

mt The° sea had grown livelier while they were in the sa'oon^ 
and, when they reached the kmghthead little w “^ p Dorset 
breaking all across the wide expanse between sinking 
and their starboard bow. There, at the kmghthead, they 
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found Milford, who asked, saluting, “ Shall we bank fires, sir ? " 
and told, " Please, Mr. Milford. I'm just going to set sail," ran 
off, saluting again, to warn Kennedy. 

“ Shouldn't set jib-topsails if I was you, sir," said Kennedy, 
on hand a moment or so later. " Wind’s rising a bit. We'll 
only have to take ’em in later." 

“ All right, Mr. Kennedy. Have it your own way. The 
glass in the saloon is well over twenty-nine. So we’ll make 
straight for the Scillies—and not put in to Torquay." 

“ Aye, aye, sir." And Kennedy, cupping his hands to his 

mouth, began to bawl the old orders, while Irene, still at John’s 

side, watched his sailors pour up from the forecastle ; watched 

them hauling at rope and bowline; watched the tackle tighten 

on the blocks, and the square-rigged topsails take the wind at 

her fore, and the mainsail belly from the main-mast yard, and 

the stud-sails fly, and the jibs and the mizzen trysail; watched 

the booms swing over and the wheel with the booms ; watched 

all that miracle of wreathing a tall ship with her canvas which 

no landsman, however cunningly he write about it, ever truly 
understands. 

And, Oh, John," said Irene, when all that miracle was 
accomplished and the Minotaur walking her good ten knots down 
the rising wind, “ Oh, John, don’t you wish we were on our 
honeymoon again ? It was such a wonderful honeymoon, ours." 


§4 

J 0hn ' do ?’ t you wish we were on our honeymoon 
a ^ a mi J* WaS SUC ^ a won< * er ful honeymoon, ours." 

All that afternoon, louder than the noise of the wind in 

“ a ?’ loud< r r th 1 an the hissing of the whitecaps overside, 
those words—spoken half m earnest, spoken half in jest, spoken 

all m wistfulness, spoken who shall say ?—echoed and re-echoed 

m 6 t?i < r bamber J°hn Masterson’s mind. 

Ivor WW har u y remembere d the trouble about 

1 l } ma , tter about Ivor? What did anything 
m A^ er ' ® xc fiP* his love for this young wife of his—for this Irene 

a hair ' and the Uthe ^ the easy smile 

etemS seaf°HowIP* , Who f l col ° ur was very colour of the 

her—for this »!! u j d ? red h J er t l How grateful he was for 
^ womanhood he had brought to budding—for this 

thostS^n^ho^bmT 6 day be mother of his chttdren-of 

tnose children who should love, as they both loved all the gallant 
things, fine ships and swift horses, Ld the See a^d “e 
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tide-race, and the splendour of the sea-ways, and the splendour 

of their land. , ... _ 

For all that afternoon his child-woman stayed with Master- 

son ; and all that afternoon, fascinated by the sea-witchery of 

her, he sailed his Minotaur : sailed her towards the sunset sailed 

her into the West. And all that afternoon, he had never a 

doubt of either of them—never a doubt of child-woman, never 

d ° U ^Mine ” P he thought, sailing into the sunset. " Both mrne. 
And I thank the gods for them—thank the high gods who have 
„iv e n me all that makes life worth the living : a woman to 1 > 

Ld high purposes, and good comrades, and the splendour of 

Sea *And even after Irene left him because one of those good 
comrades, Rupert, came calling her to t<* **™£«*gj 

SHSSssS 

sail-while the jib-boom sang to hun and the waves szng^ 

tiar of a 

future so radiant that it dazzled one to foresee. 

§5 

Nor, try though he did to tell th"\ S future seem^ny the less 
to stand in a dead man s shoes . , , t VV hile he sat alone 
radiant to John Masterson when^ a tapped on the 

poring over the charts m . , message-form his wireless 

door ; and he read, £ S p h ar iington died this morning, 
operator handed to him, decision Central Office also 

Adamson Beneforth 

as P some e Tan^eTffi 

^message,Tad"all that pleasure his. 



CHAPTER FORTY 


§i 

The saloon clock pointed to half-past five, and three bells were 
striking, when Irene Masterson left her guests, and came back 
on deck. Over tea, the four of them—Rupert merry again, 
Cynthia rested, and Tom full of newly acquired knowledge about 
auxiliary steam-yachts—had been their usual selves. Her silly 
mood had vanished. Conscience no longer troubled her ; nor 
—though still vaguely aware of her dream—did she any more 
remember the reproachful song of the morning’s wind. 

The wind had risen a little while they were at their tea. There 
was a mite more drive in it; a mite more dance in the waves. 
As she stood by the cutter-davits, a spatter of foam broke in¬ 
board ; wetted the hem of her skirt. Laughing, she made 
her way forward; sheltered herself against the bulwarks ; looked 
aft along the ship. 

Dun clouds veiled the sunset; and all about the ship there 
brooded a curious twilight. No land, no light-house, no other 
ship was to be seen. On the bridge-deck, a boy—his shadow 
hunch-backed against the steady sails—had already illuminated 
the green lamp to starboard; was now stooping over the red 
lamp to port. In the bridge-house cabin, more lamps were 
burning. Through the big oblong window, she could just see the 
top of John’s head, bending over the chart-table. Impulsively, she 
moved away from the sheltering bulwarks, and went in to John. 

John looked up as she entered ; smiled ; left the chart-table ; 
shewed her his wireless message. ‘' What do you think of that ? ’ ’ 
asked John ; and added, while she was still reading, " With any 

Juck, I ought to get in this time. Though Percy Cobbold’ll take 
a bit of beating.” 

" Percy Cobbold ? ” said Irene stupidly. 

He started telling her about Percy Cobbold ; and listening to 
him she re-expenenced—all in a flash—that other election. How 
she had resented that other election—his enforced absences, his 
self-absorption, the thought that he preferred his politics to her I 
And now it didn t seem to matter. She had done with all that 
sentimentality. She was a woman this time—not just an over- 


\ 
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loving child. And as a woman she knew—though he himself 
might not know it—that with a man of John’s stamp his work 
would always come before his wife. “ That’s why I can’t be 
faithful to him,” she argued with herself. “ Because I’m not at 
his toptable. Because I’ve got to be at some man’s toptable. 
Always. All the time.” 

He kept her with him, talking politics, for nearly twenty 
minutes ; and throughout those twenty minutes—answering him 
as he wanted to be answered, smiling at him, hoping aloud for his 
success—she marvelled at the clarity of her own mind. 

“ You like men,” said her mind. “ He likes one woman—you. 
But the half of you—less than the half of you—satisfies him. 
So you’ve got a lover. And you always will have a lover. You re 

that type—not the wife-type at all.” 

The discovery that she was not the wife-type proved the 
teeniest bit depressing. Yet it flattered her vanity. And by the 
time she left John, all the false romantic in her was uppermost 
‘'I’m like Cleopatra, "she thought. “ Or one of those splendid 

sinners in Swinburne.” 

Six bells were striking by then ; and more whitecaps break ng 
inboard. The dun clouds had thickened across the sunset, e 
twilight thickened about the ship. A wind-gust slammed t 
port door behind her as she re-entered the saloon. , d 

Menelik had lit the big oil-lamp in the saloon , had clea 
away tea ; was laying for dinner. On the sofa, watching 
Abyssinian at his work, sat Rupert and Toim , . c _ com j n g 

“ Cynthia's feeling g-groggy, said Tom. She s note con g 

in to dinner. Where’s the s-skipper ? , Menelik to 

“In his cabin,” answered Irene; and ordered Menelik 

bfl ^wo^ cocktails made her more than ever the romantic ; and 
after Tom had gone to play steward to his Cynthia, she went 
to Rupert ; seated herself beside him on the sofa. R rt - s • 
“ Play me something,” she said, her hand fond• g F ’ 

and when he refused, “ Then kiss me. \ou haven t kisse 

aU “ Alot of chances I ’ ve had, haven’t I ? ” retorted Rupert, draw¬ 
ing away his hand. 

" You’ve got a chance now in Piccadilly 

“ Don t be a lunatic. I mignt as wen y 

as here.” . ., ,, 

“ Funk-stick. I'm not afraid. 

As Rupert spoke, Menelik slipped in ; set more glasses on the 
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table; glanced at them, and slipped out again, very quietly 
through the starboard door towards the galley. 

“ What did I tell you ? " commented Rupert. “ That damned 
nigger ! We'll have to be devilish careful as long as he’s anywhere 
in the vicinity. Hallo I There's the first bell. I'm off to dress.” 

He went off to dress ; and after a minute or so Irene followed 
him through the narrow passage-way towards her own cabin. 
“ I suppose he’s right,” thought Irene. “ But this being careful 
makes me furious.” 

Coralie, who had succumbed before tea, was not in her cabin ; 
but Irene’s evening shoes were under the swivel chair, her 
stockings and underclothes on it, her newest red frock, smoothed 
and free of its sleeve-tissues, on the black silk eiderdown of the 
new bed. Still furious, she took off her white flannels. Stoop¬ 
ing to unbuckle her wet shoes, she heard, through the chintz- 
curtained window which looked aft towards the wheel, feet 
moving about the decks, the boatswain’s whistle, the bellowing of 
orders. Through the thin wall, Rupert’s voice called to her, 
I say, we’re furling sail.” 

She did not answer Rupert; but went on with her toilet. 

The feet continued to move about the decks; and once 

she heard John's voice, calling for Kennedy. The cabin-floor 

tilted a little while she was drawing on her stockings; and 

the water lipped over the edge of the glass as she jetted in her 

tooth-wash. After she had pulled her frock over her head, 

curiosity made her draw back the window-curtain. Rupert had 

been quite right. She could see men’s heads round the mizzen- 

step, men s legs swarming up the after-shrouds, ropes slacking 
canvas flapping down. b ’ 

Her dressing finished, she opened the wardrobe, tookout a white 
cloak put it over her red frock, and went along to see Cynthia. 

“Wh^?Hn’f ?! • ’ * ? hlspere ? the rec ^mbent Cynthia. 

Whydidn t John put in to Torquay? I’m feeling as sick as a cat.” 

She closed the door on Cynthia; found the saloon empty • 
and went on deck The wind—to port—was still rising. Peering 
ait over the starboard-rails, she could see sizeish waves racing 

lkht SlU £ilo^ 0 ii~' Si K h0Uetted Wgh against the last of the tSh 

°? SOme m y ster i°us work. John was 
^ cabm; but on the fore-deck she found Mr. Kennedy 
and asked him what was being done *venneay. 

Kennedy explained that they were housing top-masts. 

Taking them down, Mr. Kennedy ? ” 

Lowering them, madam.” 

But why ? ” 


<1 
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“ Owner's orders, madam." 

She wanted to ask more; but the sailing-master seemed 
busy. He turned from her, and began bawling incomprehensible 
orders aloft. The wireless operator—anxious about his aerial— 
came out of his door, joined the sailing-master. And more in¬ 
comprehensible orders followed. 

Looking aloft, she realized that a good half of their canvas 
had been taken in since she left John's cabin. Milford, whom 
she encountered on her way back to the saloon, tried to explain 
that they were now only under main and mizzen trysail tore- 
sail, forestaysail and standing-jib. These technicalities baffled 
her * but the little knowledge of the “ good game which John 
had'imparted on their last trip let her understand that the fore¬ 
sail and forestaysail had been “ double reefed. Their gjg an 
cutter—she could see—had been swung inboard, dropped from 
their davits, and secured to the deck. Meanwhile, the Mfnoto* 
had lost no way. If anything, she seemed to be sailing faster, 

"“S-KMilford 1 - asked 

Mr. Milford, as Mr. Kennedy, answered, “O^^^soTa The 
She returned to the saloon and sat down « n ‘^e sofa_ Ihe 

floor of the saloon was tilting a good ten 

table glasses and bottles leaned hard against the r0UI ? d 

racks' of Thefiddles. The pendant of the b,g centre oil-top no 

longer hung quite vertical from the new car e-en /> ^ 

The two Cricklites on the piano-recently lit-had alreaay 

smoked one lip of their crystals. . R rt Rupert’s 

Presently Tom amved ; and presently Kupert. 

face was a trifle sallow, but hismine " said Rupert, 
“ WeTe going to bump a bit before morning radi £ or . 

lounging over to the big aneroid above the h 

And^ Never could understand these damn thmgs, he went on. 

“ T °s m hifd d d^pp!ng ■' pronounced Tom " She’s d-dropped 

forty-two p-points since we left ^'Twere examining the aneroid. 

John appeared while the two ^^^'"collar, his black 
John stUlwore^B bjue.reeto t ' 0 dress . ■ he said, hanging 

up his cap. " But I je had rather a lot tj^o^ ^ 

The appearance of dinimr J re ™ ^ ut the precautions she 

Z, mA *">' 
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" I suppose you're wishing we'd got Captain Dunster on board, 
John. I know I am. I’d feel safer then.'* 

Her ill-temper passed Masterson by. He answered her, 
smiling, “ Oh—you’re safe enough—even with me for skipper.” 
Nevertheless, watching him carefully, she could see that his mind 
was not altogether at ease. Half-way through the meal, he 
excused himself and left the table. 

“ L-looks as though we were in for a b-bad night,” stuttered 
Tom ; and, a moment or so later, the sound of the wooden shutters 
beingbolted home acrossthe saloon portholes confirmed the dictum. 

“ She’ll be apt to ship a bit of water if the wind veers,” 
explained the returning John. 

John explained nothing more—though she asked him to ; 
and his reticence continued to irritate : so that her nerves, by the 
time Menelik brought coffee, were not at their steadiest. She felt 
strangely excitable—not afraid, but just ” jumpy.” Since tea- 
time, everything seemed to have gone wrong. But a brandy 
steadied her. Nothing had gone wrong really. And if it had, the 
fault was Rupert’s. Rupert should have kissed her when she 
asked him to. How dared he not kiss her I As though anybody 
would have seen! 

His coffee drunk, John swallowed a hasty glass of port and 
departed again. Ten minutes later Tom, worried about his 
Cynthia, did likewise, leaving them alone. Alone with him, her 
eyes widened at Rupert’s; but she did not speak. It was for 
him to speak, to apologize. Why didn't Rupert speak ? Ah 
Menelik ... 


I believe he s 


Menelik had come in again, gone out again, 
watching us,” said Rupert. 

“Watching us. What nonsense.” 

Her eyes widened once more; her right hand crept across 
the table-cloth. He wanted to resist her widening eyes, her 
creeping hand. She was mad, this Irene—dangerous. Yet 
attractive-—God, how attractive. He had been fighting against 
her attraction all day. wishing himself off this ship. But now- 
now his blood was throbbing for her. 

Then her hand touched him; and in a flash he was on his 

feet, kissing her—raining kisses on her forehead, behind her 
ears, on her upturned lips. 

And Irene liked those particular kisses^-with the Minotaur 
rolling as only sailing-ships do roll, and the empty glasses ticking 
fiddles, and the lamps swaying,their embraced shadow! 
grotesquely all about the figured panels of the 9 aloon—better 
than she had ever liked man's kisses before 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 

§i 


The clock pointed to half-past nine and three bells were again 
striking when Tom Trevor came back to the saloon. Ru P ei \ 
his book on the cleared table—was trying to read. Irene stood 

by the aneroid, her foot tapping at the floor. , i 

" How's Cynthie ?" she asked, turning to lum as he entere . 


“ B-better." ># , _ . . , 

“ Do you think she’d mind if I played the piano i 

“ N-no. I'm sure she wouldn’t." . 

The new piano-it seemed to Tom Trevor-must be a little 

out of tune. Some of Irene’s opening notes jangled. But the 

Tom Trevor knew nothing of the jangle in Irene s nerves. y 

I 

g jssf ■ s & KrWS-. 

Not once John had gone to his. of p UC cini, 

Plavinc—jazz-times and rag-times, a oar or i , 

a bar or two of Schubert, any silly fragment of ng 

came iSo her head-all these thoughts ,angled o one —ng 

isrfc rih,“no ™ 

X3S -w oi. ta-. Th. M u 

sisass. * .*• "»• - 

wouldn t. Either wou 1 h j over —played on ; and for 

So Irene-new men furl and 

ward of the saloon, J •, i^ened to the wind-blown music. 

Stow foresail and forestaysail, ^ ^ ^ the der 

JpaJltm 0 7 n ro-ed all the poetry in him. But hand-m-hand 
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with his dreams went actuality; and hand-in-hand with poetry, 
the craft of the sea. For the glass still fell; and love told him 
to take no risk. That was why he had ordered in more canvas 
—put her under main and mizzen-trysails and the one double- 
reefed standing-jib; secured all deck-openings except the port 
door of the saloon. 

Foresail and forestaysail in their gaskets, he went to his 
cabin ; worked out his approximate position ; and summoned 
Mr. Kennedy. 

“ What do you make of things, Mr. Kennedy ? I don’t like 
the glass any better than I did.” 

" It’s only the in-shore rain, sir. They’ll have been having 
more showers along the coast.” 

“ Let’s hope you’re right.” 

Kennedy’s words, all along, had been comforting; but the 
sea-wisdom in Masterson still found them difficult to believe. He 
told the old man so, and suggested that he take the wheel at eight 
bells. The old man said, " Aye, aye, sir, if that’s the way you 
feel about it ”; and left him to his thoughts. Thoughtful, he 
went aft, to speak with his steersman. By the steersman, 
peering at the needle of the patent log where it spun under the 
binnacle lamp, stood Milford. He asked Milford what they were 
making. 

" Ten knots, sir,” answered Milford. " But the wind seems 
to be falling.” 

The wind was falling; and Milford even more sure than 
Kennedy that the drop in the barometer had been caused by the 
in-shore rain. 


“ Let's hope you're right, Mr. Milford,” repeated Masterson; 
and made for the saloon. 

In the saloon—missing an occasional note whenever some 
exaggerated roll of the ship threatened to remove her from the 
piano-stool—Irene continued to play. But the playing ceased 
when she saw him; and when he asked her to go on, she refused. 

“ I’ve got a bit of a headache,” she protested. ” I think 
I’ll go to bed.” V 


“ Wffi^ ou ff^k for a minute first. It’ll do your head good.” 
" Rather.” 

Irene hesitated a second; then rose from the stool. Master- 
son did not observe the glance she flung at Rupert Starleigh— 
the glance which said, more clearly than any words, “You see. 

I m not dependent on you. There’s always my husband. There’s 
always John.” 
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But Rupert Starleigh observed that glance ; interpreted it; 
hated it; hated himself because—knowing her as he did—he 
could not free himself from her attraction. Deliberately, she 
made him help her on with her cloak ; and as his hands touched 
her shoulders, the Minotaur pitched, throwing her almost into 
his arms. The contact perturbed him ; but left her cold. Re¬ 
covering herself, she laughed, “ Rupert’s a dangerous man, 
John. You oughtn’t to trust me with him.” Dangerous! 
Didn’t this fool of an Irene understand that they were on a very 
razor-edge of danger; that Menelik—the uncanny devil—sus¬ 
pected them ; perhaps did more than suspect them, knew . 

“ What about our turning in ? ” said Rupert Starleigh to his 
pal, Tom Trevor. “ What about our saying good-night? 

Irene flung her lover another glance as he offered his hand, 
a third as she followed John on deck. “I’ve done with him, 
she thought. “ After that, I’ve done with him for g<*>d 
On deck, the pitching seemed more noticeable twice, 
she and John made their way forward through the darkness an 
the drive of the wind, she was forced to slip her arm through 1 h •. 
And this contact did perturb her ; set her veins throbbing 
Why shouldn't she teach Rupert a last lesson ? If Rupert didn 

want her—there was always John. 

“ How’s the head ? " asked John. 

“ Ever so much better, darling. 

« a£ you|darling ? ” And for the third time, her arm slipped 

itS The l X e k h ne h ss about the ship lifted a little when they cached 
the knighthead; and standing there—no longer ar rDea k 

they had a glimpse of th . e ™ 01 \. ^“Tress' her yellow disc, 
of their one double-reefed standing-jib. Across y, hU 

drove the jagged clouds ; and by the sudden light of her 

the whitecaps hissed under theMmoiaiM'S“A horse lifts before 
deck under their feet lifted as the foreh^nd ^f a horse 
the leaping-John Masterson saw his wife s face d ^ 

His wife's face was as the moon s face b lmi n OUS _luminous 
belief. Her lips were half-parted, her ey sea— and 

as the sea. All about her was ‘be perfumeot^ ^^ 
mingling with that perfume ha own . 1 q{ her youn g 

perfume of their honeymoon-time . me p. 
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him, of the restraint he had put upon himself lest he should 
over-do delight ? Of course she didn’t understand. And he 
didn’t want her to understand. She was his Irene, his child- 
woman, pure . . . 

A roll of the ship—or so he thought—swayed her towards 
him; swayed her into his open arms. And suddenly he knew 
that he was kissing her, passionately, on the sea-salt mouth ; 
that her sea-salt mouth was answering his kisses; and that in 
her kisses, too, was passion—passion not of budding woman¬ 
hood, but of womanhood full blown, desirous, dumb with desire. 

They were both dumb in that moment; and even thereafter 
their words, as she clung to him, came only in fragments, wind¬ 
blown between their kisses, wind-blown under the moon. 

“ John, why did you ? ” 

“ What ?" 

“ Give Rupert that cabin." 

it J n 

“ You shouldn’t have." 

“ Darling 1" 

“ I—I’d like you to be with me. To-night." 

it J ^Q Q . 

“ Couldn’t you ? " 

" How could I ? " 

“ Your cabin then ? " 

“ Impossible I The ship ..." 

“ Never mind the ship.’" 

" But I must. . . . This wind. . . . To-morrow." 

“ To-morrow 1 " 

At that her hands dropped from him. The moon had gone 
out again ; and he could no longer see her face. Her face was 
white white and wnthen with rage. Her breasts were con¬ 
stricted-hard as bone under the silk of her frock. Why had 
she been such a fool; let John know her for what she was ? Had 
he known her for what she was ? Perhaps not. Of course not. 
Did that matter ? Did anything matter—except that to-night 
neither of them wanted her—neither the husband nor the lover 

—neither of her two men ? Yes—one other thing mattered: 
Self-control. ° 

4 With * [Mastic effort she controlled herself; laughed up 

at mm, John, aren’t we being silly "; and let him lead her back 
to the saloon. 

• Rupert and Tom had both left the saloon. She managed 
another laugh; managed to tell John that her headache was 
gone j managed to let him kiss her, husbandly, on the ';heek j 
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managed that he should not escort her to her cabin ; managed- 
though her fingers shook like fiddle-strings—to undress. 


§2 

Watching Irene go, John Masterson knew himself still 
passion-shaken, hot with the want of her, almost trembling with 
desire Never before had she spoken with him, kissed with him, 
as she had spoken with him, kissed with him just now. Never 
before had his physical need of her been so urgent, so difficult 
to restrain. And why should he restrain his need for her t 

She ”' V H onfyt'wTta the ship,” he told himself; and so 
telling began to be afraid-for the first time in his existence- 
w the sea should wreck his ship, wreck all his happiness, rob 
hfm of aU his nights with Irene, as it had robbed him of this one. 
He tried to control his fear; but the fear continued : and 

presently he began to pace the Minotaur, " ow 
F r Tn/nowaft Never before had he so considered the frailty 
of 'the Smir, the workableness of the Minotaur, the 

1 . inf. Of the sea And every time his pacing took him aft 

steady at a bare seven knots. „ .,,, Kennedy 

I'd turn in now if 

The tone of the volce t0 . . that his old sailing-master 

master thought him‘ ^“down’, w ould have kept her under 

T f i° Id sailing ' master reS 

having been ordered to take ‘be'vheel „ dmitte d to him- 

“ Perhaps ^® the aS ion ' refuSC<1 *°, ab ***i 

self ; but his fears, for all t he made ^ wa y fonvard 

and'uplhf roped adder ^to the bridge-deck. The look-out man 
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he had stationed on the bridge-deck was alert. His own night 
glasses shewed him never a light upon the sea. 

“ Yes. We’re well out of t.'e steamer lanes, sir,” said the 
look-out man in answer to his question ; and the A.B., also—he 
could not help realizing—thought him over-cautious, inclined 
to panic. 

A trifle annoyed, he descended the rope-ladder; turned in 
to his cabin ; worked out another dead reckoning ; calculated 
that his last tack had given him more than enough offing to ride 
out any eventuality ; decided on a night-cap, and—discovering 
that there was no whiskey in the bridge-house cabin—made his 
way back to the saloon. 

In the saloon, everything recalled his want of Irene. Over 
the piano-top, where the Crickiites had burned out in their 
crystals, hung a scarf she had been wearing. The instrument 
itself was still open. Closing it, his nostrils again gave him the 
perfume of violets and lilies. He had a vision of her, sitting 
there playing that wind-blown music: other visions of her: 
lovely intimate visions that went through him as the music had 
gone through him while he listened to it among his men. 

He loved her so 1 And to-night—on the leaping foredeck— 
her love had matched, over-matched his own. No—not over¬ 
matched it—just responded to it—as a wife’s love should respond 
to her husband’s passion. “ John, aren’t we being silly! ” 
How the words rang in his ears I How innocent she still was— 
and how pure 1 

“ Is my Ras still wakeful ? ” A different voice broke in 
upon Masterson's musing; and looking up he saw Menelik. 

Mcnelik, for some reason best known to himself, had spoken 
in Amharic instead of the English he now affected with his 
European clothes; and automatically Masterson answered in 
the same tongue, “ It behoves me to be wakeful on account of 
this ship. But now, soon, I sleep. Bring whiskey.” 

“ As the Ras commands.” 

The Abyssinian went out, noiselessly as he had come in. 
When he returned, with the decanter and the soda-syphon, he 
said, still speaking the Amharic, “ Let the Ras sleep. His ser¬ 
vant watches.” But the words, and the look which accom¬ 
panied them, conveyed little or nothing to an absorbed mind. 
His brown servant, in the old days, had been much given to the 

racial floweriness of speech; and Masterson’s mind was still 
with his wife. 

Alone, sipping his whiskey at the clamped table, it seemed to 
him that he had been foolish to let his duty to the Minotaur 
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come between him and his wife, that he had exaggerated his 
fears for the Minotaur. 

“ Duty ! " he thought. “ Why do I always make a fetish of 
it ? There’s nothing to be afraid of. Nothing I " 

Then, wear}' with thought and the unaccustomed sea-air, he 
began to dream that he had disregarded duty, gone to Irene’s 
cabin ; hugged the dream till it became drowse, till he felt his 
head nodding, his eyes closed . . . and he knew, at the very instant 
his eyes were closing, that the hurricane was on his ship. 

§3 


The hurricane gave never another second’s warning. At one 
moment Masterson, both elbows on the table, was nid-nodding 
over his glass. At the next, the glass had leaped from between 
his elbows, had crashed against the figured panels. 

The crash of the glass woke him ; and as he woke, the table 
seemed to lift; to try to pin him against the side of the saloon. 
From the piano, the Cricklite crystals described two distinct arcs 
ere they, too, hit the panelling. Above his head, the big oil- 
lamp swung straight out on its pendant; stood rigid, the edge 
of its shade touching the carte-en-pierre ceiling ; expired 

And after that there followed—while he fought to free him 
self from the side of the saloon—noise, storm-noise, roaring ol 
wind and roaring of water, the tinkle of the falling lamp-chimney 
as it struck the clamps of the table. Under his back-muscles h 

felt the side of the saloon lurch, lurch again. 

Seamanship told him that the Minotaur had careened her 

lee-rail clean under. His ears told him that water bad broken 
over her-come inboard like a drove of stampeding cattle He 
heard the hoofs of the water stamping on the porthole shutter 
at his head as he fought to release himself from the table , as n 
crawTed upwards on hfnds and knees to the port door of the stdoon^ 
The port door swung to as he reached it, swung °P en S* 
as the Minotaur freed her starboard-rail froir.the grip offe 
waves. He staggered to his feet; staggered to the door , clawc 

hiS wisS hi Gmy y sea-spume blinded him and 

b,ack win d d - aa- f 

the wheel. 
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He reached the gig; realized the gig must have been stove in 
by the pressure of her gunwale against the davits; stumbled, 
between the stove-in gig and the streaming scuppers, across the 
body of a man. 

The man, Menelik, was only half-conscious. Somehow, he 
managed to help him up ; to help him back to the saloon ; to 
push him through the saloon-door into comparative safety ; to 
win to the gig again, to win round the angle of the port cabin, 
to the step of the mizzen-mast. 

There, more water came inboard—a smashing mass of sea¬ 
water that half-blinded him, threw him to his knees. Vaguely, 
in his half-blindness, he became aware of the binnacle-lamp, of 
two hands on the handles of the wheel. So Kennedy, thank God, 
had not been swept over-board when the storm struck ; was still 
at the wheel 1 

The sea slid out-board, giving him a second's respite Re¬ 
spited, he staggered from his knees ; tried to cross the twenty 
feet of deck between him and Kennedy ; tried too late ; felt the 
water-logged planking heel under his shoes ; felt the water-logged 
planking turn him over ; fell; grabbed hemp in the falling ; saw 
a black wall with a white coping surge mountain-high at him above 
the starboard-rail; saw the white coping break and the black 
wall topple ; felt the toppling wall strike ; went wholly blind ; 
felt the bricks of the toppling wall tear at him, wrench his arms 
almost from their sockets as he hung on—hung on for dear life 
to the mizzen-swifter. 

It seemed a thousand centuries before Masterson's sight came 
back to shew him the man-deep water a-swirl over the port 
rails ; before he felt the Minotaur right herself; before he dared 
let go the mizzen-swifter which had saved him from death, and 
stagger—dazed, bruised, and sea-drenched—to Kennedy and 
the wheel. 

" Hang on, sir,” bawled Kennedy—but his bawl was a whisper 
in the shriek of the wind. “ Hang on, sir. Take a hand.” 

Still dazed, Masterson grabbed for the spokes; kicked his 
shoes off; braced his stockinged feet against the wheel-barrel; 
took the tiller-strain. The tiller fought against the wheel. The 
whole ship was bucking, bucking like a saddle-galled horse. 
Spoon-drift filled the air. The binnacle-lamp had gone out. The 
pair of them could see nothing, not even each other's fingers on 
the wheel. 

Now the hurricane caught her again, caught her and worried 
her as hounds worry their fox after the kill. Now a shout 
carried from forward—and they knew that the watch was 
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tumbling on deck. And now, just for a second, the spoon-drift 
cleared and they had a glimpse of the mizzen-mast, of the trysail. 

The mizzen-mast trysail might have been yellow iron on its 
gaff—a door of yellow iron that wrenched at a black iron halliard. 
Both of them shouted orders ; shouted too late. Both of them 
heard the halliard part with a noise like gun-fire; heard the gaff 
smash ; saw the yellow iron door of trysail crack clean across; 
leave the mizzen like a blown albatross, vanish into the whirling 
spoon-drift, vanish to sea. 

“ Thank God for that,” thought both of them. 

A water-mountain rose astern ; fell inboard ; fell over them 
where they clung to the wheel; and as their eyes unblinded they 
saw lightning split the skies from vault to sea-floor; saw the 
whole sea-floor, the whole ship luminous ; saw the other watch 
tumble up from the forecastle; heard Milford bellow, " Jib, 

there. In jib. In jib.” . 

“ Gaff 1 ” bellowed Masterson. " Two men—the mizzen gafl. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” bellowed back a voice out of sudden dark. 

Came more lightning, flash after flash of it that tore the heavens 
as a girl’s hands tear calico. Two men, clasp-knives in 
their teeth, had swarmed the mizzen ratlines; had gamed the 
cross-tree ; were hacking at the raffle of the gaff. The raffle ot 
the gaff went out-board—like a shattered sapling—across 
a sea that shewed hard as black and white marble under the 


riven skies. , . _ 

“ Stout work,” thought Masterson ; and Kennedy, What a 

Sea They began luffing her; luffing her up to the sea ;fluffing her 
nto the very eye of the hurricane. The first worst blast of the 

hurricane wL by; but not the danger of 

after lightning-zigzag shewed Masterson his sailing-master s lace 

His sailing-master’s face was set, anxious; one yellow dog 
tooth reaching forward for the under-lip every tune hey snatched 
another quarter-point from the spokes of the wheel I hen 
lightning ceased; and he, too, grew anxious-anxious for his 

Wlf< His wife was so close to him—within hail of him. And she 
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feel the spokes steadying themselves in his hands ; feel the whole 
ship steadying herself as a good hunter steadies himself over ridge- 
and-furrow. The ridges and the furrows of the waves had grown 
more regular. She was riding them, shaking the water from her 
decks as she rode. But he knew that they had to go on luffing 
her; luffing her quarter-point by snatched quarter-point into the 
eye of the hurricane. The hurricane was solid now, solid as 
a sand-blast; all the air full of spoon-drift again, blinding. He 
could hardly see his two sailors swarm down from the mizzcn- 
ratlines ; hardly see them as they began to make all fast. 

Five minutes more went by; ten; twenty. Duty made 
him unconscious of time, conscious only of the hurricane. The 
hurricane had lost force. The barometer must be rising. The 
hurricane was little more than a gale now, and the worst of the 
darkness lifting. Looking up, he could see cloud-scuds, blown 
stars, the wreck of their wireless aerial whipping at the main. 

“ Can you hold her ? ” he asked Kennedy. 

“ Not alone, sir/' 

The two sailors who had swarmed down from the mizzen- 
ratlines were still making all fast. He signalled to one of them ; 
gave him his place at the wheel. 

“ Going forward,” he told Kennedy. 

Making his way forward along the port rails—the gale still 
blowing great guns and the spoon-drift slashing at his eyes—he 
remembered Menelik. But the port door of the saloon—though 
he wrenched his hardest at the handles—would not open. Wind 
jammed it against him—and the sheer gravity of the luffed ship. 
Again he thought of Irene—penned in her cabin—frightened— 
hurt, perhaps. Again he told himself not to think of her, nor of 
Menelik, but only of his ship. Then he went on. 

The gale fought with him, wrestled with him as his hands clawed 
their way along the rails and his stockinged feet slithered on the 
sodden planks. Wind and water were loud in his ears, in his 
nostrils. He could feel the wind tugging at him, trying to lug 
his knees from under him as he stumbled over the lashings of the 
cutter, as he reached the port door of the bridge-house as he 
clung there, gasping for breath. 

. . At th f knighthead, sou-westered men were lashing the iib 
m its gaskets With them, worked his boatswain and Milford 
He shouted for his boatswain as he hauled himself round the 
bridge-house into the full drive of the gale. The boatswain came 
as he could. 

„ r ? A°*u d ?° T °i th ® saloon, s jammed,” shouted Masterson. 

Good lob, too. But batten her if you can.” 
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11 a ve svc sir.” 

The boatswain, dripping in his oilskins, dived through the 
ptanks and canvas over the forecastle companion-way; re- 
emerged the carpenter following ; was blown aft. Joining Mil¬ 
ford at the knighthead, Masterson's thoughts went to Irenej for 
the third time ; giving him pictures of her lying 
where that first worst hurricane-smash might have flung her 
lying helpless, a great gaping wound in her head. 

But still he dared not think over-much of Irene. For another 

broom, tick down the cmay race-coum. of the 

““"S'lons ? " thought Masterson. “ Ho. long till I may 
go to her ? How long ? " 



CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 


§i 

Half-past three in the morning. And at last he could go to 
his Irene, assure himself of her safety. For already the force was 
out of the gale, and the sea abating. He had re-hoisted the jib ; 
set double-reefed foresail, staysail, foretopsail. A good ten 
knots, they must be making—with never a cloud to fog the 
stars, and never another ship-light visible to the look-out man 
he had stationed in the cross-trees aloft. His boatswain was at 
the wheel, too ; and Milford standing by. No—there couldn’t 
be any risk in going to Irene now ; in just making certain, even 
if she slept, that all was well with her. 

A little proud—as who, having captained a tall ship through 
tempest, is not a little proud at the accomplishment—John 
Masterson stripped off his sopping oil-skins ; kicked off his sea- 
boots ; found dry shoes under his bunk; grabbed a torch, a 
bunch of keys from where they hung above the chart-table; 
opened the door which led from the captain’s cabin through the 
battened deck-houses, and began to make his way aft. 

All the deck-hou'-e lamps had been blown out—and he needed 
his torch. His torch-beam shewed him a narrow passage—its 
uncarpeted floor pitching every time the Minotaur breasted a 
wave. At the end of this passage was the engine-room com¬ 
panion-way ; beyond, an emergency-door to the saloon. 

He flashed his torch down the engine-room companion-way * 
heard a dour Scottish voice, “ I’m no holding with it. Tempting 
providence—is sail ”; smiled to himself; rounded the companion- 
way ; unlocked the emergency-door ; and entered the saloon, 
s There—knowing the Abyssinian’s habit of “ staying put ” 

when m terror, and his terror of all natural portents such as 
storm—he had expected to find Menelik. But the circle of his 
torch-beam, switched rapidly from inclined floor to figured 
panels and (arte-en-pierre ceiling, revealed only sodden furniture, 
sodden curtains, the wreck of the lamp-pendant, and a moving 
carpet of dirty yellow water, to and fro in which, where it lav 
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thickest under the clamped table, bobbed a little collection of 
miscellaneous objects—the tray Menelik had used to bring 
his whiskey, the silver neck of the smashed decanter, 
the whiskey-bottle itself, the two unbroken Cricklite crystals, a 
book (the one Starleighhad been trying to read before he went to 
bed) and the scarf Irene had left hanging oyer the piano. Auto¬ 
matically, he retrieved the scarf; stuffed it into the wet pocket ot 
his reefer jacket; and opened the door which led towards the 

deck-cabins. • 

In this narrow passage-way, too, no lamps were burning; 

but here there seemed less movement, almost none, to the ship. 

His torch-beam, flashing straight ahead, shewed no damage excep 

one flower-vase, fallen from its bracket and cracked to flinders in 

the falling. Just beyond this fallen flower-vase, was the door 

which led to the bathroom. Either side of that door hung 'v 

curtain 5 the one, on his left, over the entrance to the starboard 

cabins • 'the other on his right, over the entrance of the cabins 

Sort'. And whether—as ?he circle of his 

the hem of that right-hand curtain—it was jungle-instinct. 01 

actual sight which loosened his thumb from the torch-tngg , 

John Masterson never knew. , . _ . that his ears 

He only knew that he stood in pitch darkness Oaths q{ 

and the boom of sail-were now straining after a suDuer 

trying to interpret it. that door which 

Behind him (had he only honked, not latciiea ma 
led out of the saloon ?) sound told of water swis.im^ * [ 
of broken glass in the water, of 

sound— justln front of Ztf&Z ft** ? 

had suspected—breathing , t e ^ the ncx t instant 

“^ 0 ?" he thought. Who? Ana vas a native, 

ESSSss- 
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be thou ’’—and before Masterson’s brain could give him another 
thought, the Abyssinian had stepped back, letting the curtain fall 
to behind him; and they faced one another in the narrow passage¬ 
way. 

As Menelik faced him in the narrow passage-way, anger, and 
not fear, set Masterson’s thumb pressing for the torch-trigger; 
but fear kept it there—kept it there for a full five seconds while 
the beam, half blinding him, held steady on Menelik’s brown eyes. 
For all through those five seconds, those brown eyes were as a 
gateway—as a gateway into hell. 

They were no longer subservient, those eyes. They no longer 
wore the menial look of the semi-Europeanized valet who moved 
so quietly up and down the wide hotel-like landings of Carlton 
House Terrace; but an older look, savage, calling up the past. 

In the past, was a dusty compound, and a mad Menelik, a 
Menelik in a chamma, a Menelik with blood-injected pupils, 
brandishing a bloody knife. “ I slew her," shrieked that 
Menelik. “ I cut off her breasts. It is good to cut off their 
breasts when the milk of them is befouled. It is good to slay 
them in their harlotry. Aye—it is good. It is good I " 

The gateway into hell closed. Fear went. The past, and 
with it other recollections—the face of Menelik’s faithless wife, 
slashed out of recognition, the flies gathering to the blood on her 
slashed breasts, the Gourage who had fled screaming, the wailing 
in the huts beyond the compound, and the snarling of the 
Abyssinian dogs—vanished. In immediate sight, k was only 
Menelik’s brown wrist—his wrist and the knife. 

Wordless, reacting to the immediate impulse, Masterson 
grappled that wrist, gripped it till the tendons cracked under his 
hand. His only thought was to disarm the man. Blood there 
might be—blood and red murder—in Menelik’s eyes ; but as yet 
—he knew—there had been no blood upon his knife. Nor did 
the bloodless knife make any but the one sound as it fell; as it 
buried its point, stood quivering between them. 

“ Dost think that I would have harmed thee ? ” said Menelik 

the grip tight as a hand-cuff on him, the voice low between his 
pain-clenched teeth. 

Whom then would’st thou harm ? ” Masterson’s grip closed 
tighter; and his tense Amharic lashed like a mule-driver’s 
thong. “ Art thou mad? Has the storm crazed thee ? Would’st 
thou slay ? Whom would’st thou slay ? Thy master’s friends 
perchance ? Thy master’s wife ? ” 

“ Nay,” said Menelik. “ Nay. Not now, Ras. Now that 
thou art safe, that duty is for thee.” 
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Followed silence ; and in that silence Menelik feared for his 
life. His master’s grip racked as the torture racks ; his master’s 
eyes, behind the slanting torch-beam, were the eyes of the white 
man when he does justice—stone-eyes, blind to appeal. Then 
the grip loosened; the torch-beam went out; and his master 
spoke. 

“ Dog—and son of a dog—explain thyself! " 

“ What is there for thy servant to explain, Ras ? Surely 
thou knewest. And when thy servant knew, when he saw 
«' Saw what ? Speak and be brief.” 

“ To-night—when thou wast gone—they kissed. Later, I 
watched. Outside—where thou did’st find me. Before the 
storm, she called to him. Low—very low. But thy servant 
heard. Before the storm, he went in to her—and they lay 

together.” 

“ Thou best.” , . 

“ Thy servant speaks truth. Surely thou knewest, but 

could’st not prove thy knowledge He : would have 
the ship sunk, had’st thou come to harm by the ship, I wouldhave 

killed for thee. But since thou art come, kill thou 1 Twice— 

and swiftly. For such is thy right.” Ahu „j n ian 

And with that—a shadow in the darkness—the Abyssinian 

was gone. 

§2 

In unexpected physical danger, the brains of "orm^n 
loose their bodies to instant action; act asJhe 1 ham lgg 
to the needle of the gun. But in the unexpected 
those moments of spiritual cataclysm mechanism in 

panicking, are reft of self-control so hndv answers 

those brains steadies the primeval impulse^and the b dy q{ 

them slowly, as the Nasmyth hammer answers to tne 

itS tt was now with John Masterson. 

sickened, soul-defeated, his whoconi p de f ence less head 
crashing like a bombed glass c “P° la ^°"* fL sanity , and his 
—the secret mechanism of his brain y P . ^ “ Stand I" 

body the balance of the sea. The secret m ho le minute 

sajvis scafu- — to ” 

that right-hand curtain—upon the floor. 
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There, on the floor—standing as it had fallen, two inches of 
razored point skewering the red carpet to the oak below—stood 
the knife. The haft of the knife called to him ; called loud to his 
primeval impulses that he should take its black wood in his hand. 
“ Kill thou 1 ” the knife-haft seemed to be repeating. “ Twice— 
and swiftly. For such is thy right." 

Yes—but had he that right, had he even reason for his killing ? 
What worth attached to the evidence of a native ? Menelik 
might have deceived himself. Menelik might have lied. Yet 
Menelik never had lied—not once in all the seven years of his 
service ! And what purpose could Menelik have had with his 
lying? 

Another quarter-minute passed ; and now—as the full horror 
of this incredible, of this unclean thing, came home to him— 
John Masterson, bending, picked up the knife. 

Why the knife ? If ... if this incredible, this unclean 
thing were true, he would need no knife, only his own naked 
hands. 

That madness went from him; and once more its secret 
mechanism steadied his brain. “ She’s your wife,” said his brain. 
“ He’s your good comrade. Would you condemn them unjudged, 
on hearsay, on a native's whisper in the dark ? " And even 
as his brain asked the question there came to Masterson—over¬ 
whelmingly—doubt. This—this unclean horror couldn’t be true. 
Oceans might run dry, the stars change their courses, the whole 
earth crash headlong—but Irene would still be Irene, Rupert 
Rupert; his wife the one, and the other his friend. 

“ Did he go to her before the storm ?" asked his doubt. 
"Or after? As any man might have done. To comfort her to 
see that she was safe.” 

. Yet * in doubt’s despite, there was no comfort, and no safety 
« . ^ . * - ’s universe as he lifted that right-hand cur¬ 

tain, passed through it, and let his torch-beam rest on the brass 
handle of the farther door. 


Farther door and nearer were both shut. Through neither 
came any sound. He could hear only one sound—the sound of 
the wind booming across the sea. He had saved these two from 
the sea, while they, while they . . . 

°“ e last second Masterson stood actionless; and in that 
second all the Berserk of some Viking ancestor set his muscles 
quivering. Then, quivering no longer, he lifted the knife- 

door ^ StCady fiSt ’ and knocked —1knocked loud upon the 
No answer followed upon his knocking. He knocked aeain 
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Still no answer—but a murmur as of two voices; some move¬ 
ment, as of feet. So they were both there. Both of them! 

Swiftly now—before either of them could bar the door— 
John Masterson slipped torch to pocket; set hand to door¬ 
handle ; opened—and went in. . 

There was light in the cabin—a glass-sheathed candle burning 

above the bed. On the bed—half in and half out of it—lay 
Irene. By her, stood the man he had thought his friend. He 
had his shoes on, that man. Red Morocco bedroom shoes. 
Everything about him was red—his eyes, his hair, the flesh at the 
neck above the open pyjamas. Yes! Red! Red as spilt 

bl °For now, awfully, John Masterson knew that Menelik had 
spoken truth; and with that knowledge the righteous ; blood- 
lust of primeval man. The blood-lust made his hands 1 h. 
■' Your knife 1 " shouted the blood-lust. There. At hismeek 
One stab. Downwards. Then the woman-the woman he has 

^Ani’now Rupert Starleigh looked upon the knife; and in 

“Tfft? KpSrsS: * -» —“•» 

just as that 1 ast word fished 

flashed through Mastersons: so that Rations 

-stt as 

y~" “ a “ 

swore. “ Damn your bloody eyes, Kuperc. y 

~~ ^Then^is right foot trod upon the knife ; his right fist sh 

fOT Allowed S^f 

the smash of a blow half-touted *£££*fifing of John. 
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against Brackley. A killer, that Brackley 1 And a killer, this 
John! 

John’s face was horrible. Sweat pearled it. There was blood 
—Rupert’s blood—on his torn knuckles. 

Blood 1 The red reality petrified her; rooted her back 
against the cabin-wall; rooted her tongue to her palate, her 
fingers to her breasts. Her breasts ached—ached for the white 
body of her lover Rupert! Her tongue wanted to scream—to 
scream that John should not kill her lover Rupert. But her 
tongue could not scream. And the fight went on. 

Up and down they fought—now close on her and now away. 
The cabin rocked to their fighting—the candle quivered to it. 
She prayed for the candle to go out—to hide them from her. 
And praying, she hated John. 

John was a Yahoo—a hooligan. He was clinching Rupert— 
had his great arms round Rupert—was crushing him to 
death. Rupert’s breath whistled—whistled through his nose, 
through his teeth. Why didn’t Rupert break from John ? 

Rupert had broken from John ; was crouching from him, as 
Kynes had crouched—long ago—from Brackley. Rupert and 
Kynes ! Brackley and John 1 

And now Rupert was fighting again—dodging a blow—giving 
a blow—but giving back—giving back always—before the fury 
of John. How could Rupert fight John ? What chance had 
Rupert’s pale body against John’s fury, against the rugged 
body of John ? And what had happened to the light—to the 
passion-light she remembered in Rupert’s, or had it been in 
Kynes’, eyes ? 

t . That light had gone out; but the candle—the candle above 
her head—still shivered radiance on the fight. No 1 The fight 
was over. This was butchery—butchery. John’s fists were 
pounding Rupert—pounding him where he crouched against 
the wall. Blood trickled from Rupert's nostrils, from the 
corners of his mouth. Rupert’s eyes were dazed, glazed; his 
knees tottering under him. 

Why couldn’t she scream—scream out for Tom Trevor that 
he should come and save Rupert—save him from the fury of 
John ? Why should she scream—she who hated both these 
men—the weakling and his butcher—the weakling Rupert and 
his butcher John ? 

And just as that hate reached climax, John Masterson’s last 
blow landed, pile-thudding, between the pale eyebrows of his 
senseless man. 


AA 


CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 

§i 


No man, having just seen red, sees normally; and to John 
Masterson—his mind rocking as men's minds rock when faith 
goes from them and that one thing they have deemed divine 
turns mockery—it seemed, as he stooped over Rupert Starleigh’s 
senseless body, that he could never again bring himself to look 
upon the eyes of his wife. 

His wife still crouched—as he had been aware of her crouch¬ 
ing all through those three minutes of desperate fight—at the 
far edge of that bed whereon she and her paramour had betrayed 

him. The very'sound of her breathing sickened him. She was 

unclean—this woman who might have been (God, who might 
still be !) the mother of his children. Unclean, and a harlot— 
as that other wife, Menelik’s, whom Menelik had knifed to her 


death. ,, 

Death ! Was Rupert Starleigh—perhaps—dead t 
He stooped closer to Rupert Starleigh ; looked at the great 
lump swelling between his eyebrows, at the blood dripping from 
his mouth. Had he killed this thing—this bashed and senseless 
thing ? Then the thing stirred; and as it did so he was aware 

of a man’s voice, Tom’s. \ 

“ I say,” said Tom. " I say ...” 

The words were ludicrous ; and Tom Trevor s appearance 
matched them-for he had come hurriedly, snatched overcoat 
over striped pyjamas, to the noise of the fight. _ Vet the words, 
for all their ludicrousness, recalled Masterson s vision to 1 

everyday sanity. . T 

That vision shewed him, as he rose from his stooping, ire » 

moving now on the bed; the havoc the fight had made of t 

cabin - his own face, blood-marked, in the cracked mirror ovt 

the wash-stand ; the face of Trevor, questioning his deed. 

“ Help me carry this swine out,” he said to Trevor and ( 

voice was as no voice of his which Irene had ever^known. 
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haven’t killed him—if that's what you’re thinking. And mind 
you don't cut your feet on that knife.” 

Tom Trevor, in a difficult situation, had his points. In this 
one, he neither stuttered, nor argued ; merely picked up the knife, 
looked at it, flung it on to the narrow sofa under the porthole— 
and did as he was bid. 

“ Take his shoulders,” bade Masterson. “ I'll manage his 
legs. We’ll put him in his own cabin till he comes round.” To 
Irene, while the pair of them toted Rupert through the door, he 
spoke never a word. 

Outside the door, Tom, unstammering, asked one question. 
“ Was it your knife ? ” 

“ Menelik’s,” answered Masterson—and again, to the tensely 
listening Irene, the voice was unrecognizable for his. 

The two men spent some minutes in the next cabin; and 
though they spoke low, she managed to overhear an occasional 
word. 

" What happened ? ” 

" I’d rather not tell you, Tom. It’s—it’s too damned 
filthy.” 

“ All right. I'm not c-curious.” 

Filthy—she 1 

She was out of bed by that time; and the word sent her 
livid. 


Maniacally, her eyes went to the knife. A man’s weapon 
the knife. She had a keener—one that would hurt a thousand 
fold more-her tongue. He should have his tongue-lashing 
this butcher : this hooligan whose feet had trampled her evenini 
shoes, who had tom her evening frock from its peg, tramplet 
her new evening frock to rags upon the floor. 

Did he think her afraid of him, as Rupert had been afraid ii 
that moment when his knock had broken Rupert from her ariis 
when they had seen his face coming at them through the opei 
door ? Did he think she would let him call her " filthv — 

“\ t0 hir r^ th j s * • ; this f0Gl who hadn’t known hov 

to hold her, who had driven her-yes. driven her-to anothe 

fool, to a wealing to a coward who couldn’t defend himself ir 

a fight ? Did he think that of her, this . . . this buneler 1 
Very well, then. He should see. ^ 

, face livid but every muscle in it workinr 

i,nf f tK» i? r Irene Masterson snatched the first clothes al 
hand, the white wrap she had worn on deck, a pair of bed 

room slippers; donned them; listened again. The two mer 

were coming back. The two men were just outside. She hearc 
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Tom say, “ You—you w-won’t do her any harm ” ; heard John 
answer, “ No. Leave us. I won’t do her any harm." 

Harm I And he loved her—this bungler—this fool. 



John Masterson, closing the door of his wife’s cabin behind 
him, hardly knew what impulse had brought him to her, what 
word there might be to say. Love, stricken to the death, still 
writhed in him ; making him dumb before her. Why had she 
hurt him so, his child-woman ? Why had she turned his love 

of her to hate ? ,. 

He did hate her. The very sight of her was poison to his 

eyes She looked as Ivor. She was as Ivor—dishonest, a liar 
and a cheat. Nol Worse 1 Far worse even than Ivor ! 

“ Tell me the truth,” he said at last. How long has this 

—this intrigue been going on ? ” . . pvp . 

She did not answer; only faced him, malice in her eyes. 

The ship was pitching a little; and her eyes wavered-wavered 

up and down in front of his. 

“ Tell me the truth,” he repeated. 

At'that^angfrrose in him ; and his voice became the voice 

of command. „ 

" Because I order you to, Irene. 

•' And if I don't choose to take orders from you 1 

■' I want the truth, please. How long has this—this filthy 

intrigue been going on ? " 

“ Perhaps you’d better not know. 

Filthy ! And he said it to her face I 

sir? ggcftsr* ^ 

“"“J I™ ,h« ..id, her lip. ™rlmg. ' "" 

know. Rupert was in love with me before I met you. 

“ That’s no answer to my question. 

“ Isn’t it ? ” 
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ing; yet looking on her, Masterson’s love writhed for the last 
time ; writhed, and died writhing in his breast. The uncleanli¬ 
ness of her—the sheer physical uncleanliness of this creature he 
had deemed so pure I 

She was speaking again. " A month ago, I went back to 
him. Mainly because I was dissatisfied. Do you understand 
me ? Because you didn’t satisfy me. Because I was bored. 
And to-night, when you wouldn’t do as I asked you . . .” 

She talked on, and he listened. What did her talk matter ? 
What did anything matter now—now that he knew her for a 
wanton, for vile. Why, the whole world was vile, putrid, a 
garbage-heap. A garbage-heap of that thing she kept calling, 
“ Sex." 

“ Sex," she kept saying. " Men like you think we haven’t 
got any—that we’re different. . . . Sex. Most women are 
hypocrites about it. I’m not a hypocrite. I believe in paying 
cash for everything. Do you remember my telling you that ? 
. . . That’s why I’m telling you all this. . . . You’ll divorce 
me, of course. ... So much the better. ... I shan’t care. . . . 

I’m not sentimental, you see, like you are. . . . You think I went 
with Rupert because I loved him. ... You thought, when you 
used to come to my room, that I loved you. So did Rupert. . . . 
Love 1 Why there isn’t such a thing. There’s only sex." 

And at that, she laughed—maniacally, nymphomaniacally— 
knowing how she had hurt him, knowing that she had paid 
him back for that word he had called her, privily once, and once 
to her face. 

“ Is there anything more you’d like to know about me ? " 
she laughed. " Or is that enough ? ” 

But now neither her words nor her laughter penetrated to 

Masterson’s mind. His mind was not with this Irene—with this 

loose-lipped wanton of the reckless speech, and the restless 

eyes—but with the dead Irene, with the child-woman who had 

been mistress of his home. Had she been all illusion, that dead 

Irene ? Had imagination alone made her for him ? All of her ? 
All ? | 

Silence again—and the ship pitching—and the candle burnt 
low in its glass-sheathed socket—and the porthole shutter starting 
to rattle-and outside, surely, the dawn. But here, no dawn- 

only darlmess-darkness of hate. Had they always hated one 
another—he and she ? 


She was laughing again. But still the laughter might no 
penetrate. Had they always hated one another? Hadn’ 
there been a time, in this very cabin . . , 
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Thinking of that time, anger renewed itself in him ; and with 
anger, words. 

“ I’ve done with you,” said his words. “ It’s all finished. 
At least I hope it’s all finished. Tell me one thing before I 
go.” 

“ Yes.” Her eyes flared at him—flared green with the fury 
of her rage. “Yes. What ? ” 

** Why did you marry me ? For my money ? For what you 

could get ? ” 

She might have denied that; might have saved him the one 
hurt. She had not married this bungler, this hooligan, for his 
money : but for the thing that didn’t exist, Love. She, too, had 
been a fool. Cave-man, forsooth! As though her sophistica¬ 
tion wanted cave-men. But her rage still drove her, told her 
to make him pay—in so far as man could pay for her folly. 

“ Naturally,” she said. “ Naturally, I married you for what 
I could get. Wfliat else would a girl marry you for—put up with 

vou for—run the risk of having your children ? 

“ Risk,” repeated Masterson—and the rasp of the sing 
syllable would have terrified any but a woman out of hersel , 
crazy after discovery, crazy after the sight of biood. 

" Yes. Risk. You didn t imagine—did you ?—that it 

was just luck, my not having a baby ? ” mpanim? 

This time, it did not need any smile to ex P laln J« n * “ he?' 
the whole unnatural truth. And this time as he looked on he 
the last pitiful illusion died m Masterson s breast. So it was 

‘"sta.EEta. ,i«- The ship ™ 

to the breezes of the dawn. Through the shutter-ch.nta,^ 

could see dawn creeping in on them. T1 ?® .“ n ^ andteshewed 
&ar'^ for ac'lean 

fruiOeS5a vdiore. atU And 'ahv^ 3 this creature lmi|hed^ ^hint- 

SStSS " K?n ^h £ 

paramour,' £ & a^eU-horror- 

of her malicious eyes. , omrpr He would leave 

it rSSSStn?S^f the dawn. 
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§3 

But there was no cleanliness in the breezes of the dawn— 
though the breezes had smoothed all the sea for him—though the 
sea glittered for him—glittered rose-lilac from horizon to horizon 
—though silver gulls dipped through the rose-lilac—dipped and 
dropped silver-breasted to the lilac of the sea. 

The very sea stank for him—and his very ship : because both 
of these carried corruption—and because he himself had loved this 
corruption, mistaken it for purity, worshipped it, set it on high. 

No 1 There was no cleanliness in the breezes of the dawn ; 
no cleanliness any where, nor any more ; not for him ; not for 
John Masterson, who had loved the unclean, worshipped it, set 
it on high. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


§i 

The train which leaves Penzance, Cornwall, at five past two on 
Wednesday afternoons arrives at Paddington Station shortly 
before midnight; the one which leaves at twenty to nine the 
evening has no sleeper, and does not reach London till next day. 
The Minotaur's passengers caught the first; her owner the 
second of those trains. 

Tom Trevor, before being rowed ashore, had said good-bye to 
his host in the captain’s cabin ; so had Tom Trevor s Cynthia. 
The other two, John Masterson had refused to see ; and he was 
thinking of that refusal now, as he woke, cramped, cold and 
irritable after his first brief drowse since the hurricane, to 
observe, through the breath-blurred carriage pane, the outskirts 

of *Town 

"Twas right not to see them,” he thought. " It would only 

have meant more lies.” . , „ , 

For after Irene and Rupert had gone ashore, there had come 

to him by the hand of one of his sailors, two letters : Rupert s 

brief, admitting nothing, a mere formal expression of regre ■ 

Irene's scrawled across eight pages, and ending on a note t 

still made his teeth grate with sheer disgust. . , 

” Please don’t take the things I said to you too seriously 

dear,” ended that letter. ” Thestorm nghtenedmeso Andy^ 

frightened me, too. That was why I tried to hu rt yo ■ “ 

did hurt you, forgive me. I didn t really marry y > 

money, b£t because . . . Oh. we 1 . just bemuse And natur. 

ally, there had been a postscript. I don YaL ’ t 

wouldn’t see me It couldn t have done any harm, 
quite know why I'm writing to you-except to let you know tl. 

1 r< Care Although that unclean woman could care. • • • 
And yet unclean though now he knew her. hardly am S 
of the hate he had momentarily experienced towards Irene 
remained fo John Masterson’s mind. His mind, now, seemed 
' !Th This J treachery his wife had practised against him 
this treachery his friend had practised against him-went so 
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beyond mere hate. What could hatred avail a man when 
circumstance had cut at the very root of things; cut away all 
hope, all desire, even the desire for revenge? He, John 
Masterson, no longer desired revenge. Even his punishment 
of Rupert seemed—now that twenty-four hours separated him 
from it—a mere confession of his own weakness, a mere lack 
of self-control. 

God I How weak he had been. And how blind 1 Any other 
man would have realized, a month ago, from the mere submissive¬ 
ness of her, what was wrong. Any other man would have had 
the commonsensc to suspect that separation of their bedrooms 
at Grinstead. Any other man would have known, at any rate 
after that moment with her on the foredeck, what manner of 
womanhood underlay those wanton words, those wanton kisses. 

Wanton 1 Aye—but sweet. 

That was the main horror of it all: that he could still think 
of her as sweet: that, even though love had died, passion still 
lived in him; making him, too, as a wanton, desirous of the 
unclean thing. 

For it was not true that this circumstance had cut out all 
desire. One desire he still had. He still desired this faithless 
wife of his. Ached for her unclean kisses, for the perfume of her 
wanton hair. 

An ache of the flesh. Only of the flesh. Beastly. A de¬ 
gradation. Not to be borne. ... 

§2 

It was well after eight before the slow night-train reached 
Paddington; nearly nine before a taxi deposited John Master- 
son, his luggage and his brown body-servant, at the door of 
Carlton House Terrace. 

Since the storm, Masterson had hardly spoken with Menelik ; 
nor did any, except that one Amharic word which means 
" Silence,” pass between them as the latch-key turned in the lock 
Faithful, watchful, dutiful, Menelik was still the native, no con¬ 
fidant for a white man's secret—nor for the shameful secret 
of a white man’s wife. 

“ Silence I ” repeated Masterson; and passed into the inner 
hall. 

There, one startled look from a housemaid kneeling with mop 
and pail on the unrugged marble reminded him that he had for- 
gotten to advise his household of this return. And there he 
told Belton, who came hurriedly, unshaved, pulling on his 
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jacket as he rushed up the basement stairs, " I want some 
breakfast, please. At once 1 ” 

"I’m afraid that the dining-room, sir-” began Belton. 

" Then bring it upstairs—to the office. And for the present 
don’t let anyone—especially Miss Euphemia—know that I’m 
back." 

" Very good, sir.” 

Quickly, Belton ran for his basement. Slowly, Masterson 
took the stairs. The stairs tired him ; dragged at his feet. Half 
way up them, he paused; and as, pausing, he looked on the 
closed door of Irene’s bedroom, his face went gray, as men s 
faces go gray in battle. He wanted to finish this battle; to 
finish it, and clear the battlefield and bury his dead. If only 

that last desire were dead ... , .. ,. h 

He went on again, still more slowly; reached the fourth 

floor. In his sanctum, another of his housemaids was dusting 
She too gave him a startled glance. He told her to have done 
with her dusting, to leave him, to tell no oneof,his return Sh 
answered him with the same, " Very good, sir and went out. 

" That girl's guessed already "he thought. And sc> has 
Belton. Maybe they suspected. Servants usually do > susp 
these things I suppose everybody suspected—except me. 

He sat down to his desk. Presently, a footman brought 
his breakfast. He found it difficult to eat his breakfast, mo 

difficult still to think out what he must do. 

His mind was still numb. No continuity of thought came to 

it—only impulses : all culminating in a single impure, 
done with this last desire And asi that single i m P f h im 

lated itself the curtains of the months rolled back , snewg , 
he man he had been-little more than a year ago. He had 

What stands between me and freedom ? y 

he |o ? The law wouldn't take 

l0n? rhe° single* ffiupuls^strengthened /-^ndered Mm° ? ‘ 
mania. Go? Why shouldn'thego hatinndem ^ ^ 

Politics? A fig for politics. H?s horses? 

^^Cffi/horsfs-hr^ld truft his horses, as he always 
had trusted them, to old Tom. fQr socia ] betterment ? 

A bgffir that% a o-Tub°cystcne and Hiss Millward were capable 
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enough to finish the building jobs they had on hand. And there 
would be no more such building jobs 1 Because he was done 
with social betterment. Because what could social betterment 
avail when the whole world was vile, putrid, a stinking garbage 
heap of that thing which wantons called, Sex ? 

§3 

“ Mr. Masterson I I heard you were back.” 

The voice recalled Masterson to actualities ; and, looking up, 
he saw Mary Millward. 

“ I saw your breakfast-tray come up,” went on Mary Millward. 
“ Belton told me that you weren’t to be disturbed; that you 
didn't wish anyone to know that you were home.” 

“ Then why disturb me ? ” he asked. 

He had never been rude to her, never been sarcastic with her, 
before; and at any other time, in any other circumstance, 
his rudeness, his sarcasm would have hurt. But this morning 
Mary Millward was beyond hurt, beyond all emotions that were 
not for him. 

Something terrible must have happened on the yacht. That 
much, she had realized the moment she saw his tray come up 
the stairs. But she was realizing more now. The very droop of 
John’s shoulders told her that he knew the whole truth, and the 
very creases in John’s clothes, the very look in his eyes. His 
eyes were like blank blue stones—and behind them dwelt a 
spirit she could hardly recognize for his. He was unshaven, 
too. John, unshaven 1 And his whole demeanour held tragedy 
—and something worse than tragedy, something that baffled 
her; made her altogether afraid. 

“ I’m sorry,” she said—and made to go. 

He stopped her with a gesture ; muttered, a trifle unsteadily, 
" I’m a little harassed, this morning. I haven’t had much sleep. 
You might tell them to clear away my breakfast. I’ll ring if I 
want you.” 

“ All right.” Her voice, too, sounded a trifle unsteady. 
“I’ll see they clear it away.” And with that she left him ; went 
back to her own room. 

Lonsdale had already started on his Easter holiday. Her 
own room, his, seemed like prison-cells. But at least it was 
silent in the prison-cells. She could think there. And she 
needed to think. 

Thinking, her first thought was for vengeance. Irene 
should be made to pay, be put to open shame. That, at least, 
John must do. But would he ? He loved her so. Why 
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did he love her so ? It was such pain—such red-hot pain— 
to know of his love. 

The red-hot pain numbed her mind also : so that to her, too, 
there came, at the outset, no continuity of thought, only im¬ 
pulses, all culminating in the single impulse : to go to John. 

Gradually, however, that impulse passed ; and as it did so, 
love clarified all her thoughts. This was John’s Gethsemane. 
And through all Gethsemanes, the soul must fight its way alone. 

This would be—was being—the supreme test of John’s man¬ 
hood, almost of his soul’s divinity. While he underwent it, 
neither woman’s devotion nor man's friendship could avail. 

It was strange she should know that. Yet stranger—had she 
but stopped to consider it—was her own selflessness. Because 
to-day—such was the love in her—she had no self, no being 
except for her man. 

Her man’s demeanour—when he at last rang for her—had 
not altered. Neither could she see any hope, nor any warmth 
of purpose, in the blank blue stoniness of his eyes. 

“ I wonder if you’d mind ringing upHaringford andHaring- 
ford,” he said. “ It’s Mr. James Haringford I’d like to speak 
to. That’s to say if he hasn’t already left Town.” 


§4 

If the history of nations always repeats itself, so, occasionally, 

does the history of individual men. 

Once again, at three o’clock of that sunny Thursday after¬ 
noon—his chauffeurs being all on holiday—a taxi dccante J° 1 
Masterson before the stone steps and the pillared Adams doo - 
way of number ninety-nine Bedford Court Row 0nce a S alI l, J 
this time, by the under-sized shock-headed clerk he 
down that dark panelled passage and through the various doors 

of time-blackened oak. Once again-havingjh ak t e " h “ d e s ct0 ^ 
seated himself, facing the thin light cast by the two reflector 
set high outside its two tall windows, by the big desk of Jam 

“Spas cars-**.».«• 

SETS'IS." nd' —™ly“ HigW 

—far more like a patient consulting his doctor, than a mi 

visiting his m&n of the 1 hav. . TT • / caid 

'Tm sorry to bother you like this, Harmgford he said 

not^to put^oo fine a point onkngs-IVe just had-well, we 11 
call it rather a shock. The fact is that m> vufe 
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“ Your wife 1 ” interrupted Haringford. 

“ Precisely. My wife. What I want to know is how soon 

you can get me a divorce.” 

The word “ divorce ’’—contrary to Masterson s expectation— 
did not shock Haringford. Too many men, and too many 
women, had sat in that particular chair on that particular errand 
for him to be capable of feeling anything but a vague sort of pity 
that most marriages should be so much less satisfactory than 
his own. But what did shock him—what had been shocking 
him ever since John entered the room—was the immobility of 
John’s face. 

“ The thing’s like this,” went on that immovable face. Two 
days ago I started for a cruise to the Scilly Islands. My wife 
came with me. Her sister and brother-in-law were on board 
too. And another man. My stockbroker, Lord Rupert Starleigh. 

I say my stockbroker. Though as a matter of fact he is also—I 
mean he was also—one of my most intimate friends.” 

There—for the only time while he told his story—John 
Masterson paused. But when he went on there was no anger, 
not the slightest hint of emotion in his words. 

The words emitted themselves from his lips exactly as 
the words of a speaking-machine, mechanically, syllable 
following syllable, break following break, in one dead-level flow. 
So that, to Haringford, the story unrolled itself like a map in 
monochrome, flat and colourless; or like a tragedy without a 
tragedian; or like a war-history written by a War Office 
clerk. And even when Masterson finished, even when be 
finally reached for his side-pocket, his voice still held that same 
dead-level sing-song note. 

'* I thought these might help a bit,” he finished, and handed 
his two letters across the desk. 

James Haringford, as he took the letters, confined speech to 
a brief, “ Thanks, John.” But his hazel eyes, as he perused 
them, seemed doubtful behind their shining glasses; and to 
• John Masterson, waiting anxiously, there came—all on a 
sudden—the recollection of a sentence, spoken long ago, 
by Adrian Rose. “ The law,” said Adrian Rose, ” doesn't 
happen to be interested in public morality; it’s only interested 
in its own code.” 

■ “It looks as though they meant to fight,” said Haringford, 
his perusal over. “ These letters don’t help us. Rather the 
reverse. She goes back on her confession. And he practically 
denies the whole thing-” 

“ But how can they fight ? ” asked Masterson—his voice 
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rising a semitone from its dead level of monotony. " I’ve the 
evidence of my own eyes.” 

“ Quite,” admitted Haringford. “ But what value would 
that evidence have before a sympathetic jury ? You can’t say 
that he was in bed with her ; you can only say he was standing 
by her bed. Now supposing that Lord Rupert Starleigh says 
he went to your wife’s cabin on a perfectly natural impulse when 
he thought—as you yourself thought—that the ship was going 
down. He was in the next cabin to her, remember. You put 
him there yourself.” 

“But damn it”—Masterson’s voice was still rising— he 

was with her before the storm began.” 

“ How are you going to prove it ? Suppose they shake your 
native servant in cross-examination. It’s all a question of time, 


you see. Half an hour at the outside.” 

“ You mean—it all depends on Menelik.” 

“ Not entirely. Still—if they do fight—they’ve got a case 
And, “ You’re looking at this business from the personal point 
of view,” went on Haringford—while Masterson's recollection 
conjured up the whole of that long-ago scene with Rose 1 m 
thinking of the law. Let’s assume they do defend, and the case 
comes on. At the best, we can only call three witnesses. Yourself 
—the interested party. A native—whose English you describe 
as ‘ quaint.' And your wife's brother-in-law—w h °m *e s hall 
presumably have to sub-pcena. By the way-I don t think you 
told me where your wife is now ? ” 

“ At her brother-in-law’s, I expect. . ^rnn-fullv 

“ H’m. That doesn’t make things any easier. A \vro g y 
accused wife naturally would go to one of her relatives You 
must lock her out, of course, if she tries to come hack, 
about the petition. I'm not trying to be pMsimuttc f ai from d, 

only doing my duty in shewing you the °' h “ slde b ° f ‘ h fr01 ^ my 

I’ll get the petition drawn up as soon as I ge 

holidays, Meanwhile I’U just look up the settlement deed and 

SCG But at that, furiously, his mind jerked clean out of Roses 
going to last ? How soon can I get shot of it ? How soon 



CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 


One would like, as one draws near the end of John Masterson's 
story, to claim that all his last motives were fine motives—typical 
of the best in this particular type of man. 

One would like to stress his innate chivalry; his innate decency; 
his pity for all creatures weaker and less fortunate than himself. 
One would like to sentimentalize and to be reminiscent about 
him ; to picture him reminding himself of his thoughts when 
Adrian Rose told the story of his girl-bride, “ Marriage is marriage. 
A chap can’t get out of his responsibility towards his wife. 1 ' And 
one would like to emphasize the religious sense in him, to say that 
in this crisis, too, he prayed. 

Nor frankly—being what one is, incurably romantic—would 
one be averse from delineating a soul-struggle between political 
duty and private conduct, between the call of a man’s work and 
the call of freedom, between profane love which comes with 
manhood, and sacred love, which is the first dream of a boy. 

Such romanticisms, moreover, to say nothing of the revolt any 
white man must experience at using native evidence in a divorce- 
case—because truth, however straightly one may think one sees 
it, possesses that same relativity which exists in light—might 
have some foundation in actual fact. 

Yet the main fact, the fundamental fact, the quintessential 
truth of all those conflicting motives which dictated the eventual 
course of action taken by our friend, John Masterson, can be 
summed up in the one word, Fear. And briefly put, coarsely put, 
crudely put, that fear sprang from the knowledge that— 
physically—he still wanted his faithless wife. 

All the way home from Haringford’s—he went on foot, slowly 
through the holiday-emptying streets—that knowledge waxed 
in him. And once home, not a stick of furniture in his house not 
a piece of drapery in it, not a colour on a wall, not a light’in a 
cornice, not a carpet on a floor, but bade his forty-year-old body 
remember Irene’s embodied youth, picture that embodied youth 
returning to him, picture himself taking that embodied youth in 
his arms. 
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“ She's so young,” said this house where they had lived 
together. “If she does return, make her youth your excuse. 
Don’t lock her out! Forgive I ” Yet all the time he knew that the 
fruit of her, for all its immaturity, was rotten—rotten to the core. 

He told Euphemia a little that afternoon; but got no 
sympathy. “ I've seen this coming on for some time,” said 
Euphemia. “ These modern girls are all alike. Flighty. I 
shouldn't trust Haringford's opinion. You ought to go to a 
really good K.C.” 

The word “flighty "—thinking it over—drove him nearly 
mad. And thereafter the house renewed its supplication, 
“ Make Irene’s youth your excuse. If she returns, forgive.” 

So that evening he fled from the house, and slept at the 
Caxton—if sleep it can be called. 


It was barely noon on the Good Friday—for Mary Mill ward, 
after thinking and thinking if there were any least, littlest 
service love might render, had recalled one chauffeur from holiday 
and sent him early for orders to the club—when John Masterson’s 
oldest car chugged past his grinning griffins, through the lodge- 
gates and up the laurel-bordered drive to the no longer formal 
gardens and the new stone terrace of Mastersleigh. 

Keeper Hockey capped him at the gate. Daffodils were out. 
A white peacock strutted on the terrace. Pheasants were 
feeding on the edge of a lawn. Mrs. Arbuthnot, in the same 
funny high-waisted frock with the same miniature dangling from 
its gold chain on her capacious bosom, half-curtseyed to him 
as on that other day—the day of his first return. But John 
Masterson realized, instinctively, the moment he set eyes on 
the place, that there would be little sleep for him at Masters¬ 
leigh and no blurring of knowledge, no surcease from his tear. 

Here too everything within the house spoke to him of Irene. 
Irene's taste had redecorated even Mrs. Arbuthnot’s sittmg-rooim 
He could not sit there; nor in the new wmtcr garden where 
fountains plashed once more and the gold-fish ( " Darlmg-were 
there ready gold-fish—then we must have them too ) gfP“ 
for their ants’ eggs in the marble basins ; nor in his libr y» 
n the new gun-room with the old crest still stuccoed above 
the rack. For knowledge made him restless in all these r 

1 And without thehouse, too— though want left him in the open 
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it—was no longer his hill of escape. If the wind whistled, it 
whistled only of other winds—of the cloud-burst on the face of 
Mount Zequala, and dust-devil chasing dust-devil across the 
Salali plains. No other memories did the hill hold for him— 
and boyhood’s dream, that earliest most fragrant Mary-dream, 
was dead. 

Fear killed that dream, and all other dreams; killed even 
the horse-lover in him. He had no more joy of his horses— 
though Peter the Great whinnied to him from the paddock by the 
stream, and Samarcand's colt nosed him for sugar, and new brood¬ 
mares snuffled unafraid as he spoke with their foals. 

No ! There was no joy, no comfort, for him among his horses; 
nor in the snuggery of that unpretentious gray stone house with 
the winter jasmine already flowerless over its outer door. 
For old Tom’s talk as they sat together in the snuggery 
went always to the future : “ You wait, Mr. John—you wait and 
see how we’ll surprise ’em—after next year.” 

Must he wait—could he wait—till next year for legal free¬ 
dom ? Would legal freedom help him—cure him—purge him of 
this last desire ? 

Old Tom never mentioned Irene. Nor did Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
Nor did Gamekeeper Hockey on the Monday morning when 
they walked the woods. Yet their eyes mentioned her, curiously 
—for his chauffeur had gossiped a little ; and in the end he felt 
glad enough to leave them, to hie him back to Town. 


§ 3 

In Town, that Monday night, he slept as he had always been 
wont to sleep, dreamlessly—but re-awoke to panic. And panic 
drove him to Haringford ; made him drive Haringford to haste. 

“ Dick’s drawing up the affidavit now,” said Haringford. 
“July’s out of the question. But you can rely on it’s being 
through by November—unless, of course, they fight.” 

November 1 And to-day was the fourteenth ofApril. Six 
months more of it—and supposing she came back. 1 Supposing 
she came back! 

“ She might try to come back this afternoon,” said 
Masterson s panic—and, forbidding immediate return to 
Carlton House Terrace, drove him to Adrian Rose. 

Adrian Rose talked little that afternoon; yet seemed to 
understand much. “ Devil of a wrench,” said Adrian Rose. 
" Youli want to go away as soon as it’s over, I expect. Wish I 
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could come with you. I’ve got the travel-fever on me these 
days—for the first time since the War.” And he added, quite 
casually, never dreaming the words would find any billet, “ Seems 
silly, doesn't it, that you can’t get away at once—as you could 
do, if the boot were on the other leg ? ” 

After which Adrian, all the warm Jewish heart and all the keen 
Jewish brain of him seeking some antidote for the obvious misery, 
tried to turn their conversation on to politics. 

Politics, however, held John only long enough for him to 
say, “ I’in not going to stand. I’ve written Adamson he must 
find somebody else. It can’t hurt the party. Were too big 
already. And even if I got in, I shouldn’t be any use.” And 
he added, equally casual, “ Do you really mean that if the boot 
were on the other leg I shouldn’t have to stay ? ” 

“ Of course not,” laughed Adrian Rose. “ All you’d have to 
do in that case would be to take some other woman to an hotel.” 

The words, the picture they conjured up, revolted Masterson : 
yet in them flickered the first semblance of a hope; and that 
night, alone in his empty library, he sat a full hour revolving that 
hope, till all the Puritan in him, and something of righteous anger, 
voted the thing impossible, more weakness, a pandering to fear. 

Yet next morning, Wednesday, when Mary Millward told 
him that Tom Trevor was on the telephone and asking for an 
appointment, hope flickered again, though the fear was like a 

knife at his vitals. , , , 

“ Tell Mr. Trevor I can’t see him,” he began ; then changed 

the order, “ No. I’d rather see him. Tell him he’d better come 


round at once.” , 

So Tom Trevor came ; and stuttered even more than usual, 

as he seated himself by the big desk. M T 

“ C-Cynthia thought I’d b-better see you, stuttered Tom 

Trevor “ This is a d-damn rotten b-business, John. I -people 
are beginning to talk. A f-fellow at the club t-told me last night 
you’d already f-filed your p-petition. C-can t anything e 
arranged? It’s such a b-b-bloody thing in a f-famil}, is a 


d-diyorce.”ot tQ take Irenc back , if that’s what you’ve 

come for, Tom 8 ” Masterson interrupted ; speaking very quickly, 
as a man uncertain of his own mind. 

*' N-no Of c-course not. B-but I say John-c-couldn t 

nmpfhing be done ? My s-s-solicitors—J-j-jewsbury and 
j"ons g their n-name is-th-think they ought to s-see your 

s-s-solicitors. tl W°^ t >:? U a ^;^-™ d ,n Maste rson : and once Ton, 
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Trevor had left him, hope flickered for the third time— 
flickered very temptingly before his eyes. 

Mary Millward brought two more messages that morning : 
one from Dick Haringford, “ He asked me to tell you the papers 
would be ready by five o’clock,” and one from Sir Martin Black, 
“ He wants to see you at five o’clock, too. Here.” 

But even Mary Millward did not realize what lay behind the 
hesitant answer, “ Sir Martin Black ! Oh, all right—I suppose I ’ll 
have to see him ”; though her heart did drop one tiny beat of 
annoyance at the quiet, “ There’s no violent hurry about the 
papers. Tell young Haringford they can wait.” 

For throughout these days Mary Mill ward’s brain—reacting 
from that first thought-clarity—had again gone numb. 


CHAPTER FORTY-SIX 


§i 

Mary Millward was not present at John Masterson's interview 
with Sir Martin Black, who came with Adamson and Beneforth, 
and spent a fruitless half-hour repeating, “ Hang it all, man— 
vou owe it to yourself to get in this time. And we want Percy 
Cobbold beaten-dash it all, man, we must have Percy Cobbold 
beaten—if it’s only for the moral effect." But after the trio 
had gone she did summon up enough courage to ask, Ol cou^e, 
I don’t want to know your reasons for not standing. Still, i 
does seem a pity. No one else can win Thameside South. ? 
" Can't they ? ” he answered unsmiling. Can t tno\ • 

What about Rose ? " . . . , 

“ Then they’re going to offer Major Rose the seat f 

“ Yes. On my advice. They’re with him now. 

It angered Mary a little to think of John s being supplan t 
bv Rose • and when, just on dinner time, Rose came dashing 
round * to talk things over” and she had to go down to him 
in the library, she felt altogether jealous—quite certain that 

he ^ m he a r Jd7do a n1 C2TA person,, 

" C Tf. tit 

“ ,han one woman 5 

^AntTh* ttverydevF thought Adrian Rose. ” 
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tics must wait. I’ve got to find out what s happened what s 

put that queer light into his eyes. ’ 

So Adrian Rose, probing very carefully throughout a long, and 
truth to tell rather boring, dinner, found out a good deal. John, 
walking, had seen Irene, “ Not to speak to—she was in a taxi 
with her sister.” John—fairlv obviously—had not liked seeing 
Irene, “ She didn't look well. Must be a rotten thing for a 
woman to look forward to—divorce.” And John—quite 

obviously—had not forgotten those casual words, “ Seems silly, 
doesn’t it, that you can’t get away at once—as you could do if 

the boot were on the other leg ? ” 

Three times, indeed, did John lead conversation back to 
those words ; flirt with them as it were. Yet each time he con¬ 
cluded with the same decision, “ Can’t be done, of course. Can t 
possibly be done.” 

For even Rose’s tact—though he, and he alone, suspected 
the fundamental fact, the quintessential truth of him—could not 
bring this man to disclose his fear. Nor was even James 
Haringford—despite all the knowledge gained from those various 
men and women who had sat on the same errand and in the 
same chair where his friend and client, John Masterson, sat 
next morning—a whit wiser than Rose. 

" But why won’t you swear the affidavit ? ” asked Haring¬ 
ford. ” What in the world’s put this idea into your head ? I 
don’t say the thing can’t be done the other way. It can be done 
the other way. Wilfrid Jewsbury even had the audacity to tell 
me that they wouldn’t press for alimony if it were. But if it 
is—don’t ask me to have anything to do with it. And remember, 
you can’t back out once you take that step. Because it’s 
burning your boats.” 

“ Precisely,” agreed James Haringford’s friend and client. 
“ I’ll remember that. It’ll be burning my boats.” 

And by the Saturday morning John Masterson had burned his 
boats, burned them to the water-line. No solicitor helped him 
(though after the thing was done James Haringford relented suf¬ 
ficiently to accept Wilfrid Jewsbury’s service), only a woman— 
a painted drab of a woman whom he picked up in the streets. 
She was grateful for his twenty pounds, was that painted drab 
of a woman—grateful for the suitcase he let her buy, and the 
champagne he stood her, and for the comfortable sitting-room and 
the somewhat less comfortable bedroom in the big railway hotel. 

But she cried a little—champagne tears, one imagines—when 
he left her alone in that bedroom ; and, early in the morning, 
after he had come to her, and forced himself to sit on the edge of 
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her bed in his pyjamas, and rung for tea, and made himself accom¬ 
plish all that nauseating farce which men perform for the benefit 
of a valet, a chambermaid, and a Lord Justice of England, (and 
tipped both the valet and the chambermaid, so that there might 
be no doubt of justice’s being eventually done) she said to him, 
picking at the counterpane with her square-nailed fingers while 
she spoke : 

“ You give me the willies, old dear. I’m uman, I am. 
Though I ’ave taken your twenty Bradburys. And you ain’t. 
It isn't ’uman to ’ate women. Not the way you do." 

So he gave her another twenty pounds, first because of her 
“ willies " ; and secondly because, among the words she had 
spoken, one appealed to him as most amazingly true. 

Human or inhuman, he did hate women. The very acts of 
demanding his bill from the girl at the office, of watching the girl 
receipt it, of writing his letter in the empty hotel reading-room, 
of enclosing the receipted bill with his letter and registering 1 o 
Cynthia’s address, seemed to prove his hatred—to demonstrate 

that hatred might cast out fear. . , 

But though this hatred cast the queer light which had roused 

Adrian's suspicion from Masterson's eyes—it might not cast fe 

from him, nor yet his wanting of his wife. 

And now panic drove him again-lashed him to a frantic 
haste. Politics were out of his way. One _ telegram to an 
astonished Withers, "Come London at once ; one sen^n 

"I'm going to have a look at a hospital hi building in Abys 
sinia—youll have to do your best with the gee-gees tiU Uet 
back ’’ finished off the business of his racing-stable. A J 
power of attorney to Haringford and Carfax disposed of finance. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot had her instructions ab wo rd 
Euphemia her consolation about Carlton House > 

of mouth. , __ „ K ~ nt . A, in t ” ran that 

" There’s nothing for you to worry;ibout, Au t:, ^ ^ 

consolation. “ This house isn t going to be shut: up.• „ 

Mill ward will be given funds to run it as g y ^ fae 

And to Euphemia mainly because, alter being i , what 

had arranged his divorce seinsis Masterson con- 

“sis? re? trssu i ~~ - * 
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§2 

But Mary Millward—except for business ones—received no 
confidences whatsoever. Humblestone Street was to be her 
principal job, and Archer’s Rents, and the other charity 
buildings.” Aubreystone would help her. She could write if she 
felt it ” really necessary.” Though letters might not be for- 
arded; and anyway he'd rather not hear. 

“ You mean to be away a long time, then? ” she asked, her 
voice trembling a little despite all her self-control. 

" Yes. After I’ve been to Addis, I’m going on.” 

She wanted to ask him where “ on ” might be ; wanted to 
ask him a thousand questions ; and, above all, the two, " You’re 
not going away forever ? You do mean, eventually, to come 
back ? ” But his eyes forbade ; and’as the swift days whirled 
by, that ache whose misery is as the misery of unborn children, 
turned to a still-born dead-weight under her either breast. She 
felt that John was already lost to her, that he hated her ; found 
it unbearable that he should hate her; yet realized how a man may 
hate all women for the sake of the one ; realized that he trusted 
her; tried to console herself with that trusting; yet came to no 
consolation—and to no foreknowledge of any future that might be. 

Yet even so her love kept selfless—selfless and very strong. 

Only his future mattered—not her own. He must go where 
he would ; wander as he would ; do what he would ; come back 
when he would—or not come back to her at all. All such 
things were immaterial—material only that he should win 
through his Gethsemane ; save his soul alive. 

Also, when the dead-weight hung heaviest, Mary Millward used 
to tell herself—as so many another woman—that it didn’t hurt. 

Towards the end, however, the dead-weight lifted, and 
she grew conscious of pain. 

Little things, strangely, seemed to pain her more than the 
big. A look John gave a child, for instance, on the one and 
only occasion when he inspected the completion of Humblestone 
Street; and Menelik’s grin when he caught sight of the steamer 
“ tickutts ” in her office ; and the label" Wanted on voyage ” on 
one of John’s old dunny-bags, and paying the bills for his 
cartridges, for his camp-equipment, for his stores—these things 
hurt more, far more than the actual apprehension of his going. 
And so did a letter he dictated to Frankie Farrar ; and another 
letter—or, rather, the envelope of it—she saw him address in his 
own hand to Frankie Farrar’s wife. 

And towards the end, she would catch herself thi nkin g forward 
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to the after-days, to the days when John had won through his 
Gethsemane. For of course John would win through his 
Gethsemane, would save his soul alive. Because he was alto¬ 


gether too fine a man, and too strong a man, and too gentle a 
man, and too clean a man, and too useful a man, to let any 
woman—leave alone a worthless one—shipw’reck his whole 
life. But thinking forward, somehow or other, merely made 
the pain of little things worse. 

Yet on the final day of all, only the big thing pained—the 
fact of his actual going. She had learned of his boat-burning 
by then ; but bringing her letters for the last time to his big desk, 
watching for the last time while he signed her letters, hearing, 
almost for the last time, the new' and terrible politeness of his 
voice, her heart could find no room for resentment against Irene. 

Her heart was breaking—breaking. And he—he didn t 
care. She was less to him than Menelik—than the brown 


man who would go with him across the sea. The brown man 
would give him personal service—tend his clothes, tend his 
bodily comforts, tend him if he w'ere ill. She could only tend his 
property—his houses and his money, the things he didn't really 
care for, the things impersonal that were no part of him. And 
though, one day, he might thank her for that tending, he would 
thank her only as he might thank Belton or some other of Ins 
menials—not from his heart, because his heart still beat for the 
other woman, for the woman who had betrayed him with, his friend. 

Still—it didn’t count, to-day, that the other woman should 
profit by her betrayal of him. It didn’t even count that John 
himself should pay the penalty of that other woman s shame. 
No! To-day nothing—nothing in all the world counted, 

except her penalty, the penalty demanded by her love of John. 

Because that penalty was silence—silence and to let him go. 
She had to let him go, had to keep silence though her heart 
did break. And he was going now—now at this wry^ mstan . 
One more letter—Rose’s, wishing him luck in the ? 

sign: five minutes with Euphemia. And then ij 

He tried to say good-bye to her in the sanctum, but she> woidd 

not let him. Alone, should their hands meet, shermgh 

let him see. "No," she stammered no. I II come down 

to say good-bye to you. I’ll be in the hall. an 

Her® five minutes in the hall were agony-b ood-agonj-an 

agony of dancing scarlet before her eyes brai n al! 

she loved him thus-body as well as sou. 1 'Z ^shewho 

of her She had not dreamed that she could suffer thus 

was built only for the one love—when the one love went at > . 
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Why must he go so casually, so carelessly ? Couldn't he see 
the agony in her ? Didn't he know how it hurt her to stand 
there, unregarded, while he tightened the strap of a gun-case, 
while he spoke with Menelik, with Belton, with Rogers who 
would motor him away ? 

No. He saw nothing, knew nothing, of her love. Man-like, 
he only knew, only saw his own. And his love was for that other 
woman, for the worthless one. He made no secret of that love 
—his very going confessed it. Only her love must remain secret— 
forever secret in her breast. 

He had done with the gun-case now; was regarding her ; 
was coming towards her, offering his hand. She managed to 
take his hand; managed to say, " Good-bye, Mr. Masterson. 
I’ll do my best to look after things while you’re away ” ; managed 
to hear his, “I’m sure you will, Miss Millward—I’m sure that 
everything will be quite safe with you ” ; managed that her hand 
should not fasten on his—and so lost him, lost him from the touch 
of her hands, from the sight of her eyes. 

Yet Mary’s heart followed John Masterson—even as his want 
of another woman followed him—across the sea. 

§3 

For always, even across the sea, his Wanting of Irene followed 
John Masterson ; and with his Wanting, the Fear. These were 
his travelling-companions—and he might not rid himself of them. 
At Marseilles they were with him, and through the Straits of 
Italian Messina. Banjoes, tinkling of home, carried their voices 
to him across the waters of Port Said. They lurked in the lights 
of Ismailia, lurked in the heat-hazes among the sand-dunes of 
the Canal. Off Perim he was aware of them ; and in barren 
Aden ; and beyond Aden, where a man changes ship to watch 
the last of the sun flame green behind the league-long smoke- 
plume ere she makes Djibouti. 

There was a woman on that French ship to Djibouti—and 
she, too, saw something of the hatred towards all women which 
flickered in this man’s eyes. “ He is not for us,” said that woman 
m her own vernacular. “ He is a little mad—as the English do 
go a little mad after passion. And I think that he will kill many 
lions.” But the French men liked him well enough. 

Fear waned a little at Djibouti; but the wanting haunted his 
night at the new hotel \ and beyond Djibouti, all across the 
wastelands to Daounte, he would have sold all freedom for a word 
from Irene’s lips. And beyond Daounte, as they climbed and 
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climbed the crags for Dirre Daoua, fear strengthened again, 
was like a whip across his mind. 

Next morning's sun rose ere he and Menelik left Dirre Daoua, 
and all the mountains that guard Abyssinia were rose-lilac 
beyond the windows of his climbing train. Mount Afdam reared 
its head for him, and Assabot Mountain, and the air of the Entoto 
seemed almost in his nostrils as Hawash suspension bridge went 
crawling under his doubtful wheels. Yet the mountain-heads 
spoke only one message to him, and, under every wheel, ran fear. 

By day, fear dwelt in all the gorges ; and at night in the rest 
house below. 


Nor did even his last day’s journey bring any surcease from 
his fearing ; though, all the high way to Addis, the sun blazed like 
a meteor, and chammaed riflemen who had known him of yore 
saluted, and naked children shrieked him welcome, and the hibis¬ 
cus-hedges at the wayside stations were red as a Dankaii's hair. 

Many welcomed him in Addis ; and Ras Tafari gave a banquet 
for him—a great banquet at which ten thousand of his soldiery 
tore red meat upon the ground. Ras Tafari, too—the lion’s mane 
round his neck—opened his hospital for him ; and dubbed him 
Dejazmach, a General in Judah, when the opening was done. 

Frankie Farrar laughed after that formal dubbing, and Airs. 
Frankie decreed a special dinner for him—the best the Legation 
could provide. But talk did not sparkle at that dinner; and 
watching her “ strong silent man,” the sense of humour in Mrs. 
Frankie decided him a little like " Galla Boy,” the white mara¬ 


bout, when he moped upon his perch. 

“ This time, it is a woman,” thought Mrs. Frankie—that tlasn 
of humour over. But her Frankie couldn't find out anything 
definite about the woman, though he sat up half the night while 
she listened to the Willesden chairs creaking, and the sputter oi 
the matches at their pipe-bowls, and a gray hawk-moth thudding 
against the roof-plaster, and winged ant after winged ant sputte 

ing out its life-fluid above the chimney of the lamp. , . 

“ Don’t you ask him any questions.’ commanded hranMc 

Farrar, returning from that long palaver " He ^ar V bit my 
head off when I wanted him to tell me why he hadn t brough 


For fear and want were still with Masterson ; and after he 
had had audience with Zauditu. and taken gifts from Zauditu 
he went his way from Addis leading only a small ^rr n^ 
reioicing in that freedom which money gives a man, but so 
ful seeing another freedom, the freedom which is never granted 

—a man’s freedom from a man s desires. 



CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN 



South of Djiren, which lies south-west from Addis, beyond 
Guma and the Gourage country and the Kafa mountains, the 
Omo River loses itself in that lake, big as live English shires, 
which is called Rudolph. 

It took John Masterson, travelling circuitously, a good three 
months to make the junction of the Omo River and Lake Rudolph ; 
and gaunt camp-followers of his safari, drifting thence to their 
homes on Shala or in dusty Ladu, fill all those three months 
with tales of a mighty hunting. 

Shala and Ladu, by the way, still beg leave to doubt some 
of those tales. “That the red Dejazmach slays his elephant 
from the ground, say Shala and Ladu, “ and slays him so close 
that he must spring from under lest the great head fall on him 
is perhaps credible. But that he kills him his lion with the spear 
after the old manner—this thing we will not believe of any 
Frangi. No more than we will believe that he strangles the 
leopard with his naked hands." 


The camp-followers exaggerated, of course. Yet in sub¬ 
stance, their tales were true. One lion—and a wounded one at 
that Masterson did kill with the spear; because a cartridge 
jammed in the magazine of his repeating rifle, and the spear 
happened to be the only weapon that the boy who should 
have handed him his .577 Express thought of leaving behind 
him in his flight. And one bull elephant, w«sf-mad in its 
mating season, certainly did drop—shot clean through mouth to 
brain as the trunk lifted between the charging tushes—almost 
within a hand s breadth of his naked knee. The leopard, also, 
though not killed with the actual hand, undoubtedly received 
its quietus from a straight-driven knife. 

But the camp-followers' peroration. “ Believe or believe not 
red man, or no red man, we tell thee that this Frangi has no 

f ®“*. “ S Sf er a P? c rypha. Because all the way from Addis 
Ababa to the northern fnnges of Lake Rudolph, relics of that 
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fear which had harried John Masterson from England were 
present in his mind—nor could his body rid itself of its last desire 
That desire, perhaps, explains most of his killing; explains, 
with no perhaps about it, why he could not sleep after his kill; 
why, after the longest jungle-day, he would lie wakeful, hearing 
the tree-frogs croak, and the great cats snarl as they came down 
to drink at the water-pools ; why, even thereafter, he slept but 
dreamfully, glad enough when the first light peeped through the 
tent-flaps and the goreza monkeys, chatteiing among their fig- 
clusters, gave their first warning of the Ethiopian dawn. Thus, 
may be. Adam slept after losing Lilith, before the Lord gave him 
Eve. 

Anyway, John Masterson kept on dreaming of his Lilith ; and 
on the first night he pitched camp by the waters of Rudolph, 
which is the end of Abyssinia, came the worst dream of all. In 
that dream it appeared that he had forgiven Irene, taken her 
back, and brought her here. Irene, naked, had gone down to 
bathe in the lake. She called to him ; and going to her he saw 
that she had not been able to cleanse her body in the waters 
of the lake ; and that her body was no longer white, but mottled 
as the bodies of the orchids which had swept across his face that 


day. . . . 

Whereupon he struck camp; and travelled, killing as ne 

went, a seven days’ journey along the eastern coast of La e 
Kudolph. But each of those nights, he dreamed the same 
dream ; and on the night before he made Loiyengelam, ^ 
dream shewed him two bodies—a man’s body and a woman .s 
his own and Irene's—each uncleansable in any water—and ea 
mottled as those same orchids which had swept across his aa. 

At Loiyengelani, however—possibly because of a cer 
woman-hating subaltern who abode there from choice wi 
a ragged platoon of God-knows-what black infantry, an 
nondescript dog, and a banjolele that lacked two stnng, g 
several cases of the kind of whiskey which tastes even cL, u 
just after as just before sleep—Masterson s dream 1 
The banjolele he found a little difficult to hear 
subaltern and his Lokkobb ghiUie shewed him how to ba 
line for the baggora, winch is the forty-pound perch oMhe 
Blue Nile; and since neither the white man nor t 
was given to much talking, he stayed at Loiyengelam for the 

^ There, °oo, ^relief from the banjolele on a very hoit night 

while he and the subaltern were sitting outside theirJla a Snce ■ 
all savage again in his travel-stained chamma demanded audience. 
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and having beaten about every bush between them and Addis, 
came finally to his point. 

" I have the home-fever,” announced Menelik. “ Thanks to 
the Kas’ money, 1 am rich; and being rich it behoves me to 
find a new wife. Let my Ras, therefore, send me back, with 
such letters as are necessary, to my own place, to the City of the 
New Flower.” 

“ As thou wilt,” said Masterson. But he sent no letters back 
to Addis Ababa; nor, watching Menelik and three other of the 
Abyssinians file out of Loiyengelani next morning, did he feel 
any particular regret. 

“ Faithful chap,” he told the subaltern. “ And a good batman. 
But on the whole, I’d just as soon that he should go.” 

§2 

The subaltern, asking no question, obtained no answer. 
He had his own troubles, you see, and would not have been in 
the least interested to learn that, all through the months since 
Masterson had left England, Menelik’s eyes, and Menelik’s 
manner of speech (though no actual word spoken by him), and 
the very knife he used for skinning kudus, had been too much 
reminder of certain happenings on a storm-tossed boat and a 
certain impulse which might have led^an unbalanced mind to 
murder. 

“ None of my business,” thought that subaltern ; and made 
no protest when Masterson announced his intention of “ moving 
on.” 

Still, the subaltern was quite willing to take over the three 
remaining horses; and, having assisted in a chaffer for camels with 
some Ogaden Somali, helped Masterson bring his last baggora 
to the gaff, while the Lokkobb ghillie attended to the filling of his 
water-sacks. The sacks, one may mention, were infinitely more 
important than the baggora. Because, beyond Loiyengelani 
and the big shoulder of Kulal Mountain, the traveller who seeks 
Marsabit must carry all the water he can; there being no fishes 
but only a good pinch of salt in the one muddy hole at Laipera 

Masterson made bad travelling to Marsabit; leaving several 
of the Somalis’ camels among the thorn scrub on the way 
But there, under the trees by the blue crater-lakes, the last of his 
fears dropped from him; and it is possible that he would have 
remained on—Marsabit possesses no resident English, because 
even English subalterns die in the rains, only mountains and the 
blue water, and a few camel-farmers, and the elephants whose 
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ears flap like great birds as the safari approaches across the plain 
—had it not been for a certain Englishwoman who came thither 
out of the Kenya country to the south. 

An armed escort accompanied that Englishwoman, and a 
cinema operator. Also, she was talkative, and used a perfume 
which smelt a little like violets and lilies, and threatened, over 
an excellent tiffin, to put Masterson in her book. So—dreamful 
no longer but still conscious that he wanted Irene—John Master- 
son fled from Marsabit, and made his way south-east across that 
other desert which the Swahili call, “ Dida Gulgullo,” or “ The 
Place where Men Die." 

Two of Masterson’s men did die in Dida Gulgullo. He 
killed them himself, very cleanly, with the revolver; and by so 
doing (for they were mutineers, and mad ones at that, slashing 
his water-sacks) saved the lives of many including a round dozen 
of the original porters who had accompanied him out of Addis. 
Moreover, it may be added here—and perhaps some psycho¬ 
analyst will explain it for us—that having killed man for 
justice’s sake, Masterson’s "mighty hunting" came to an 
abrupt full stop, and after he had won down through Dida 
Gulgullo into the Maheran country, he shot no more animals, 
except for safety or that his porters might eat. 

But though his “ mighty hunting " had come to an end. ana 
though he had at last cast out fear, our friend had still nut 
altogether cast out his desire; and in the Maheran country-- 
the bulk of his Abyssinians begging that they should be allowe 
to return and the men from Marsabit insisting—he collecte a 
new safari of the Garre tribe, who are half Boran and na 
Somali; and after this, his trail blurs across the least known 

wastes of Eastern Alrica. 


§3 

Some of John Masterson's Garre boys, returning to Maheran, 
stated that they had left him at the edge of the Lonan Swar 
others that he had taken boat to the South, t ah he 

certainlv visited; and Serenli on the river. But he n 
crossed the Kenya frontier; and the Italians have no ire 
of him ; nor did the wireless stations signal his passage across t 

b0r So r that J obviously he circled North : as is borne put by the 

which, as great and little ships and submarines across these . 
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come the elephant-folk and the leopard-folk and the lion-folk, 
and the deer-folk these follow, into that place of tarn and stream 
and trees and granite cliffs, which the outliers of southern Abys¬ 
sinia call, " Motee Mamotee ”or " Sanctuary which is decreed.’’ 

It took John Masterson and his handful of men (there were 
only two Abyssinians left by now ; and one of these—a Falasha 
boy, whom our friend had nicknamed, because of his Hebraic 
appearance, Adrian—sent up some weird prayer when they first 
caught sight of those low cliffs battlemented in granite against 
the sapphire of the sky) a full five days’ journey to reach Motee 
Mamotee. 


But even the approximate location of this place is not for 
print. Because as yet there are neither game-laws nor game- 
reserves in Abyssinia ; and hithei come not only all those beasts 
whom the brown man’s rifles drive down from the North, but 
many of those whom the white man’s rifle drives up from the 
South , these last—so Masterson believes—making their way 
up that river which has its double sources by Ginir and 
Gorobure in the Arussi country. 

Also, though John Masterson (and one other white man) 
can find this place again when they will, even Masterson himself 
cannot pin its exact latitude and longitude to the map. Because 
the November rains were over when he forded a nameless 
stream to pitch his camp on a certain ledge of turf and tree-boles • 
and the heat-shimmer, turning misty above the elephant-grass' 
baffled a whole week’s effort (he had brought no instruments 
except an obsolete Mark IV. Army Prismatic Compass) at 
survey. r ' 

And after that first week, to be quite frank, John Masterson 
lost all interest in his compass-work. 

For in this place ” Sanctuary,” there came to him, as comes 
eventually to ah those who are strong enough to remove them¬ 
selves. the white magic of self-sufficiency, and with it a complete 

ch had origina],y driven h,m ^ 

Race by race, the few men he had brought with him— 
first the Garre, then the Somali, and then the FMasha-boy most 
chattersome of ail, with his feUow-Abyssinian-wenl ‘ their 
separate ways : til soon there remained to him only three nearly 

s. st‘Sr""° ,k -■« •— -»•«..«£'bit 

Masterson, before he lost interest in such tilings, used to 
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wonder how these shy tribesmen had first come to Motee, decid¬ 
ing alternately that they were refugees from the disembowelling 
border-warfare which still flickered up and down the Sidamo 
country, or mere migrators in search of food from the bad lands 
towards Bagheri; and in quest of this knowledge he struck up a 
kind of friendship with the only member of the tribe who spoke 
words he could understand : one Koro by name, a lusty chocolate¬ 
skinned fellow, who served him for guide 

Inland among the granite-cliffs of Motee Mamotee (Koro, 
for some strange reason, always called the granite-cliffs lan 
and the elephant-grass through which Masterson had co™, 
" big water ") were many steep gorges, and many deep ravines 
Orchids grew in these ravines; and through them, in andi °u 
among the liana ropes that coiled from trunk to trunk ot huge 
trees whose name even Masterson did not know, flashed such 
multitude of birds and such a multitude of butterflies,'that a 
fhe sun-flecked shadows seemed shot and inter-shot 
kingfisher colours and hammerhead colours and dove “ o 

from the purple-brown faces of the roc. . . tQ lotus . 

And in the gorges were many waterfalls P^h^^ 

bordered pools, wherein a trou -1 * P ]ittle ’ wa ter-spidcr, 

flies bred, and water-beetles, and a queer mantis and 

entirely new to Masterson somethln S a f P th ^ r inland still, 

something like a “TheToLd^bLameto fish, and the 
beyond other pools-where the horned ibB can d hawk . 

,«r,t>ry-b». .nd j 1 ' «, * »™t'» 

Ik ?< ,h .',|, he leerel elephenO 

his way into that jungle , and l thoug ^ grunts q{ the rhin0 , 

trumpeting there and Hons ng^ , hat thc great cats are 

and that particular snarl winch ^ decision ^ t0 whether 

fighting over their kill, he co hv t i ie cac tus-borderedpatl 

s ° me ^ known 

° nl por rl^as his compos-work £ 

first*nmnth'in‘ Motee & Man 1 otee, he spent all of his days, e 
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the cool hours when he could take exercise, on the grass ledge 
where he had pitched his original camp ; until for first fruit 
of the white magic of self-sufficiency, his thoughts—having 
arranged many things in their due perspective—turned first 
inwards, and then outwards again, allowing him to contemplate, 
very gingerly, almost as a savage might contemplate the sea, 
both the future and the past. 



Yet once it had led John Masterson thus far, the white magic 
failed; and a listlessness of thought, though not of body, suc¬ 
ceeded it. He had no wish—at this point in his self-sufficiency— 
to return to England; and somewhere about the end of his 
second month in Sanctuary (a month after Christmas he would 
have known it, had he not lost count of time), he fell prey 
to that temptation which has been the bane of half the world’s 
half-baked philosophers, and is summed by one in that cunning 
phrase, “ Natural Man." 

“ Be a natural man,” whispered that temptation. " Cut 
loose from civilization altogether. It’s easy enough." 

And that temptation happened to be at its strongest on a 
certain very gorgeous evening when, in the brief half-hour of 
the twilight, Koro wandered up, fishing-tackle in hand, from the 
river-bank, and squatted himself pensive on the waterproof 
canvas by John Masterson’s one rhoorkee chair. 

“ Greeting," grunted Koro. “ I bring fishes." 

“ I thank thee for the fishes.” 

“ Also, I bring a question." 

“ What question ? " 

“ How long dost thou stay ? " 

“ Who knows ? " 


" But a long while ? " 

“ It may be—a long while." 

J^ n JJ h ° U stay . est , ’~ Koro s P oke quickly, his eyes now 
on Masterson s impassive face, now on the tent behind him— 

thou wdt need a woman. I, for my part, need abougedid, of 
which thou stiU hast two bales. Therefore I bring my youngest. 
Though the elder is thine shouldst thou prefer." 6 * * 6 

int^th e f > re c h^ KOr K°’i haV i I !. g n , C T 0re skU1 at words . whistled down 
into the shadows below the ledge, up out of which, shyly, and 

nated as Koro s wife made her, there stepped a girl. 

The girl had long fuzzy hair; her thick lips cmled back from 

KfrX^tn i h L he vf ey f goggled a litUe : “ d ^r colour was 
Koro s own dark chocolate. But her young body possessed 
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all those curves and all that grace which are only given to the 
unspoiled savage : so that, looking on her where she stood 
before him in the fast-gathering twilight, it took John Masterson 
a good five minutes before he said, “ The cotton is thine, Koro. 
But as for me, I need her not.” 


§5 

Whereafter, not in any sudden revelation, but gradually, as 
such things happen to the not over-imaginative, all sorts and kincb 
of truths began to make themselves plain to our friend s mind. 
Till by the end of his third month in Motee Mamotee, that fa - 
reaching sense of personal responsibility which is true c ‘; 
drove the last listlessness from his thoughts , and he gre 
contemplative once more, not for himself this time, but for the 

land One h day e ^“he'full tale of that contemplation will be 

tionalism ; re-finding his faith in his ovtm people^and p.n f J ^ 

beliefs for them to the dourest, ^tfc-but that 

truths : That struggle is the essential Uwof aU 1 ^ 
civilized life can only be made tolerable when those^nom 

or their own ability lift above the stnigg, e, s P weaken) 

and to strengthen and to uplift (but never lurtner 

the You k can describe him as a Christian ptnot J 
though he only prayed once And 

his father) in the whole tim . e n h ^ c^e youmelf might do 
if you are of a cynical turn > n sa nctuar.v only 

a little praying) you can say that_h “ f mjnd inW hich you 

brought him back to the exact s^n f m that al , contem- 
saw him when he originally ef Add?A ^ steri | it y ; and 
plation which does not result in^ action^_ thought fo r his 

that he was a narrow thinke j ^m " When it's all said 

own race-adding as a n fi ^, lcl f ime ' to narrating this one 

and done, why devote so much tun Irene only provided 
man's relations with Irene-seein t laudable desire 

an interlude during which his main and y with anot her 
to serve his .feUow-creatures got tang ch P mo rc common, 
desire, not quite so laudable but very 
the fundamental desire of bex . 
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But if you come only to these conclusions you will be fighting 
shy—as every cynic, and all that horde of psycho-medico-lego- 
sociological analysts who imagine that human beings are to be 
classified under labels, always have fought shy—of that 
incalculable factor, Romance. 

For without romance the soul expires, even as bodies expire 
in Dida Gulgullo: and so to John Masterson, thinking much 
of England, there return, subconsciously perhaps, bom only of 
the poetry in him and of those clouds that hang their rose-pink, 
rose-gold banners in the dawn-blue of Eastern Africa, some 
tattered fragments of a dream—of that earliest, most fragrant, 
most boyish dream which haunted him on the day, just two years 
ago now, when he first re-made acquaintance with his hill of 
escape beyond the second postern-gate of Mastersleigh Towers. 




CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT 


§i 

Nevertheless you must not imagine that any fragment, how¬ 
soever tattered, of that long-ago dream is influencing our friend 
as he stands to watch the final approach of the strange safari 
At the moment, you see—and the moment is very late 
afternoon-his whole mind is absorbed with purely selfish 
considerations. Other safaris, it is true, have been visible from 

time to time across the mist-shimmer on the ele P^ ant ^ ra f®; 
But this is the first one which has actually approached actually 
threatened Motee Mamotee. And, taking things all round, 
he resents this threat; has been resenting it ever smce yest 
day’s observation made the safaris goal clear. , - t 

'John Masterson admits to himself that he has wdiy 

reason for this resentment. The inner game-sanctu^y is^Hy 

likely to be discovered by casual explorers; and t is airea J 
three weeks since he determined (his last pipeful of tobacco 
clinching the determination) to start for England bj 
April rains. So that this exped.tion-it looks rathe> 

white man s, though he can't d>snngu>sh de dgodsend 

faces because of the mist-shimmer—may prove a deci g 

t0 SUlhThere the resentment is. He doesn't relish evenjie 
risk of another man-white or brown discove reIishi 

game-sanctuary of Motee Mamo • ^ j him into 

fither, the feeling that Sant Ioneli- 

r n e es U s rn ca n n't h r e any Sf SurelyWs ^ -Pom.bUit.^ 

s°o r %&££& - 

safari go hang I norters is fairly close by now, not 

The long snaky line of porters ^ itche d his tent, and 

five miles away from the e g twilight is falling 

within three of the gum-trees at the ford. 
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fast; and since his glasses still give no clear picture of the rider 
at the head of the line, it is more than possible that the 
rider hasn’t seen hint. In which case—his tent being in¬ 
visible behind trees—it is just possible that the strangers 
will camp at the ford ; and, striking camp next day, follow' the 
stream south, without bothering to investigate the cliffs. A 
very comfortable conclusion, on which John Masterson, twi¬ 
light having fallen, retires to his tent 1 

It seems a bit lonely in his tent—and, honestly, he would 
like a smoke. The noise of camp-making, too—this reaches 
him, very clearly, some half an hour later, as he is eating tough 
dik-dik flesh badly cooked by one of the Waiyatmezis—brings 
vague temptations. A little home-news and a gossip with a 
white man—if there really is a whiteman in the camp—wouldn't 
be half bad. One might even borrow a porter or two, and a 
decent cook. Still, there may not be any white man in the 
camp. And anyway, he, John Masterson, has no intention- 
no intention whatsoever—of going down to the ford. 

Supposing, though, that the boot is on the other leg ? 
Supposing that the white rider—by now, he feels tolerably 
certain that the rider he saw was white—learns about his presence 
from Koro (unlikely, of course, but still just possible) and comes 
up here. “ In that case,” decides John Masterson, “ I really 
ought to try and make myself a bit more presentable.” 

The decision, thinking it over, seems a trifle absurd : but 
eventually—and here it is just possible that his recollection of 
the lady-explorer at Marsabit is a factor—he fumbles in the pocket 
of his shorts ; and, having hauled out his tinder-lighter (matches 
ran out months before tobacco) kindles a dry leaf, and from it his 
penultimate candle : by the steady flame of which he proceeds, 
first to inspect his face in the mirror hanging from the tent- 
pole, then to shave, a duty which has been delayed for two days, 
and finally to attire himself in the one decent suit of white duck 
and the one decent pair of boots remaining in his uniform-case. 
Whereafter, he blows out the candle, leaves the tent, and sits 
down in his rhoorkee chair to await events. 

The moon is just rising behind the granite battlements. 
Fire-flies flash in the gloom. Somewhere a baboon is barking. 
Somewhere elands are on the move. Out of the trees, a night- 
bird calls to its mate. And below—not twenty minutes away 
for a good runner- are the camp-noises. Rather tempting those 
camp-noises 1 Very tempting 1 Very tempting indeed 1 ’ 

"We’ve just had supper,” say the camp-noises. "We're 
having our smoke, our gossip, a peg or so before we turn in. But 
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don’t you bother about us. If we want you, we’ll come up 
to-morrow.” 

To-morrow! , . , . 

Five more minutes—hang it, whatever kind of men they are, 

they’ll have something to smoke—make to-morrow a joke; ten 
make it an eternity; and fifteen . . . well, fifteen of those 
minutes, not to prolong the agony, see our friend, John Master- 
son so utterly certain he can’t stand another second s loneliness 
that the rhoorkee chair turns a complete somersault behind him 

as he starts for the ford. . . 

The first mile to the ford is tricky going especially in un 
accustomed boots over the rock. But John Mastersondoes^t 
well under Koro's record ; and if, over the second 
with the moonlight turning everything to stiver and the camp 
noises louder than the stream-noises in his ears—Koro migm 

have beaten him, it would have only been.*Xause “he 
The song, you see, stops him twice . not because it 

song men sing in Addis, the song that begins. 

“ In the City of the New Flower 
I found me a flower. 

And I conquered me that flower. 

As I conquered me the City ; 

but because of its chorus-of that chorus which goes wailing as 
a woman wails to the thrum of the Ethiopian lyre 

" as; “TuS/- 

" Full-blown! ” wails « £ 

Ethiopian 5 night'*;* 5 A SEA ~ 

Flat stones lead across block the moon- 

the granite battlements of Motee M tread 

Hght 6 : so that all John Masters black wall of 

the fording stones, g Um tree-tops outlined feather} 

foliage, and, above to foliage^ thegumt ford . d 

c a fose n ahea h d rfhhn. this side of the black foliage-wall, the P 
shewn by the fire. d radianc e of it suffices 

..a «» '*“■ - 1 
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Willesden canvas chairs. These objects—this commonplace equip¬ 
ment of a white man’s camp—bring the Adam’s apple to his 
throat. But is it these objects ? Isn’t it the sight of one of his 
own kind—sitting there—sitting absolutely still within six feet 
of the red fire—sitting and smoking—smoking a cigar just as 
Adrian used to smoke his cigar—in the old days at Carlton House 
Terrace ? 

But, damn it, it can’t be Adrian ? 

And now, John Masterson hesitates; makes to! turn 
back. His heart is thumping—dancing a mad fandango under 
his ribs. It isn’t Adrian. It’s a stranger. And he doesn’t want 
strangers. He wants his friend. His one and only friend. If 
only he weren’t so hungry for tobacco. And this stranger really 
is smoking the most glorious tobacco—a perfect dream of a cigar. 

So at last—his nostrils twitching—our friend pulls himself 
together ; and comes forward to the fire. 

“ Dejazmach Masterson, I believe,” says the man by the 
fire; and rising goes on, quickly, because after all he hasn’t 
come all this way to plagiarize Mr. Stanley or to display his 
recently acquired if scanty knowledge of Amharic, ” I thought 
you'd come down from your eyrie, John, if only I sat still.” 

“ Then it is Adrian ? ” 

“ Who else ? ” 

John Masterson does not “ lift his cap slightly ” as Dr. 
Livingstone did on a similar occasion, primarily because John 
Masterson doesn’t happen to be wearing anything on his head. 
Neither does he say, “ I feel thankful that I am here to welcome 
you.” But he does have to draw half-a-dozen very catchy 
breaths before he can grasp Adrian by the hand ; and his deep 
voice is certainly higher than Adrian remembers it as he says, 
“ Old man, I haven’t had a smoke since I can remember, so for 
the Lord’s sake give me one of those cigars.” 

Also, once he has been given his cigar, it takes him various 
minutes before he can ask—slowly, because the white magic of 
solitude and self-sufficiency has the disadvantage of making a 
man somewhat halting in self-expression, “ Explain, please, 
Adrian ! If you knew I was here, why didn’t you signal from 
the plain ? A shaving mirror would have done it. And why 
didn’t you come up ? ” 

" Because,” says Adrian ; and he too speaks very slowly, as 
a practised orator may speak when his whole oration hangs on its 
final word, " I couldn’t be absolutely certain, either from what 
Menelik told us in Addis Ababa or from that Jewish-looking 
boy of yours—a Falasha I believe he calls himself, and really, the 
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nickname you gave him isn't a compliment—whom we picked up 
at Loiyengelani to guide us here, whether you "—and now 
Adrian Rose makes the most purposeful hesitation of his life— 
“ were absolutely cured." 

So the final word is out; and the two friends stare at one 
another as well as they can for the darkness, till John Masterson 
says, " If I hadn’t been, I shouldn’t have come down." 

“ Does that mean you’ve forgiven ? " 

“ It means I understand, and that I’m sorry for her. 

“ And "—here, Adrian hesitates again—" him ? " 

" I’m sorrv for him, too, in a way." 

“ She’s married again—in case it interests you." 

“ It doesn't. At least not much. To him ? ” 

" No. To a mere boy." 

“ Pity. What’s he doing ? " 

" Nothing in particular." 

“ And Ivor ?" . „ „ 

“ I found him a job. He's not doing too badly. 

“ Decent of you, Adrian. And my aunt ? ” 

" Still kicking." 

And after these questions Masterson, still a bit 
his speech asks others. Did Adrian win ThaniesideSouth ? He 
did—with a five hundred majority. Good for Adrian And how 
long has it taken Adrian to get here ? Only twe ;1 , 

Pretty swift travelling, that. Worse countries than Abyssini , 

eh ■■ HomeTonty'so-so,°Tays Adrian. "But we'll pull through 
before we've done. The Empire’s a stouter job than mostt peopl _ 
think it, as I said at the dinner my constituents gave us j 

We Buf ft That, John. Masterson, at last noticing Adrian', 
purposeful plurals cuts in. , , ? Aren ’ t you alone ? " 

as S£ S 

gloom. 
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§3 

The whistle—Adrian, you see, has stage-managed the scene 
with his usual eye for a dramatic effect—should have produced a 
light. But no light shines from the tents behind the two friends 
as Adrian’s Isobel hears that whistle : because, on account of the 
woman who is with Adrian’s Isobel, she simply dare not attempt 
such a complicated business as lighting a lamp. 

Not that the woman with Adrian’s Isobel is uttering any 
verbal protest. She isn't. Not that she is really struggling 
against the pressure of Isobel’s hand on her arm. She isn’t. It 
isn’t a question of struggle at all. It's just a question of Isobel’s 
knowing—as Adrian should have known—that if she does light 
that lamp she will never—positively never—get the woman out 
of the tent. 

So the only thing that Isobel does, is to part the tent-flaps with 
her free hand, and whisper, “ Come on, Mary 1 You’ve done three 
thousand miles to get to him. And now you’re funking the last 
ten yards.” 

“ I—I’m not funking.” 

“ Then—come on.” 

Mary Millward obeys ; but she does funk those last ten yards 
—funks them more than she has funked anything in life, not 
omitting her answer to Adrian’s four-month-old questions, 
“ Are you in love with him ? And if you are, what is your 
duty ? To stay here and look after his rotten accounts—or come 
with us and help to persuade him it’s his duty to come home ? ” 

Mary’s knees are trembling a little; and there is a mist—a funny 
kind of wet mist—before her blue eyes. But Isobel’s hand helps, 
and her own will-power, and an old saying of Handsome Jack’s, 
" Slow to trouble—quick to joy ” ; and before she knows quite 
how it has all happened, the last ten yards of that three-thousand- 
mile journey are behind her, and she is standing before John. 

John recognizes her instantly—for, to help out Adrian’s 
stagecraft, the African moon has now topped the highest point of 
Motee Mamotee and the whole clearing under the gum-trees is 
flooded with silver light. John holds out his hand ; says some¬ 
thing-something which sounds like, “Miss Millward, by all 
that’s wonderful. So this is your little surprise, Isobel. Little 
surprise, indeed 1 Miss Millward—is it really you ? ” But, 
though Mary takes John’s hand, she does not hear the actual 
words John says; any more than she can see much of him, 
because of the funny mist before her eyes. 
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And after that—this, Adrian has foreseen—both of them go 
completely dumb : so that, as the four seat themselves, husband 
and wife have a pretty hard job to make any sort of talk. How¬ 
ever—thanks to that blessed moon, and a flying-fox or so, and 
various other completely natural circumstances in which Isobel 
manages a fevered interest—they do keep up some sort of talk 
until having stared at one another for a good five minutes from 
widely separated chairs, John and his Mary recover enough self- 
possession to join in. 

Neither John nor Mary, of course— particularly the latter—do 
much to brighten the connubial duologue; because, at best, 
neither of them can be described as a brilliant conversationalist, 
and to-night—well, to-night, as Adrian phrases it to himself 
“Life’s caught them by the throat.” So—the first connubial 
objective being now attained—less than a quarter of an hour more 

sees Isobel rising from her chair. . 

“ Time for all good women to be in bed, Mary, says Isobel. 
" We’ll see you in the morning, John. Come over to breakfast, 
won’t you ? Only don’t come loo early. Because neither Adrian 
nor I are early risers—even when we’re out here. 

"Clever touch, that!" thinks Adrian ; and adds, as the two 

women drift away, arm-in-arm (and only Isobel knows how muc 

one of those arms is shaking), a touch of his own. 

" You'd be surprised.” adds Adrian, to know what a devil 

° f Thu'says t0 'R a eally h ” “but'Adrian knows that he has 
scarcely heard.' At the moment he is mainly seeing-seeing the 

1 ; ir tut 

silence finally makes Adrian yawn. , rhuckles 

•* Think I’ll be turning in, too, yawns Adrian and 

again to see how his words startle John Be 

three pals, really. „ .. .. 

EbSjfSwta.. ,l” ,m thi.1; »r to- 
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her ; or just because I didn’t happen to be born deaf, dumb, blind 
—and a congenital idiot.” 

And before John can put any more questions, Adrian has 
disappeared. 


§4 

The baboons have ceased their barking by the time John 
Masterson reaches his own tent; but the night-birds are still 
calling to their mates. And there is nothing congenitally idiotic 
about those night-birds ; nothing congenitally idiotic about any¬ 
thing in Nature—except himself. “ Why the devil didn’t I hold 
my tongue ? ” he keeps thinking. “ I am a congenital idiot. 
Nobody except a congenital idiot would have asked Adrian that 
question I asked him at the ford. And fancy his knowing—when 
I didn’t. And fancy her coming three thousand miles to Motee 
Mamotee. And fancy her being in Motee Mamotee—down 
there—just down there ...” 

At that—his thoughts dithering a little—he starts to undress. 
But the undressing takes a deuce of a time ; and the Lord knows 
how long it is before he slips on that old chamma of Ras 
Tafari’s giving and steps out into the night. 

The moon is down; the night still, star-dusted. Sound 
carries from the river ; but no sound—not even a pony-whinny 
—from the camp. A night for thought, for contemplation. 
Then why can’t he think—why can he only see pictures ? 

And the pictures are so queer. Golden! Everything’s 
golden—England, Africa, the present, the future, even the past. 
For the past means nothing—only a preparation—a preparation 
for the things-to-be. A lesson perhaps ? Yes—that’s it—a 
lesson. Even Irene has been only a lesson—and his renunciation 
of Koro’s daughter, who killed that folly about “ natural man.” 

So Masterson, seeing his pictures . . . 

Then the pictures fade, leaving only one picture—a picture 
of Mary—a composite picture, blent of many Marys : of the Mary 
who comes to him out of the tent; and the Mary who goes with 
him to Thameside South ; and the Mary who works for him at 
Carlton House Terrace ; and the Mary of the saw-bench at Lip- 
stone ; and the Mary he meets when he is on leave ; and the first 
Mary, the schoolgirl Mary, the Mary of that very old dream. 

Yes. A Mary-picture. And in all that Mary-picture is 
something of love, something of longing—and yet—and yet, 
something of self-reproach. 

All these years it has taken him—all these years to realize 
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Mary—to realize how fine she is, and how lorely, and how ideal 
a woman. All these years, while he, he . . . And now, as he 
turns back from the night, John’s eyes, too, grow misty—and he, 
too, knows heart-ache, heart-ache for his own folly, for the years 
that have been lost to joy. 

“ The fool I’ve been," he thinks as he lies sleepless. " And 
the unkindness of me—letting her work like that—letting her 
help like that—in the election—at Humblestone Street—at 
Archer's Rents. Yes—the unkindness of me—taking everything 
from her—giving nothing—and going away—leaving her more 
work—double work—letting her shoulder my responsibilities— 
mine." 

Yet even so, he sleeps that night, and sleeps dreamlessly, till 
the birds waken him at dawn. And as he wakes self-reproach 
leaves him—takes bird-wings—flies away. Life’s golden again. 
The lost years vanish. There are no years—only the present- 
only this glorious present—only to-day. 

To-day! 

And what a dav 1 The rose-gold dawn-banners are fading- 
fading from the blue. A breeze is whispering—whispering over 
Africa. Dear God, this Africa—the water of it, and the air of it 
—the air that is like wine ! Wine ? Who wants wine when his 
heart is thumping—dancing under his breast ? What was it 
Isobel said about early risers ? Ah ! Then why shouldn t he 

go down to Mary—go down to her now ? 

So he goes down to her—and his Waiyatmczis stare at him 
and a hammerhead chirps at him—and the solitudes see what 
solitude has done for him, how the years have fallen from him. 
and how firm his step is, and how tanned his skin is, and how 

broad his shoulders, and how keen his eye. 

And all this Mary sees as she meets lnm—meets lum instinct 


8 There is a brown man fishing by the ford, and there a 
white folk watching-watching and chuckling a little from the 
shelter of a tent. But John and Mary don’t know this-and if 
thev did know they wouldn’t mind. For now there is a shy nes 
onThem-and a great wonder, as they gaze at one another aero* 
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he says to her, “ I say, we can’t talk here you know.^ Not really 
talk to one another. Not in the middle of a stream.” 

“But we haven’t got anything particular to talk about," 
laughs Mary. And, “ Oh, haven’t we ? ” says John as he leads 
her over—and she has her only decent pair of white shoes on. 
and those shoes will be utterly ruined if chance upturns a 
fording-stone—to his side of the stream. 

And there you must imagine him shy again, and Mary shy 
too, and silly words between them, and a sentence that ends, 

“ But I must talk to you—and you must come, because it’s the 
most gorgeous place in the whole of Motee Mamotee, and we’ll 
be back in time for breakfast, and even if we aren’t, do you really 
imagine that Adrian or Isobel will care.’’ 

And after that, you must imagine them going up—up and up 
among the granite cliffs—not by the path that leads to John’s 
camp, but by another—by the path that leads to the “ most 
gorgeous place in the whole of Motee Mamotee’’—to a ledge 
wherefrom, looking down, they can see all the sun-flecked 
shadows shot and inter-shot with kingfisher colours and dove 
colours and pigeon colours and the green and red and orange 
of the jungle parrots and the deep electric blue of the giant 
swallowtails whose pupae are hanging from the rock. 

But of course they aren’t looking down at all. They’re look¬ 
ing at one another. And John has dropped his topee, because a 
man can’t propose in a topee. And Mary hasn’t even thought to 
put on a topee—not even a thin sun-hat to hide the glory 
of her hair. 

And seeing that long gold hair of hers, John can’t remember 
a single one of those many Marys he remembered last night— 
neither the Lipstone Mary, nor the Carlton House Terrace Mary, 
nor the Mary of his war-days, nor even the Mary of his school¬ 
boy-dream. Because to-day he doesn’t want dreams ; he only 
wants this Mary, the flesh-and-blood Mary whom travel has fined 
a little and Africa has paled a little—this flesh-and-blood Mary 
of the wondrous hands, and the wondrous body, and the steady 
tender eyes. 

Perhaps, in the days to come, this Mary will be all England 
to him, all his high hopes for England, and all his great dreams 
for England, and all his steadfast courage for England, and all— 
because without this is no courage—his fear. But to-day, you 
must see her—even as he is seeing her—only for his woman, his 
flesh-and-blood love-woman, for the Eve who comes to him after 
Lilith, so that he never more remembers Lilith, because this 
woman becomes all thing? to him, playmate,comrade, wife and 
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mistress ; joy and sorrow, tears and laughter, love and longing, 
mother, mate. 

It’s all in that, you know, all in the one word “ mate ” ; and 
perhaps John Masterson knows it too, as he stands looking at 
her, looking into her tender eyes. But he can’t tell her so, 
because he isn't a poet—only a dumb poet—the kind of poet for 
whom the other poets sing. He can only say, " I love you—I 
love you—I want you to marry me,” using exactly the same 
words that Heaven knows how many hundred million other 

Englishmen have used before. 

And because Mary is also English, she can t say very much 
either • only try to make a joke of it—something about being a 
“ bad secretary ” and “ leaving things to look after themselve 
when Adrian told her she ought to come out.” And even 
if Mary could say more, John wouldn't let her, because he wants 
her, wants to go to her, wants her kisses, wants to take her m his 


““And when he does go to her (and it's about fifteen inches he 
has to go by this time) and when he does kiss her, and when he 
does take her in his arms-why, then, you needn't use any mo e 
nf vour imagination about either of them, unless you happen to 
hi one oMhose superior people who don't believe m Romance. 

?nd n *b,U l a !sg;£2£* 3J5X 

people, then may whatever-gods-you-believe-there help > 

—because no human being can. 



they rode out across the el & ’ dear _ t he job of doing 

to the bigges jo „ ood ,; seems some what apposite, 

other people a httle bito g , aker to a not entirely 

But the other, delivered by the sai ^ e sp last of the wedding- 
sober company, as they ^ cf0wded tifhn-room of the British 

Legion a? Add*Ababa, was of such flamboyant length tha 

up m the roots of her unshmgled^ at* ^ ^ 
SiSlo^tti^e 6 ; because it isn't only their future: but 
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ours. They’re the best we breed, you know—symbols of that 
best anyway—though I don’t suppose they 11 either of them 
like mv calling them symbols. And if only the best we breed 
can join forces, why then old England's next generation . . . 

A tactless devil, this Adrian Rose. But sincere. 


THE END 


London, England. 


May, 1924— November, 1925. 
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